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ADVERTISEMENT. 



^ Actuated with a pure philanthropic de- 
sire to be useful, the author of this perfojrm* 
ance presents it with distinguished defer- 
ence to the indiscriminate inspection of a 
discerning public. His plan doubtless* 
tho* succinct, is more comprehensive and 
(embraces a greater variety of objects than 
any other of the kind that has appeared in 
this, or perhaps any other c< »untry . Of the 
extent of his undertaking he entertains the 
deepest sense* In this work he. blends 
amusement with instruction, exhibits vari- 
ety and avoid? probity—not only ftu;ilil<tte& 
the improvement, of \hung $ttsi&\*, tftit at 
the same time actbmmodates hi? matte* 
%q the state and ciri^in5srt»AceM qf .millions, 
vho have neither moneyed /pv^chase not 
leisure to peruse \fcfg&'ai&v$w\'tie utili- 
ty of his plan, witt, W \i6ubty appear ob- 
vious to the superior discernment of his 
fellow citizens in general, and patrons in 
particular, to whom, with respectful con- 
sideration, this work is inscribed by their 

Friend and fellow Citizen, \ 

THE AUTHOR, 
Jan. 1, I8O5. 



THIS WORK 

CONSISTS OF FOUR DEPARTMENTS VIZ- 

FIRST* a concise view of the feur quarters 
of our globe Asia, Af#ca, Europe 
andAmerica. 

SECOND, a history of the wprld in mini, 
atnre^ including an account of the 
ihosfc remarkable events that have 
•happened from the creation to the 
period in which We live* * 

THfRDj miscellaneous communications. 
*I : > • ^^^P^ P ® 1 ©^ anecdotes and 
•**•*•' amiquitit&v ,*;V; 
••• j • •" '« ## • * 

FOURTHJ^sCciiniftDf the fall of Adam, 
• rfrpoi'hj* primeyal rectitude j his 
V iifts&j&eijt* Je&oration; the or- 
ganization" bf the church of God ; 
With a concise elucidation arid ^ de- 
Fence oif the doctrines and duties 
of the christian religion, intend- 
ed to explain and establish them 
against the objections of infidels 

r and other adversaries. 



PREFACE: 






I WOULD ask what makes the* 
distinction between a savage and a sage ? 
the anfwer is obvious, Information. — 
And yet forsooth, thousand? in thjs free 
country are as itu^i^^n6ivat^;re4pect. 
to obtaining information as jf it was of 
no utility whatever* ;aiid\ it U qot only 
the plebian who is thijtf l?}inde4 \>y local 
prejudice and sentijphdotki'^igiiQrance, 
bat even perfons Who are distinguished 
for their commercial intercourse and con- 
sequent riches^ who are notwithstanding 
sometimes as destitute of polite informa- 
tion as the wild Indians on the banks of 
the Ohio; the reason is obvious, they zrb 
so immersed iir the tumult of business, 
and perhaps the vicissitudes of folly, that 
A 2 
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they cannot be prevailed upon to forego 
either, for the purpose of inveftigating 
elaborate and literary perfermances.*-*- 
To such characters this work will be 
peculiarly suitable: it will perhaps give 
them a relish for reading, and stimulate 
them, when they have perused this, to 
investigate larger performances on the 
same subject: it will give' them to see 
the vanity of riches ; -fatality of foliy ; 
the futility of' flattery ; the utility of 
virtue, and, above all, the ind is pen fa- 
ble necessity of. religion ; which alofte 

can.-:?;:.;'; •..-..• .":/: 
* • • ..: • ; 

" Lay^tiefough path* of .peevish natdre even, 
And ope£ Jn {feth* foe*a&Ca tittl* heaven." 

. • ' • 

• • •• • 

If tfus : .0§rforjj^jij:edias all or arty of 
these jntrihsicufly • excellent tendencies, 
my object is gained* In order to pc- 
romplish this end, I have, in the mis- 
cellaneous department of this work 
selected a number of entertaining pieces, 
all of which have a tendency to inculcate 
on the volatile mind the necessity of 
virtue and religion. To profound eru- 
dition j refinement in sentiment, or per- 
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fection In composition, I do not pre- 
tend : it is my especial desgn to sim- 
plify my langague, and accomodate, my 
matter to the capacities of my uninfo m- 
ed readers ; and to compress that n» li- 
ter in as small a- compass as possible I 
give, or attempt to give, the essence of. 
the subjects I discuss. The pieces, 
therefore, in the different departments 
of this work have been partly composed 
and. partly compiled on purpose for it : 
and with respect to the subsequent ad- 
dresses, those, who fo^ qnp motpent re- 
flect on the'd^gehe^y-of the i^ge^ni 
which we live, and' the deleterious. X- 
amples placed before *th4 rising genera- 
tion, will not, I am jiiofally certain, coiw 
ceive them to be>u - perflUoiiS orr nugatory. 



The judicious critie will, I am confident, draw 
a vail over the literary inaccuracies 'n the subse- 
quent addresses, when I declare to him that they 
did not undergo a single transcription. 
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What can be more important thah to 
inculcate the precepts of moral recti- 
tude on the juvenile mind; and to guard 
. the rising generation, from the evil ex- 
amples placed before them, in this dege- 
nerate age. How many poor unhappy 
children, are prematurely ruined by the 
bad examples of, their parents, or the 
licentious precepts of. their tutors. The' 
present work is therefore, not only in- 
tended to illuminate the understanding, 
but also to inspire the heart with the love 
of virtue. , , 






• » • « 



• • ■> » • • • » 



PRELIMINARY ADDRESSES. 

To Parents, on the Necessity of Cultivating 
the Intellectual Faculties of their Children. 

A PERSON previous to his inteU 
lectual improvement is like an image in 
the heart of the solid marble, that has not 
as yet experienced the ingenuity of the 
artjst. Aristotle, says,, '♦ That the figure 
is in the stone, and the sculptor only finds 
it ;" whose, business, no doubt, is to polish 
and beautify it* This similitude will hold 
good with respect to children unlettered 
and uncultivated : they may possess great 
natural talents, which, without some im« 
provement, will remain in eternal obscuri- 
ty ; hence on account of the impolitic, the 
parsimonious, or I should rather have said, 
the barbarous neglect of many parents, 
their children live and die in ignorance, 
when they might, with little cultivation, 
have become philosophers or statesmen. 
"We often see even the blaze of genius 
bursting thro' every barrier, and producing 
prodigies of valour in the savage, which, 
for the want of refinement, is more proper. v 
ly fierceness : cunning in the plebian, which 
with caltivation would be metamorphosed 
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io Preliminary Addresses. 

to wisdom. Obstinacy in the slave, which 
with the benefit of instruction would be ad- 
mirable patience ; and a thousand other 
instances might be adduced to prove the 
propriety of our suppositions- What a 
profusion of super-excellent, ornamental, 
as well as beneficent objects, the enlighten- 
ed mind reads in the book of creation from 
day to day, which the illiterate ' are utter 
strangers to. What magnificient specta- 
cles to attract our attention. What muni- 
ficence to impregnate the mind with grati- 
tude. What plenty, boundless plenty, 
spread abroad to supply our wants. What 
exhilerating benedictions are bestowed up- 
on man, unthoughtful man, to cheer his 
heart, to employ his thoughts, to improve 
his intellects 5 but alas, for want of poste- 
rior cultivation, all nature and nature's 
God bestow accumulated and complicated 
blessings in vahw How culpable, how 
blame- worthy, then must the parents be in 
the sight of God and good men, who thus 
neglect their childrens* dearest best in- 
terest, and yet forsooth they will gratify 
th«?m in any and in every thing they desire, 
but the one thing needful ; and the chil- 
dren do not know the want of learning till 
it is too late, when they perhaps reflect on 
their parents while in their silent graves, 
fur being the primary cause of precluding 
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them from gaining comfortable situations 
in life, which, for want of education they 
connot attain* Such persons prove the 
authenticity of these lines, 

•* Learn your manners before you grow eld* 
For learning is better than silver or gold. 
Silver or gold may vanish away, 
But once you get learning 'twill never decay." 

I would ask from whence arise the nasi, 
eries of a large majority of the human famif 
ly ; especially amongst the poorer class, 
whose turbulent passions, whose uncoiw 
quered hearts, whose impetuous desires^ 
whose irritable prejudices, whose immova- 
ble ignorance, maturM by many year* 
growth, is lik6 a mighty torrent, sweeping' 
all before it, that cannot be extinguished 
bat by a gallows, nor confined but by a 
prison* Who can calculate the miseries 
such characters endure from the darts 
of adversity in this life, and unutterable 
Woe in the next, for the want of the shield!, 
of cultivation, to repel the innovation of 
way ward appetite, or religion to bear them' 
with magnanimity, With resignation to thd 
will of heaven. 

How often does it happen that the chil- 
dren who had indulgent, but alas, injudi* 
cious parents^ while ^they survived they 
deemed to ftiake fair appearances for indi^ 
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vidual prosperity and national utility, but 
alas, all these appearances were blasted in 
the bud ; the parent dies, the mind is 
immature, the morals are loose, education 
has not taken root, the reins of the appe- 
tite are loosened to the domination of un- 
hallowed pleasure, and these for want of 
cultivation, for the want of having the seeds 
of virtue planted in their juvenile minds, 
tho' they once promised fair to be the sup- 
porters, became the pests of civil society. 
If we look from individual families to indi- 
vidual nations, we shall see lamentable de- 
monstrations of this speculative reasoning : 
we will see ignorance produce intestine 
iommotion, civil wars, anarchy and ccnfa- 
sion ; while ignorant demagogues unre- 
sistably, like so many woodland monsters, 
hurry forward to seize their prey ; with 
the impetuosity of lions they rush, with 
drawn swords, to spill the hearts blood, 
and cut to pieces their own fejlow creatures* 
ithc ground is drenched with blood ; the 
atmosphere reverberates with weeping wid- 
ows' and wretched orphans' cries. But vre 
will admit, for the sake of illustration, that 
some parents leave their chiidrenlarge for- 
tunes, will they not be a good substitute for 
learning? I answer in the negative. Can 
the licentious gratifications of the wicked 
produce permanent happiness, pure intel- 
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lecttral felicity ; then the ox at his stall, the 
Bon while foaming or roaring over his man* 
gledprey, may enjoy intellectual happi* 
ness- The supposition is the first born of 
absurdities: the fact is, riotious indulgence 
debilitates and destroys both body and 
ou I ; while purity and virtue preserves 
Loth, unsullied and divine. Another fatal 
effect of the injudicious conduct of parents 
fio their children is, the propensity they 
feel to gratify them in all their juvenile de- 
sires; this produces always dreadful conse- 
quences in the rising generation ; for when 
their passions have been yielded too, and 
•hey had their own way while in a state of 
minority, they seek for the same indul- 
gence when arrived to years of maturity • 
whence there are so many tyrants in what 
are called christian countries ; hence so 
•many demagogues are at all times, in all. 
places, and upon all occasions, ready to 
produce intestine commotion, in order to 
ftave an oportunity to gratify the malevo- 
lent propensity they feel to subjugate others 
to their imperious will. '1 his dstrcys so- 
cial intercourse and the harmony of indi- 
viduals, families, and nations. It is this 
fatal propensity that strews the path of life 
with briars and thorns, that otherwise 
would be carpeted with roses. All these 
*cenefr. of public calamity which are dailv 
B 
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transacted on the theatre of war in Europey 
which we cannot even hear related without 
a tear of commisseration succeeded by as- 
tonishment and horror, is the effect of un- 
bridled passions, uncontrouled desire, and 
impetuous folly. Can any duty be of great- 
er weight to families, and of more impor- 
tance to society than the duty of parents to 
their children I No ! because in the virtue 
and information of the rising generation^ 
the prosperity, nay the very existance of 
society depends. Should not, therefore*, 
parents, guardians and teachers, be more 
ready to make presents of useful books tir 
their children than the luxuries and vani- 
ties of life; which not only tend to nour- 
ish and consolidate pride, vanity and self 
consequence, but to wean them from those 
natural affections which are even pbsemu 
ble among the lower order of animals— 
When I look around me and see parent* 
dressing their female children in the ob- 
scene ancj scandalous fashions imported 
from abroad, I am ashamed, I am confound* 
ed. Such parents, be they professors of 
religion or not, take the most effectual steps 
to ruin the virtue, and establish the vanity 
and foolish pride of their children. In- 
stead of bringing them up in idleness, and 
as it were to serve as useless pictures, 
parents were to inure them to the pursuits 
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of domestic (economy, iu the heat apparel 
of modesty and prudence, and by example 
as well as precept lead them in the paths of 
rectitude, it would come as natural to them 
as vice now does ; for u man is an imita- 
tive animal,'* says Mr. Jefferson, in his 
motes on Virginia. 

Was ever a reformation so much wanted 
in adults as well as. children, as at present? 
Infidelity prospers, while weeping religion 
walks disrobed away : obscene fashions 
prevail, while modest virtue hides her 
blushing and indignant face. But many 
parents will very calmly excuse themselves 
for indulging their children, in these or 
words to like effect : "They are young 
*md must be gratified, when they grow old 
they wilt know better themselves." Can 
any reason be more preposterous and futile. 
Lycurgtis, the celebrated Spartan law-giv- 
er, looked upon the education' of children 
as the most important care of a legislature* 
His grand principle was that children be- 
longed more to the state than to their 
parents ; and therefore he would not have 
them brought up according to their humours 
and fancies, but would have the state en- 
trusted with the general care of their edu- 
cation, in order to have them formed upon 
legitimate principles, which might inspire 
kbena betimes with the love of their country 
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and virtue* Children were accustomed 
early not to be nice or difficult in their eat- 
ing or drinking; not to be afraid to be leii 
alone ; not to have any thing they cried 
for ; to walk barefoot that they might be 
inured to fatigue : their whole education 
was in short an apprenticeship of obedience. 
I would not recommend such strict 4*scU 
pline in our country ; but at the same time 
must declare that even such would be more 
beneficial to the state and society, arid bet- 
ter for the children themselves, than the 
present mode used by many parents.*— 
Since, therefore the education of the rising 
generation is of such great importance *o 
society, can it be thought futile in me thus 
to solicit the serious attention of parents, 
and I might add, legislators, to the .subject 
of our investigation* 

Parents 1 remember yout children are 
entrusted to your care by the God of Na- 
ture, not as animal machines, but as am- 
mortal spirits. If you neglect to do your 
duty by them, you are the virtual cause of 
all the evil effects your negligence produce* 
in the rising generation, as well as" their 
present and eternal misery. You oppose 
the moral government of God: you make 
him your enemy by refusing to answer the 
end for which you were created, and a, 
dreadful enemy he is. OhJ how will it 
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augment the misery of parents in eternity 
jtfhen they find that by their negligence 
their offspring are eternally ruined. I 
tremble, I tremble, when I survey the cru- 
el, the injudicious conduct of parents in 
feeding the pride h the vanity, the unhallow- 
ed propensities of their progeny. To 
permit children to continue unrestrained 
in the paths of disobedience must be to 
abandon them to the most ruinous, and 
likely, to the most fatal consequences, 
The radical cause of the premature death 
©f£li, (1 Sam. chap. iv. ver, 18.) was in 
consequence of permitting his children to 
continue in disobedience. Read this tragi- 
cal catastrophe and beware ! What enhan- 
ces my fear is the solemn reflection that 
the soul must be either happy or miserable 
to all eternity after the curtain of mortality 
is dropped. ' Who can think on the imma- 
teriality of the soul, and not tye shocked to 
see such multitudes rushing precipitately 
down the broad way to destruction ; and at 
the same time (to reverse^ the idea) who 
can without ineffable delight reflect upon 
the immortality of the soul, when they see 
the virtuous man. walking majestically slow 
and sure in the narrow way of rectitude to 
salvation,— to paradise — to heaven : wh6re 
he will enjoy the presence of his God, and 
the ^company of angels and archangels for- 
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ever ; and what greatly enhances the di« 
vine felicity is, that, it will be still increas- 
ing to all eternity ; for the soul will con? 
tinually see more and more of the good* 
ness, the greatness, the me^cy, the power, 
the magnificence, the beneficience and su- 
perexcellence of the Deity, and consequent- 
ly love him more and more : and servo 
him better, and of course be happier and. 
happier* For fully to comprehend the De- 
*ity or the divine essence, exceeds the pow- 
er of all the first-born sons of glory collec- 
tively ; but they are still seeing and know- 
ing more and more of God, and see hisr 
divine inimitable perfections still more il- 
lustriously displayed : therefore they in- 
crease' in knowledge and consequently in 
perfection and felicity thro' all eternity. 
Thus will the saints who participate the 
same auspicious government with the sons 
of heaven, everlastingly be attaining great- 
er degrees of glory and , perfection. The 
stars may fade, the material sun himself 
grow dim with age, but the religious soul 
will still flourish in immortal youth amidst 
dazzling cherubims and seraphim s. How 
exhilerating the thought, how animating 
the hope that at some future period the sin- 
cere christain will be as exalted in' heaven 
as some of the greatest archangels ^re &t 
present* indeed it appear* plain to me 
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that the whole rational and intellectual 
world (except such as areas ignorant as the 
brutal and as wicked as the infernal part of 
(iod's creatures) are in motion towards 
higher degrees of attainment. The saint 
aspires here to love God more, and it will 
be the same hereafter, ever admiring in 
silent raptures, without ever seeing the 
thousandth part,of the perfections of Jeho- 
vah. He dwells in light inaccessable, glory 
immeasurable, brilliancy unsullied, and hap* 
piriess incomparable, infinitely superior to 
all intelligences. How great, hoV enor- 
mous, how tremendously great 'must the 
guilt of those persons be, whether guardians, 
teachers, or parents, who facilitate the 
ruin of poor helpless children > Instead , 
of warding off the fatal blows directed 
by satan : instead of guarding them against 
juvenile follies, they encourage them to par- 
take of the forbidden fruit, the unhallowed 
pleasures, the impure passions and subluna- 
ry delights congenial to the vitiated taste of 
the volatile, the florid and the gay. I will 
take the liberty to conclude these desultory 
remarks by transcribing some verses appli- 
cable to this subject from my u Tragical 
Poem" recently published, book the 5ih i% 
page 260. 
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If God looks down as in the days of yore* 
What Violence he'll see — the houseless poor 
RobbM.. while .pride, lust, were ne'er extended more. 
Such venal faith, and such misplac'd applause, 
Such pamper'd guilt, and such enveterated laws, 
Such quarrying saints, such selfish devotees, 
Nor love mankind, nor feel their miseries. 
Such metamorphos'd demagogues he'd see, 
Imperial foes, who crown'd with victory, 
Plunge nations into sovereign misery. 
This is a jteriod big with future woe, 
Which soon must burst with vengeance on the foe: 
Such were the Israelites before their fall,* 
Such lengths they went, till hear'n destroyed 
them all. 



AN ADDRSSS TO TEACMK&S. 

YOUR employment is truly important. 
The charge committed to your trust is 
sacred. You have the oportunity put into 
your power of doing much good, and them 
that have the opportunity to do good, and 
doth it not, to them it is sin. The impres- 
sions made upon childrens' minds when 
very young are apt to be^ recollected after 
many years, and may bring forth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness, fteflect upon 
the misery and distress occasioned in the 
wc%rld, exclusively by the inattention, of 
parents and teachers. Above all other 
governments ours should most seduousljr 
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encourage learning, as the very existence 
of its present happy form must depend on 
the virtue and knowledge of its citizens. 
You should show, on every occasion, with- 
out doors as well as within, patterns of 
moral rectitude to your pupils ; for actions 
speak louder than words, and when precept 
is supported by example, the most benefi- 
cial and lasting effects may be happily ex- 
pected; a fund of patience is requisite to 
support an even character and department; 
without this, relative trials will be altogeth- 
er insupportable, and numbers of unavoida* 
ble crosses, supernumerary disquietudes, 
and itinerant difficulties, will be continually 
intervening. But let patience have her per- 
fect work : remember that by turning one 
young person from the error of his ways 
you will save a soul from death, and hide 
a multitude of sins. I conceive it would 
answer a good purpose to deliver lectures 
to your pupils periodically, on the subjects 
of religion, morality, duty to parents, &c. 
A few appropriative sentiments in simpli- 
fied language, in these, or words like 
these, might have a good effect : 
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An Address toymng Persons, 

IN addressing you on this occasion I 
would first suggest a thought of the first 
importance, that perhaps seldom occurs to 
your minds, that is, " YOU AR£ BORN 
TO DIE ;" and from the moment of your 
existence, you are travelling to your graves, 
7— to endless misery, or everlasting happi- 
ness and joy- The choice you now make 
of vice or virtue, of vicious or virtuous 
companions, will pot only affect your inter- 
est in this, but like wise in the world to 
jcome. How often has it happened that 
children of respectable parents- have come 
to ignominious deaths-— have brought dis- 
ease upon their cons tisut ions, infamy upon 
their characters, and destruction upon their 
souh : while others by prudent and virtu- 
ous conduct, gained applause and respect 
from men in this world, and the approba- 
tion of pod in his eternal kingdom. De- 
pend upon it that it is not your external 
circumstances that can decide your fate, it 
is your internal virtue. You have now be- 
£un to act an awful part on the theatre of 
the universe, as an immortal spirit that has 
pome 'from God, who is your heavenly 
father, and far nearer a-kin to you than 
$our earthly father f *n be ; one is the first. 
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the other is the secondary cause of your 
existence ; and on the pare you are about 
to act your future and present felicity ulti- 
mately depends. If, instead of giving 
yourself up to the direction of virtue, you 
give yourself up to that of vanity, the event 
will be fatal* Remember you are exhort- 
ed ra the word of God 4t to remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth, before 
the evil days come ;" by commencing a 
virtuous habit in your youth it will become 
natural as it becomes habitual ? but if you 
postpone it, the consequence will be, that 
evil habits will grow upon you, and in time 
will become invincible. Remember if you 
wish to be respected by your friends, ad* 
mired by strangers and feared by your ene« 
mies, you must live a virtuous life. Beauw 
ty, riches* health, youth, and vigour, all 
will decay: but virtue alone will survive, 
when "time shall in eternity be lost ;" and 
while the virtuous are admired the vicious 
are despised by friends and foes. You are 
9 probationary mortal, placed in this world 
to be tried in the fire r if you retain your 
integrity, love your father and your God ; 
vperhaps he will take you to himself before 
njou see many of the storms of life, for there 
«re thousands of graves in the Church-yard 
not so long as you are ; therefore prepare 
to meet your God, for at an hour you least 
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expect the Son of Man cometh. You may 
think you have little need of the consola- 
tions of religion, but know the day may 
come when friends will forsake and foes 
surround you, God only knows what tribu- 
lations await youA Do not therefore wan- 
der from God, if you do, sin will pierce 
you with many sorrows. Venerate your 
parents, for they seek your welfare, love 
them for they are your best earthly friends, 
and as submission to their injunctions is 
strictly required by laws human and divine, 
obey them with cheerfulness and delight, 
for they love you affetionately and labour 
for your accommodation incessantly. Place 
your dependence on God, for. independent 
of-him you can receive no good thing. 
Peruse the Scriptures, for in them you wiU 
see the way to heaven delineated : but re- 
member while you read, that it is not the 
readers or hearers of the word, but the 
doers alone shall be rewarded with eternal 
benediction. Read the advice of a great 
and good man on his death-bed to his son, 
"- Solomon, my son, know thou the God of 
thy fathers, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind, for the Lord 
searcheth all hearts and understandeth all 
the imagination of the thoughts ; if thou 
seek him he will, he found of thee ; but if 
thou forsake him he will cast thee off fpr 
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ever." — I would also advise you to be obe- 
dient to your teachers, and improve your 
time, in gaining a liberal education ; for ic 
iwill be of great utility to you in your jour-. 
ney through life ; but if you will not attend 
to learning, nor obey your teachers, and 
break your parents' commands with impu- 
nity, then take heed ! beware ! the day 
of ruin is at hand : your golden moments 
being spent in idleness and dissipation, 
which should have been consecrated to the 
service of God* and obedience to your 
parents, complicated disease will seize your 
person, infamy your character,, and despe- 
ration your tortured mind : in you will the 
proverb be literally verified, to wit i "Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time ;" your 
friends being offended, your relatives dis* 
gusted, your tender parents' grey hairs, 
brought down with sorrow to the grave 
through your misconduct, poverty in con- 
junction with despair, will consequently 
bring up the rear, and seize upon the poor 
ruined, wretched, forlorn, disobedient or- 
phan, who finds in his abandoned condition 
(having accelerated his own premature 
fate.) 

" No eye to mark his sufferings with a tear,^ 
. No friejvd to comfort him, no hope to cheer*' 
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NOTE. 

THE primary cause, so many ignotfa* 
musses abound in the country parts of the 
American Republic, is, first ; parents are 
so parsimonious, or I should rather have 
said avaricious ; that they too often neg r 
< lect to send their children to school till they 
are advanced in years ; and generally the 
design of this propensity to accumulate 
property, is that they may be enabled to 
leave a sufficiency at their decease for the 
comfortable, if not magnificient accommo* 
dation of their offspring when arrived at 
years of maturity, the thought never recurs 
to their mind, " that learning is better than 
silver or gold ;" the one may enable us to 
enjoy brutal gratifications and often, too of- 
ten, accelerate the ruin of those possessed of 
them, as a rich man once exclaimed on his 
death bed, " would to God," says he, " I 
had been a poor man, for then I woulanot 
have had the opportunity of perpetrating 
the crimes which riches put in my power 
to commit ;" but the other, namely, intel- 
lectual improvement, capacitates the human 
mind to anticipate the pleasures of the 
first boro Sons of Heaven. 

Blest solitude here, humble minds may See, 

The book of nature, and the Deity. j 
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It enables us to enjoy the works of na T 
tore here and nature's God hereafter. When 
parents consent to send their children to 
school they do it not regularly, but rather 
periodically; they will send them one week 
and on the most trivial occasion keep them 
ftt home the next; hence they uniformly and 
very naturally forget what they learn, and 
pf course continue ignorant* One year's 
schooling given a child regularly is better 
thaa twenty years periodically. Secondly, 
\n the country parts of these states there is 
no manner of encouragement given to 
teachers of integrity, morality and ability ; 
hence it sometimes happens that men the 
most incapacitated for the important and . 
jnost interesting office of tutor for the ris- 
ing generation, oh account of their igno- 
rance as well as immorality, are the teach- 
ers in our country schools. And when a 
man of moral rectitude and' improved 
talents undertakes the important task, he is 
often treated with no more respect or con- 
sideration than the drunken sot, who, in* 
stead of improving, poisons the juvenile 
grinds of his pupils by his declarations, pre- 
cedents, &c. Little do parents think that 
by such injudicious, such ungenerous, such 
tmjust conduct they prove a barrier to pre* 
elude their defenceless children from en- 
toying real happiness here, or hereafter j» 
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they virtually open the flood gates of temp- 
tation upon them temporally, and shutthfe 
gates . of heaven against them eternallyv 
Ifs^i sentiment already suggested is correct, 
viz. That the education and intellectual 
cultivation of the rising generation is es«i 
sentially connected with the interest, the- 
honor, the prosperity of civil society, nay, 
the very existence of our individual, and 
national happiness, and prosperity. If (a$ 
I have already hinted) education is to the 
human soul what sculpture is to the solid 
marble, before it is elegantly carved by 
the sculptor's apparatus," surely the impor- 
tance of this part of the duty of every pat- 
riotic father, guardian and citizen imperi* 
ously demand legislative consideration. 
If the hereditary governments of antiquity 
found it necessarily connected with the 
prosperity of their states, to investigate and 
superintend the education of their youth, 
surely in a free government that duty is 
far more binding ; the utility more obvious, 
and the necessity more cogent ; and I am 
morally certain if the legislatures of the 
individual states were to give this import 
tant subject a moment's consideration^ 
they would be clearly convinced of the? 
validity of my propositions, and then' no 
doubt would exert their talents in estab- 
lishing some rql£ or enacting some law, for 
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the purpose of facilitating the education of 
our youth; which soon will become' the 
bulwark of the nation, the defenders of 
our rights, and the supporters of our utu 
alienable privileges. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



TT i«a k fact tfcat l». have demonstrated in 
Vny social intercourse with religious, tho* il* 
literate characters, that for the want of infor- 
mation they harbour the most spurious ideas, 
dishonourable notions and absurd conceptions 
of the book of nature, and nature's God . The 
reason is obvious, those who are able to pur- 
chase Philosophical performances on these to* 
pics, either have no taste to investigate volumi- 
nous works, or do not consider such an invest!* 
gation a Christain duty. .Others there are 
who have both inclination and taste for such 
investigations, but neither their time nor 
purses will allow them to gratify that inclina- 
tion. 

I therefore, do no* know how I can be 
more beneficial to my fellow citizens, than by 
thus giving them an opportunity of gaining 
the most useful and polite information, at a 
very trifling expense both of time and money* 
I endeavour to comprise a great deal of in- 
teresting matter in a small compass ; how far 
I have succeeded in my endeavours I will 
leave my reader to judge* It is a failing 
peculiar to many philosophical writers to be 
very prolix In their discussion, and some* 
times you have a flood of words and but a 
drop of matter* I hope I will not be con- 
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sideVed vain when I affirm that (though this 
^performance is but small) thousands of pages 
taight be investigated to obtain the informa- 
tion comprised herein/ There are some con- 
tracted and superstitious professors ol re- 
lig>°n» who condemn astronomical contem- 
plation as superfluous, yet I flatter myself 
that the reasonable part of all denominations 
will agree with me Jn maintaining, that a 
sketch of christainThilosophy is calculated to • 
iariswer the most valuable purposes, if there- 
fore the subsequent strictures have the' in- 
trinsically excellent tendency to impregnate 
one uninformed mind with honourable, il- 
lustrious and iranscendant conceptions of the 
Almighty, to fill the heart with t solemnity, 
love, gratitude and reverential awe ; if they 
will stimulate the reader to let bis life as well 
,as his lips praise and honour the Deity, my - 
end is gained, I am abundantly rewarded foe 
'*U my trouble. • , 



GEOGRAPHY 

OF ASIA IN GENERAL. 



EUROPE has been long distioguisbeicf, 
above every other division of the earth, for 
art^ arms, civilization, polished manners, 
arid extensive commerce * but these advanta- 
ges, although they confer pre eminence, do 
Dot point it out as the first division to be 
chosen when describing our globe ; for an 
author would ever wish to rise in importance, 
not to descend, as he proceeds on his subject* 
The following, reasons occur to shew the 
propriety of beginning with Asia* Divine 
revelation, as well as the dost authenticated 
ancient history, lead us to suppose that Man 
when first created was placed there ; there 
we find the human race multiplying, and 
gradually spreading to Africa and Europe* 
There the Jewish theocracy subsisted, an<f 
the immediate revelations of the Deity to 
mankind were made through Moses and the 
prophets, and finally by Jesus Christ. At 
present, full and interesting information is 
to be collected of this quarter ; the commerce 
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carried on from Europe to various parts of 
Jsiais of .great extent, whijst some of its 
richest and most populous countries are pos- 
sessed by Europeans* 

Asia, h also superior to Europe and Africa 
in the extent, of its territories, it stretching 
into all climates, from the frozen wilds of 
Siberiu, to the sultry regions of India and 
Sianu Inminy. parts of these vast regions 
the serenity of the air, the fertility of the 
soil, the delicbusness ot the fruits, the fra- 
grancy of the plants, the beauty and value, 
of the gems, and the fineness of its silks and 
cottons, gave it such charms, that in the 
earlies ages it was the seat oi the empires of 
the Assyrians % Medes, Persians , and Greeks ; 
after the extinction of these empires,, the 
Romans carried their arms even beyond the 
Ganges* in all these various revolutions, the 
natives wexe possessed of some share of power 
and opulence ; till at length the Mabomituns, 
spread their devastations very widely to the 
utter extirpation of liberfy and the polite arts, 
destroying all its ancient splendor, and ren- 
dering many of the most fertile spots uncnlti* 
rated deserts. On the death of Tamerlane f 
the Turks became conquerors, and took pos- 
session of the middle regions of Asia, which 
they now enjoy. On account of the rich 
aMoniodities which the southern parts afford, 
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the people <sf many distant countries still cary I 
on a considerable trade with each other ; and ' 
the Indies are resorted to for 'the purposes of j 
commerce by all the .naritime powers of £»- 
rope* Various are rhe religions professed iq ! 
Jsia. Many Jews are dispersed here, and 
considerable numbers were settled in the 
East Indies, many centuries before the pas- 
sage to those countries was discovered by the | 
Portuguese* Christianity is far from being 
general in Asia, though the Popish missiona- | 
ries have laboured with indefatigable zeal to 
introduce it; some sects of Christians are tol- 
erated in different parts, but its professors 
generally groan under the yoke of Turkish \ 
oppression. , rhe two sects of religion of 
Mahomet have overspread one third of Asia, 
and almost all the rest are involved in the 
grosest idolatry, under different forms ; the 
jnost considerable of which are the worship- 
pers of Brama and of Foe / besides these, 
there are the followers of Confucius, and some 
of a far more ancient sect, who derive their 
principles from Zoroaster , acknowledging but 
one Supreme Deity, whom they worship un- 
der the symbol of fire. 

From the variety of climates through 
which this very large quarter extends, the 
spil varies from the sterility of thfc sandy de* 
fere and the everlastingly frozen dad, to the 
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luxuriancy of the tropical landscape, ever 
clothed with the verdure of spring, and the, 
fullness and luxuriancy of summer and au- 
tumn : its inhabitants also bear every variety 
of tinct from the fair complexion of Circas- 
siari, to the olive and black of Hindustan and 
Malacca. 

The continent of Asia is situated between 
loorf. E* and 1^7^ W. longitude from 
Philadelphia, and between the equator and 
72^ . N. latitude, without including the 
islands that lie to the south. ft is about 
47 ^o miles in length, from the Dardanels 
on the W. to the eastern shore of Tariary; 
and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the 
most southern part of Malacca to the most 
northern cape of Nova Zen hla. It is bound- 
ed by the Frozen Ocean on the N. On the W. 
it is separated from Africa by the Red Sea, 
and from Europe by the levavt, the Arcbipe* 
logo, the Hellespont. Propcntit, Bisphorus, 
the Black Sea* the river Don, and a line drawn 
from it to the river Tobol, and from thence 
to the Cby, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. 
On the E. it is bound bv the Pacific, and on 
the S. by the Indian Ocean* 

Besides the empires of Japan. China, Hin* 
dostan, and Persia, the Russian , and Turks 
hold consicWphle territories ; it has also many 
less considerable sovereignties* . 
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To these may be added t;be dominions es- 
tablished here by the Europeans ; namely, !• 
the Spaniards in the Philippine Islands; 2. 
the Dutch at Matavia, in the isle- of Java, the 
Spl^e Islands^ Celebes or Madagascar ,*\nA dm 
the coast of the isle of Ceylon, isc* 3. the 
Portuguese in Goa, and other coasts of India* 
1 hese have all an absolute authority 5 and 
the European governors have in a great 
measure, the power of arbitrary princes. 
1 o these we shaU subjoin, 4. the English 
eettlements at. Bengal, Fort St* George, Bom- 
bay. Bentookn &c ; 5. the French at Pcn- 
dlcherry, 6c* 6. the Danes at Tranquebar 
and Danesburgh, on the coast of Coromandel, 
6f. ; 7. the Dutch at Negapatani) on the 
same coast. * >■ 

The languages spoken in Asia are too nu- 
merous to be reckoned up. The principal 
are the Japanese, the Chinese, the Malayan, 
the Arabic* Persian, Hindustan, Tartarian, 
Russ an, Turkish, and the modem Greek* 

A concise view of Asia, beginning at the 
East and proceeding to the West. 

I. 1 he empire of Japan* 

II. China, which is divided into north and 

south. 
XII. India, comprehending, 

1. The peninsula of India beyond the Gan- 
gese ; containing Cochinchina, Tonquin, 
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* 
Assam, Burniab, Pegu, Siarn, and Mal- 
acca* 
2. The peninsula on this side of the Ganges ; 
^ containing the Decan, Golconda, Crissa ,* 
. the Northern Circars ; Vislapour, with 
the Mahratta Country ; Mysore ; the 
Cornatic and Travancore. 

IV. Hindostan, or Indostan, formerly the 
territory of the Great Mogul, in which 
are many petty kingdoms, of late become 
independent states, or fallen under the 
jurisdiction of the English „ East India 
Company* 

V. Great Tartary, Siberia, Samqjedia, and 
Asiatic Russia. 

VI. Persia. , 

VII- Turkey iri Asia, which is divided into\ 
Eastern and Western. The Eastern con- 
tains Diarbek, Turcomania, and Georgia* 
The Western comprehends Arabia, Pales- 
tine, Syria^ and Anatolia* 

Villi The Asiatic inlands are divided intd 
three classes : 

1. Those of the Eastern Ocean, via. the 
Marian or Ladrcne islands, Formosa^ 
and the Philippine islands. 

2. Those in the Indian Ocean, which are 
the Moluccas, viz. Tidor, &c and "the 
Spice islands., namely Buda t Amboyna> 
Ceram, Termite, &c. Celebes, Borneo, 

D 
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Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, the Maldivia 
Islands, &c. > 

3- On the coasts of Asia, and in the Med- 
. ifenyinetei) as Cyprus, Rhodes, Lesbos, or 
Mytelene, Chios or Seio, Samos, &c. 

The prirttipal rivers of Asia are* the Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, Jordan, Indus, Ganges, Oby, 
Orchardus, Volga, Chesel^ and the Oxus* Irs 
highest mountains are, Caucasus, Tauris, Ida, 
JJbanus, Carmel, Sinai, Horeh, and Olympus, 

The islands of New Guinea* New Britain, 
New Ireland, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
and New Zealand, are as yet uncolonized 
by any European power .; and the Friendly, 
Society and Sandwich islands are but late dis- 
coveries. The island of New Holland, or 
perhaps on account of its Jargeness, we 
should rahter say continent, has of late become m 
an object of attention to the British govern- 
ment and thifher they hate sent their xonvkts*, 
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AFRICA, one of the four principle dU 
visions of the globe, is a peninsula of vase 
magnitude, extending from North to South 
about 4300 miles in length, and in breadth 
about 3500 from East to West. Ice shape 
bean some resemblence to that of a pyramid, 
whose base is the northern part, and the 
apex its southern promontory, called the 
Cape of Good Hope* On the: North it is 
bounded by the Mediterranean sea, which 
separates it from Europe ; on the South by 
the Southern ocean ; on the West by the At* 
lantic ; and on the East by the isthmus of 
Suez, the Red sea and the Indian ocean. The 
isthmus just mentioned connects it with Asia, 
and is a neck of land between 50 and 60 
miles in breadth* 1 he utmost extent of 
this continent is between 34//. S. and 38^. 
30W. N. Lat. and between 92*/. 30^. and 
125*/, 20m* E« Longitude ; so that the 
equator divides it almost exactly in the mid- 
dle. . ' 

From this account of the situation of Africa, 
it might have been concluded, though we 
had no experience of the truth of it, that 
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they imagined the internal parts of Africa to 
be uninhabitable, by reason of the heat of the 
climate. The fallacy of such notions, has 
however, been long detected, and all parts 
of this continent are found not only to be 
habitable, but actually inhabited. The bar- 
barity of the people is no objection to the 
country. It is certain that .the continent of 
Africa in many places offers the richest and 
most valuable productions of nature almost 
spontaneously. Gold is found on the Eastern 
coast in such abundance, or at least the pla- 
ces, where it has been formerly dug are so - 
apparent, that many travellers and amongst 
xhe rest the celebrated Mr* Bruce, are of 
opinion, that the Ophir mentioned in scripture 
was situated here, and tfiat further to the 
northward, the Tharshish, or Tarshish, men- 
tioned by the sacred writers is also seated. 
On the western coast gold is found in equal 
pfenty : and many of the mountains are said to 
be composed almost entirely of copper. ^ The 
roost useful gums are produced in many 
parts on the western coast ; with the great- 
est abundance of timber of all kinds, and 
innumerable valuable plants and flowers, 
differing from any to be met with in the other 
quarters of the world. In many parts of this 
continent, indeed, vast and burning desarts 
are to be met with ; but it is very probable 
that by proper attention and industry, even 
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these might be fertilized, and the whole ren* 
dered a comfortable and pleasant habitation 
for man. 

Africa is extremely well situated for eom* 
merce, not only on account of its almost insu- 
lar situation, which aifords a vast extent of 
coast, and its lying, as it were in the middle 
of the world, so that it has a ready commu- 
nication with Europe, Asia s and America ; 
•but likewise, asby the large rivers, both on 
the western ancton the eastern side, its pro- 
ducts could -with rid great difficulty, be con* 
veyed, even from the heart of the continent 
to any other quarter of the globe. At the 
mouths of these rivers, there are most excell- 
ent harbours, "where ships may fide Safely 
in all kinds'of weather. ' in short this conti- 
nent, though much' neglected, seems to offer 
an inexhaustible treasure of every th?ng valua- 
ble the world can afford ; and it isisurprizing;' 
that the European nations should have been 
at such pains to establish colonies in the re- 
motest regions of the world, where the colo- 
nies could not be reduced, if they took into 
their heads to revolt, and neglect a country 
equally rich and much nearer where'it wodd 
be more easily in their power to curb the rebel- 
lious spirit of those, who should establish 
themselves there, if they thought it their in- 
terest to keep them in subjection. 
D % / 
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The arts, however, once flourished in Egypt, 
at Carthage, and in several other places in 
the N. of Africa; but they are fled> and 
scarce in any place but Egypt is a stone left to 
attest the magnificent buildings that formerly 
displayed the architective skill of the inhabi- 
tants. In the N. of Africa commerce carried 
the blessings of nature to distant regions -, and 
secured a friendly intercourse of arts, ot 
manufactures, and of the superfluities of each 
country ; but little commerce now remains, 
and the ships and gallies, instead of being 
employed in trade, are sent in search of prey, 
to strip the honest merchant of his' treasures, 
and enslave those whom they plunder- 
In ancient times, the kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia were particularly 'celebrated, and 
the rich and powerful state of Carthage , once 
the formidable rival to the Korean republic, 
extended her commerce over the then known 
world ; even the British shores were visited 
by her fleets ; but Juba, king of Mauritania, 
inviting the .Romans to an alliance agiinst 
Carilwge, that formidable power was subdued, 
. andi gradually all the neighbouring kingdoms 
and states. The oppressions and severities 
practised on the natives by the Rojnan gover- 
nors, entirely suppressed that commercial 
spirit which had so much prevailed in times of 
liberty- Supineness succeeded ; thelandslay 
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uncultivated, and want and misery prevailed. 
tJpon the decline of the Roman empire, in the •■ 
fifth century, the north of Africa was over-" 
run by the Vandals, who contributed still 
more to the destruction of the country- la 
the seventh century, the Saracans made a 
sudden conquest of the jcoasts of Egypt and 
Barbary;. these were succeeded bp the Turks z 
and both being of the Mahometan religion, 
whose professors sprea4 desolation wherever 
they came, , the ruin of that once flourishing 
part of the world was completed. 

All the continent of Africa, except the 
Dorthern parts, was lpng unknown to the 
moderns ; the discoveries anciently made by 
the C&rthagmians were forgotten, and. the 
Portuguese^ who first explored the western 
coast of Africa, were about sixty years em- 
ployed in that task before they reached the, Cape 
of Good Hope, in the year 1497, until which 
time it was entirely unknown to the Europeans ;. . 
arid indeed the inlanc^ parjts of Africa ane still % 
in a great measure undiscovered, though tjiey 
may probably be stored with, treasures^ and 
capable of great improvements. 

The principal rivers in this part of the earth 
are the Nile^ which, dividing Egypt intp two; 
parts, discharges itself into the Mediterranean* ' 
the Ma?hea % CondeU Barodus, Tafikt, Niger f j 

Senegal, Gambia, the fiver of the Elephants, / 
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and several others which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the river of St* Christopher, of the 
Holy Ghost, St. Jago, Zebec, Magadoxd, *nd 
come others of inferior note, which empty 
themselves into the Eastern Ocean ; besicte 
several inland streams* Itsprincipallakes are 
those of Dambia^ Zaftan, and Zarribre or 
Zaire*/ 

Africa has, however, a great scarcity* of 
water t some large districts being entirely des- 
titute of that necessary element ; and in some 
parts are vast tracts of barren sands, which 
the wind blows in such prodigious quantities,- 
as to bury whole caravans, And suffocate the 
miserable travellers^ '- < 

Africa has likewise many high and extensive 
mountains; the most remarkable of whtehare, 
1. The Atlas, which had ; its name from' a 
king of Mauritania, a great lover of astrono- 
my, who used to observe the v stars from its 
summit, on which account the poets'represent 
him as bearing the* heavens on his shoulders- 
These mountains extend from the" Western 0- 
vean to. Egypt* 2> The Mountains* of the 
Moon, called by the Spaniards, ' Montos Gbaros, 
which are still higher than those of Atlas* — 
3. Those of Sierro Leona, or (he Mountain* of 
the tton&, which divide Nigrfca from Guinea, 
and extend as^far as Ethiopia* These were 
styled by the ancients, The Mountains of God, 
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oa account of tjieir being subject to thunder 
and lightning ; and, 4. The Pike of Teneriffe, 
which the Dutch make their first meridian, is 
said to be still higher than any of the rest, and 
is situated on an island of the same name near 
the coast. 

The most remarkable capes in Africa, are, 
Cape Verdy and the Cafe of Good Hope* The 
former is" so called from the perpetual verdure 
which the country there exhibits ; and is the 
most westerly point of the continent. The 
Cape of Good Hope was at first named by the 
Portuguese 9 who discovered it, " The Cape of 
Storms;" but John II. of Portugal, under 
whose patronage it was discovered, confident 
that the long sought route to the East Indies 
would be then traced, changed its name to 
that of Good Hope. The only strait in Africa, 
is that of Babelmandel t through which a com- 
munication is opened between the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean. 

The whole continent of Africa is divided 
into the following states and kingdoms. -Pro- 
ceeding from N. to S..along the eastern side, 
are. ' ' 

Egypt ; Abyssinia, or Upper Ethiopia, com- 
prehending Nubia ; the coast of Abex and -4- 
nian ; Zanguebar and Sofala ; Terra de Notal, 
Caffraria, and the country of the Hottentot f 4 
which surrounds the Cape of Good Hope. * 
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To the N. of Caffrariay withha land arc 
tbe countries of, 

MonomoHpa and Monomugu 

On doubling the cape from S. to N. are, 

Mataman, Bengueio. Angola, Congo, Loango, 
Benin, Guinea ; Nigritia and Zaara, or the 
Desert ? Biledulgerid, Morocco.* 

On the N. coast, called the coast of Bar- 
bary, are, 

Algiers, Tunis j Tripoli/, and Barca. 

The African islands are divided into seve- 
ral classes. 

On the E. coast of Africa^ are Zocotra, 
Babektyandel ; the Kdmbr a islands, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon* 

The principaj islands on the W. t>f Africa, 
are, St- Helena, the Cape Verd islands, the 
Canary islands, tbe Madeiras, afida few others 
of less odfc. 



6F EUROPE IN GENERAL. 



THIS part of the globe was called Eu- 
ropa by the Romans, as it is still by the Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, and Italians. The English, 
Americans and French call it Europe ; the 
Turks gave it the name of Alfrank and /?«- 
melt ; the Georgians in Asia, call it Frankoba, 
and the rest of the people of Asia, give it the 
name of Frankirtan. 

This grand division of the earth is situated 
between the 10th degree W. and the 65th de- 
gree E. longitude from London, and between 
the 36th and 7 2d degree of. N. latitude, ex- 
tending 3000 miles in length, and 2500 in 
breadth. It is bounded on the N. by the fro- 
zen Sea : on the E. by Asia, from which \% 
is separated by the Archipelago, the Euxine 
or Black Sea, and the Patau* M&tus, and 
thence by a line drawn from the river Tanias 
or Don, almost to the river Oby ; on the S. 
by the Mediterranean Sea, which divides it 
from Africa ; and on the W. by the Atlantic 
Ccean. 

Europe is the most highly cultivated quar- 
ter of the globe, contains, according to 
Zimmerman's Political Survey of Europe, 
•nly about 2,627,574 square miles j whereas, 
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the habitable. parts of the world in the other 
quarters, are estimated at 36,666,806 square 
miles ; yet it is in many respects, that which 
most deserves 6ur attention. There the hu- 
man mind has made the greatest progress to- 
wards improvement • and there the Arts, 
whether of utility or ornament, the Sciences, 
both civil and military, have been carried to 
the greatest perfection. It is in Europe that 
we find the greatest variety of character, go- 
vernment, 5 And manners; and from whence 
we draw the greatest number of facts, both 
for our instruction and entertainment. 

The, happy temperature of its climate, no 
part of it lying within the Torrid Zone, and 
the great variety 6f its surface, have had a 
considerable tendiency in giving it the superi- 
ority over the rest of the. world. We know 
from experience, the effect of a moderate cli- 
mate both on plants and animals. The great 
number of mountains, rivers, seas^, &c. which 
(divide the different countries of Europe from 
one another, is extremely commodious for its 
inhabitants. The seas and rivers facilitate 
the intercourse and commerce between differ- 
ent nations ; and even the barren rocks and 
mountains are more favourable for exciting 
human industry and invention, than the natu- 
ral luxuriancy of more fertile soils. Greece 
is more diversified in its surface than Europe, 
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and more interrupted by natural boundaries 
or divisions, yet we know from history, that 
it was in Greece where the human mind began 
to avail itself ^of its strength, and where many 
of the arts, subservient to utility or pleasure, 
were invented or at least much improved 5 
therefore what ancient Greece was with re- 
gard to Europe, Europe is with regard to the 
rest of the globe. 

The greatest part of Europe bring situated 
about the 45th degree of N. lat. and even 
its most southern provinces being far distant 
from the torrid zone ; the species of organi- 
zed bodies are much less numerous in Europe, 
than in any other parts of the globe : Thus, 
for instance, upon an equal number of square 
miles, the number of species of quadrupeds 
In Europe, is to the number of them in 
Asia, as 1 to 11 — 5, to that in America, as 
1 to 11— %, and to that in Africa, as 1 to 10: 
and the number of the vegetable species in 
the other three divisions of the globe, is 
greatly superior to that in Europe. But na- 
ture has enriched the European continent with 
every species of minerals ; diamonds and pla- 
tina, perhaps, excepted. Gold, the first of 
metals, is not found in Europe as plentifully 
as in the other continents. However, as the 
European nations excel the rest of mankind, 
not only in the skill of making the best use of. 
E 
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their natural productions, but also in the art 
of transplanting injo th^ir own soil, as many 
of the foreign, productions as their nature will 
permit,; Europe, upon the whole, must be 
allowed to be one of the richest parts of the 
globe. 

It is not to be doubted, that Europe was 
much colder formerly than it is at present; 
the ancient descriptions of the climate of Ger- 
many, tends to confirm this. In the time of 
Caesar, the Rein Deer, a$ well as the Elk, 
and the W&d Bull, were inhabitants of the 
He^cynian forest, which then overshadowed 
a great part of Germany and Poland. At 
present those animals, particularly the tvy* 
first, are found only amidst the snow f s of Lap- 
land and Siberia, and on the rocks of Spits- 
bergen. The beneficial alterations which have 
been made during the last 1500 years, in the 
appearance of this division of the globe, suf- 
ficiently assign the causes of the diminution ol 
cold. Those immense woods which intercept- 
ed from the Earth the rays of the Sun, have 
been gradually cleared. The jnoi-asses have 
been drained ; and in proportion as the soil 
has been cultivated, the air has become more 
temperate. Canada, at this day, is an exact 
picture of ancient Germany. Although situ- 
ated in the same parallel with the finest pro- 
vinces of Fraxice,. that country experiences 
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the most rigorous cold : the Rein Deer are 
very numerous ; the grotmd is covered with 
deep and . lasting snow, and the great River 
of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a 
season when the waters of the Seine and thfc 
Thames are usually free from ice. 

The Christian Religion is established 
throughout every part of Europe, except in 
Turkey, but is divided into a number of dif- 
ferent sects. . In Russia, some parts or* Po- 
land, in Walachia, Moldavia, Padolia, Vol- 
hinia- and Greece, the doctrines of the Eastern 
or Greek Church are established. In Italy, 
part of Swisserland, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Poland, part of Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, the inhabitants follow the doctrines of 
the Church ot Rome ; while Great Britain , 
Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, great 
part of Germany, Holland, and part of Swis- 
serland, have embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation ; and profess the Protestant reli- 
gion, and generally, as far as establishments. 
are concerned, according to the doctrines of 
Luther or Calvin. 

The languages of Europe are derived from 
the six following: the Greek, Latin, Teu* 
ionic or Old German, the AUic, Sclavonic, 
and Gothic ; from the dialects and intermix- 
tures, of these are formed the languages of 
the 'most considerable parts of Europe, est* 
vept that of Turkey and Tartaty. 
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With respect to the governments of Eu- 
rope, all we can say, is, that the very appear- 
ance of liberty -is banished ; the great states 
have tyrannized over the less, till the very 
least particle of republicanism is annihilated : 
even the republic of Swisserland is now no 
jrnore : weeping liberty has retired, disrobed 
and in; tears, to make room for the most 
dreadful despotism that ever tormented or de- 
graded the human family, one part of which 
are exalted above the state of man, while the 
others aje degraded below the stare of brutes. 
How lamentable the contrast, yet how true, 
and at the same time how astonishing the de- 
pravity, inconsistency, and degeneracy of the 
human character, in many parts of Europe, 
where the vulgar multitude not only literally 
worship the political and ecclesiastical tyrants , 
who oppress, degrade agd torment theiij, but 
virtually lick the dust on Vhich their despotic 
sovereigns walk. 



- OF AMERICA. IN GENERAL. 



AMERICA, the fourth and grand divi. 
sion of the earth, received its name from Ame- 
rlcus Fespusius, a Florentine ; who was far 
from deserving that honour, to which he had . 
no other claim than a few inconsiderable dis- 
coveries after Columbus had led the way, and 
his drawing a map of the country ; if there- 
fore It was proper for it to receive the name 
of any European, it might with more justice 
have been called Columbia, from the great 
man who made it known jo the Europeans ; 
and is generally so called by the British race 
of inhabitants here. 

This hew World, as it is emrjhatically call- 
ed, extends from the frozen regions of the 
north, where its limits are impervious to hu- 
man observation, on account of the impassable 
barriers of ice, which never yield to the in- 
fluence of the summer sun, through an ex- 
tent of country, in which successively pass all 
the climates to be found in the other regions 
of the earth, and at length terminates on the 
south, in the snow-capped rocks of Terra del 
Ftfego. Thus the continent of America ex- 
tends frpm about the eightieth degree, N- to 
the fifty* sixth degree of S. latitude, and'where 
E 2 
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Its breadth is known from the 40th E. to the 
50th W. longitude from Philadelphia, with- 
out including the islands, stretching between 
eight and nine thousand miles in length : but 
in its greatest breadth, where certainly known, 
three thousand six hundred and ninety ; though 
in the middle it is not above sixty or seventy 
miles oven 

It is bounded on the north by the seas about 
the north pole ; and on the E- by Davis's 
Straits, which separate it from Greenland, 
and by the great k Atlantic Ocean, which di- 
vides it from Europe and Africa ; on the S. 
by the vast Southern or Pacific Ocean, and on 
the W. by the North Pacific Ocean, which 
separates it from the eastern part of the coa- 
tinent of Asia, the desolate but temperate and 
extensive regions of New Holland; also from 
New Guinea, and an immense number of 
fruitful and populous islands. About the six- 
ty-eighth degree of north latitude, it very 
nearly joins the most eastern point of Asia, 
a fact which the indefatigable labours of Cap- 
tain Cook ascertained , the low countries being 
there bnly sixteen or eighteen leagues apart. 
v It is very remarkable, that the climates of 
North America, are many degrees colder than 
any of the countries under the same latitude 
in Europe ; thus New Britain, which is near- 
ly in the %ame latitude with Great Britain^ is 
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insupportably cold to an European : the 
greatest part of the frozen country of New- 
foundland; the bay of St. Laurence, and Cape 
Breton, lie parallel wjth the coast of France ; 
Nova Scotia and New England are in the 
same latitude as the Bay of Biscay ; New- 
York and Pennsylvania lie opposite to Spaia 
and Portugal. Hence th£ '.coldest winds of 
North America blow from' the N. and the W". 
as they do here from the N. and the E. — 
Many causes have been assigned for this re- 
markable increase of cold in America, to that 
fefe binder the same parallel of latitude in Eu- 
rope ; one is the wind travelling over a vast 
extent of land from the north and west, be- 
fore it reaches those parts of Ameri a above 
mentioned ; and some philosophers have main- 
tained that America was entirely overspread 
with an immense ocean, long since the records 
«f history speak of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
This vast continent is divided almost in two 
by an isthmus about fifteen hundred miles in 
length, and in one place so narrow as to be 
only about sixty miles over ; but being moun- 
tainous, it would be impossible, perhaps, to 
open a communication there between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans. All the conti- 
nent to the, north of this isthmus, together 
with the isthmus itself, is styled North Ame- 
rica - r and all to the south of it, including 



thatcven on this side the equator, i^ styjed-. 
South America. This narrow neck is called 
the Isthmus of Darien. ' ^ 

North America is far from being mountain* 
ous, and chiefly consists of gentle ascents and 
level plains ; the principal hills in this exten- 
sive tract are called thp Appalachian, or Alle- 
ghany mountains, which extend on the back 
of the United States* But in South America 
is the immense and loTty chain called the Cor- 
dillera or the Andes, which in height *3n4 
length exceed any chain of mountains in the 
other three parts of the earth ; for beginning 
near the Isthmus of Darien, they extend to ttie 
straits of Magellan?, cutting the whole south- 
ern part of America in two, and running, a 
length of four thousand three hundred miles. 

America is also well watered by rivers nor 
only for the support of animal life, and aB 
the advantages of fertility, but for the conve- 
nience of trade, and the intercourse of the 
distant inhabitants by water* In North A- 
merica the great river Mississippi, rising about 
the falls of St. Anthony, in latitude 47d. N. 
j*un^ about two thousand miles, chiefly froA 
N. to S« receiving in its course the Ohio, the 
Missouri, the Illinois, the Ouisconfin, the Su 
Croix, the St. Pierre, and other large rivers, 
navigable almost to their very sources, and 
laying open the inmost recesses of this contu 
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sent. Near the heads of these are extensive 
lakes of fresh water, which have a com muni- 
cation with each other, and with the great 
river St. Lawrence, which is navigable for 
ships above four hundred miles from its mouth, 
where it is said to be ninety miles broad. On 
the eastern side of North America are the fine 
xivers Hudson, Delaware, James, Potowmac, 
Susquebannah, Connecticut, and several others 
of great length and depth, which, with many 
ethers are particularly described in Morse's 
Geography. 

In South America are the two largest rivers 
in the known world, the river of Amazons, 
and the Rio de la Plata ; the* first rises in Pe- 
rn, and after a course of above three thousand 
six hundred miles, in which it receive** a pro- , 
digious number of navigable rivers, falls into 
the ocean between Brazil and Guiana. The 
Rio de la Plata, or Plate river, rises in the 
heart of the country, and becomes so large 
by the accession of other considerable rivers, 
pouring such an immense flood into the sea, 
that it makes it taste fresh for several leagues 
from the shore. 

A country of such vast extent on each side 
tbe equator, must necessarily have a variety 
of soils as well as climates ; but if we except 
^he most northern and southern parts, which 
here, as every where else, are naturally bar* 
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ren, the rest is an immense treasury of nature, 
producing most bf the metals* minerals, plants, 
fruits, trees, and woods, to be met within, 
the other parts of the world, and many of 
them in greater quantities and higher perfec- 
tion. The gold. and silver of South America 
have supplied Europe with spch immense 
quantities of those precious metals, that the 
value of specie, in consequence, is greatly de- 
creased • according to Montesquieu, the quan- 
tity then in circulation when he wrote* was, 
to that before the discovery of the Indies as 
thirty- two is to one. And in the. revolution 
of about forty years, which time has elapsed 
since he made the calculation, the difference has 
become considerably greater ; notwithstanding 
the immense quantities of silver annually car- 
ried to China, which never returns* 

The southern division of this country also 
produces an immense quantity of diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds, emethysts, and other, valua- 
ble stones, which are brought into Europe, 
in such quantities as have also greatly lowered 
their value. To these may be added a great 
number of other commodities, which, ttiQugh 
of less price, are of much greater use. Of 
this sore are the constant and plentiful sup- 
plies of cochineal, indigo, anattb, logwood, 
brasil, fustic, pimento, lignum vitae, rice, gin- 
ger, cacao, or the chocolate nijt, sugar, to- 
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bacco, banilas, cotton, red^wood, the bal- 
sams of Tulo, Peru, and Chili, Jesuit's bark,' 
mechoacan, sassfras, sarsaparilla, cassia, ta- 
marinds, bides, furs, ambergris, and a great 
-variety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, 
before the discovery of America, Europeans 
were either entire strangers, or forced to pro- 
cure them at an exorbitant price from Asia and 
Africa- 
America has also a variety of most excel- 
lent fruits, which although they grow wild, 
come to great perfection; as pine-apples, po* 
megranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, man- 
catons, cherries, pears, apples^ figs, grapes ; 
vast numbers of culinary, medicinal, and other 
herbs, rodts and plants. 

Add to this, the surprising fertility with 
which the soil is blessed, by which many exo- 
tic productions are nourished in as great per- 
fection as in their native ground. 

With all this plenty and variety, the vast 
continent of America formerly laboured under 
the want of many necessaries and useful com* 
modities : for upon the first landing of the 
Europeans, they found neither corrf, wine, 
nor oil, and the inhabitants in many places 
knew not the use of corn, but made their bread 
of pulse or roots. European sheep, goats, 
cows, asses, and horses, were not to be found, 
though the land abounded with pastures 5 and 
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at first the sight of a man on horseback wrald 
throw a whole troop of the innocent aad 
simple inhabitants into a dreadful panic* > But 
all these animals have been imported hither in 
such plenty, and have increased so fast in those 
fertile plains., that the country has no waaat 
of them, as appears from the innumerable 
hides, particularly of oxen, continually ex- 
ported. However, in the room of these do- 
mestic animals, they had others no less valua- 
ble, and to which the Europeans, upon the 
first discovery were utter strangers. 

The same may be said of the vast variety 
of birds to be seen here, some of which great- 
ly surpass all that are to be found in any other 
parts of the world, for their surprising beaaty, 
fine shape, bright and glowing colours. The 
seas, lakes, and rivers, also abound with the 
greatest variety of fish. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans, they 
had arts of , their own ; having some notion 
of painting, they also formed pictures by a 
beautiful arrangement of feathers of alt co- 
lours, and in some parts built palaces and tem- 
ples. Though the use of iron Was unknown, 
■ they polished precious stones, cut down trees, 
and made not only small canoes but boats of 
considerable bulk r Their hatchets were head- 
ed with a sharp flint, and of flints they made 
knives* Thus, a$ the arrival of the Euro- 
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peans, they afforded a lively picture of the 
primitive state of mankind in the infancy 
of ijjie world, for, at that period the arts, 
the sciences, and all the learning that had 
long flourished in these more enlightened 
parts of the earth, were entirely unknown. 
Having thus given a short account of A- 
merica in general, we shall next exhibit a 
general^view * of the United States. 

The United States of America 
(exclusive of that vastly extensive and in- 
trinsically valuable territory lately added 
thereto namely, Louisiana) occupy perhaps 
the 38th part of the habitable globe. They 
are classed in three Grand Divisions, viz. 
The Northern, comprehending the States of 
Vermont, New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
(including the district of Maine) Rhode- 
Island and Connecticut: the Middle, the 
States of New-York,* New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and the Ohio : the 



* The author finds it a very difficult and arduous 
ia*k, (o do even a small degree of justice to the sub- 
jects he attempts to investigate and delineate, on ac- 
count of the limits of his plan, and he is necessitated 
(with reluctance) to forego interesting matter con- 
fiected with the antecedent and subsequent topics 
which he would gladly introduce would the brevity of 
his plan admit of it. 

F 
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Southern, the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, North- Carolina, Tennessee, 
SoutluCaroKna and Georgia. 
- If we comprehend the whole territory 
now under the government of the United 
States we niay ascertain its extreme length 
from £. to W. to be about 2100 miles, 
and its extreme breadth about 1600. It is 
estimated to contain 2,000,00b square miles, 
which is four, fifths as many is are contain-. 
ed in all Europe. It is about thrice the 
size of the Chinese empire, and by far the 
the largest territory on eart,h, whose inha- 
bitants live tinder the same general govern- 
ment. The number of inhabitants, as near 
as I can find out, is between 6 and 7,000,000, 
upwards of 950,000 of whom are slaves, we 
might say a million, as the citizens of South- 
Carolina (to their eternal shame) continue 
to import them from Africa. Our military 
strength consists in a well disciplined militia 
of about 950,000 brave, independent free : 
men, which are considered the bulwark of 
the nation. There is also an army of 4000 
men to defend the frontiers of the Union, 
and to man the different forts, &c The «- 
pences of our government for the year 1804, 
inclusive, were as follows : 
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For tfic Civil las*, - Dls. 564,3 14 68 

Incidental Expenditures* - 183,496 50 

Intercourse with Foreign, Nations, 1 59,900 
The Military Department, - 863,35 
The Naval Establishment, - . 863,351 

TOTAL, Dls. 5,634,412 l£ 

Let any man who wishes to appreciate ifte 
excellency of our government contrast the 
above sum with the enormous expenditures 
attached to most of the governments of Eu- 
rope. 

Of the different Religions, Governments* 
Xsnguages, Civilization, and Commerce of 
Nations 

I. OF RELIGION. 

The term religion has a variety of signi* 
flcations : For instance, it may signify piety, 
devotion, godliness, holiness, virtue, &c. ; 
or the worship rendered to the Supreme Be- 
ing in the manner most agreeable to his 
will. Religion, therefore, considered in 
this point of view, has great influence on 
the conduct of men ; and consequently its 
purity is of the last importance. It is high- 
ly worth our attention as individuals in this 
life x for when it is puref it sooths our sor- 
rows, refines our joys, sheds its heavenly 
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influence on our souls ;' and lays the foun- 
dation of our happiness in the world to 
come. It is of great advantage to states, as 
it inspires honesty in every one ? integrity 
in the legislators and magistrates, fidelity in 
the citizens, good faith in commerce, and 
an upright discharge of all the duties of ci- 
vil and social life. 

The religions most prevalent, at present, 
are, Christianity, Judaism, Mahometan! sm, 
and Paganism. All these have establish- 
ments in differentjeountries, except Juda- 
ism, which is not now the established reli- 
gion of any country ; yet its professors are 
to be met with in most parts of the world- 

JfcstfS Chris? (whom we believe to be 
the Son of God, and the Saviour of man- 
kind) is the Author and founder of the 
Christian religion. The particulars of his 
nativity, life, &c. are recorded in the writ- 
ings of the Evangelists, to which we!refer. 
Christianity implies a true belief in Christ 
and his doctrine, as set forth in the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, and 
a constant perseverance in all good works, 
by following his example in the practice of 
benevolence, charity, chastity, friendship, 
fortitude, honesty, hospitality, humility, 
justice, mercy, prudence, temperance,. and 
all other Christian virtues and graces. 
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The Christians are divided into three ge, 
neral denominations : namely, Roman Ca- 
tholics, Greeks, and Protestants*— The 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches near- 
ly agree in religious tenets. Roman Catholics 
are those who own the supremacy of the 
bishop or pope of Ronpe ; and the Creeks 
those wlio joined the bishop of Constanti- 
nople, and denied the pope's supremacy— 
About the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tqfy, Luther, "Calvin, and other eminent 
men, asserted that the church had lost its . 
original purity, and become corrupt ; and 
soon after denied the authority of the pope, 
and began a reformation in the church : and 
hence were called Reformers. The name 
Protestant took its rise from the reformed 
princes and deputies of fourteen impe- 
rial cities protesting against a decree in fa~ 
vour of the church of Rome, at the diet of 
Spires, in Germany, 1 529,— Luther and 
Calvin did not altogether agree in their opi- 
nions, especially concerning church govern- 
ment : the one admitting episcopacy, that is, 
the government of the church by bishops^ the 
other presbyterianismy that is, by presbyters 
or elders : Hence the appellations of Luther- 
ans and Calvinists, or Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. — There are a variety of other 
sects among the Protestants : such as, Inde~ 
F 2 
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pendents, Quakers, Anabaptists or Baptists, 
Arminians, Methodists, &c 

Judaism is the religion of the Jews. Its 
tenets are contained in the scriptures of the 
Old Testament, particularly in the Penta* 
teuch, or five books of Moses. • As the Jews 
do not believe in Jesus Christ, but expect 
that the IV^essiah is yet to come, therefore 
they refuse to acknowledge the authority of 
the New Testament, 

Mahbntetanism commenced about the be- 
ginning of the 7th century* It was founded 
by Mahomet ; who was bofn at Mecca in 
Arabia, in the year 57K It is a mixture of 
the Christian, Jewish, and Pagan religions; 
the principles whereof are' contained in a 
book called the Alcoran or Koran. Maho- 
met pretended to be a- prophet sent from . 
God ; and propagated his religion by fire 
and sword. He allows a plurality of wives, 
forbids wine, and promises his followers the 
greatest sensual delights in paradise.— Ali 
and Omar, two of the followers of Mahomet, 
differed in expounding the Koran ; and 
therefore divided the Mahometans into two 
sects or orders, called after themselves, the 
orders of Ali and Oman : 

Paganism is the religion of the people un- 
acquainted with the true God, "who made 
•' the world and ali things therein; and in 
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*< whom we live, move Y and have our 
" being." 

IL Of Government. 

The object of government is pfsought to 
be t the protector) of the persons^ properties 9 
rights* saidprivikges of the people, individu- 
ally and collectively. Government is gener- 
ally divided into three branches or depart* 
ments, viz. the legislative, "executive, and ju- 
dicial* The laws^are made by the legislative 
branch : the* Parliament of England, the 
Congress of America, and the /several State 
Legislatures, are vested with, and exercise 
this power. J The business of the executive 
branch is to carry the laws effect, by enforc- 
ing obedience to them, or in inflicting penal. 
ties and punishments on transgressors ; the 
King of Great Britain, the President of the 
United States, and the State Governors ard 
vested with, and exercise this power. The 
judicial department has to interpret the laws, 
to judge of and determine controversies be- 
tween man and man, and to condemn, or 
jpronounce sentence of punishment on offend- 
ers : this power is vested in, and exercised 
by Juries and Judges, orXourts of Justice, 

There are four forms of national govern- 
ment, viz* tnonarcbial, aristocratical y demo* 
cratical and mixed. Monarcbial government 
ist, when the supreme authority is in the 
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hands of one person, called the monarch, or 
Sovereign, who is styled Emperor, King, 
Prince, Duke, 8$c. Some Monarchs are des* 
fotic, that is, act as they please, being abso- 
lute masters of the- lives and fortunes of 
their subjects, and having no rule for their 
c6nduct but their will : others are lirnitei^ 
having their conduct strictly defined and re- 
strained by the laws. In an aristocratical 
government, the nobles or great men have 
usurped the supreme authority, without the 
suffrages of the people ; and if their num- 
ber be small, it is termed an Oligarchy. In 
a- democratical government, the people have 
the sovereign authority in their own hands; 
from whence it is delegated to their repre- 
sentatives in Assembly, Parliament, Con- 
gress, &c. A mixed government is, when 
these three forms, or any two of them are 
mixed or blended together \ as in Great 
Britain, where the government is a com- 
pound of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy. 

III. Of Languages. 

By languages we communicate the ideas 
pr thoughts in our minds one to another. 

It is universally allowed, that there was 
but one language from Adam to the ffood. 
This original language is by many supposed 
to be the Hebrew ; which hath great energy 
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and sublimity. The writings in this language 
except the old Testament, are lost. It con*, 
tinued to be spoken by Noah and his sons 
till the building of Babel : and then was 
continued in the line of Eber, the progenia 
tor of the Hebrews or Jews. Afthe dis- 
persion, on the confusion of tongues, the 
three families of Noah's sons separated into 
different countries, and three general lan- 
guages seemed to have been formed. 1. The 
ancient Persian : which was the mother of 
the East Indian, the Egyptian, modern Per^ 
sian, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, 2. the 
Arabic, of which the Ethiopian, Chaldaic, 
Assyrian, and Syraic, are dialects, and 
which have an affinity with the Hebrew. — 
3- The Tartar language, which spread in 
various dialects over the North of Europe 
and Asia. 

IV. Of Ctuffization and Commerce* 

Some have supposed th^t mankind were 
originally in a barbarous state, and that in 
progress of time they became civilzed. But 
the truth is, that man was created perfect ; 
and though he soon lost his moral rectitude, 
he retained much of the knowledge of nature 
and art. Noah no doubt, acquired all the 
learning of the old world, and his sons must 
have had considerable experience ; as they 
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Vcrc alxtat an 100 years old at the flood* — 
Accordingly, soon after this -event we find 
Noah practising agriculture, and his poste- 
rity building the magnificent tower of Babel, 
the cities of Babylon and Nifteveh, and 
founding the empires of Assyria, Egypt, 
and India. Job and his friends, who lived 
in Arabia before the time of Moses, appears 
by the book bearing his name, to have been 
acquainted with agriculture; astronomy, tnu 
neralogy, civil government, and 'true relit 
gion 3 commerce was early carried on. In 
thetime of Jacob txve read of a company of 
Jshmnelites trading to Egypt, and of coined 
silver being then in use as a medium of 
-trade. And long before, in the time'df A- 
brahatn, private ;pro|>erty was understood) 
tod particular modes established for convey- 
ing real estates ; as is evident from his pur- 
chasing the field of Machpelah*— — ^Gen» 
chap, $$, 

Great par$ of mankind, however, soon 
become barbarous* This was owing to their 
removing from the sdat of their ancestors, 
£ettleing iq^nterior parts, anc| in small rode- 

Eendent tribes, their frequerit wars, and 
)sing their connection, intercourse, and 
trade with the civilized part of mankind. 

The sciences were, after the flood, first 
cvltivated in Chaklea, from whence they 
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were carried to India and £gypt; from Egypt 
they weire brought to Greece, and after- 
wards to koine., The Romans, along with 
their arms, carried the arts through great 
part of the world* But by the irruption of 
the Goths and Vandals, the arts were lost, 
and Europe again sunk into barbarity.-— lit 
Constantinople alons they were preserved* 
and after several centuries, they begat* 
again to revive in Italy ; and spread gradu- 
ally to other nations* The arts and science* 
in general, are now carried to higher per- 
fection m Europe, than ever they were in 
any other part or age of the world. 

The first people that applied themselves 
to navigation, were those who dwelt round 
the Mediterranean sea. The cities of Tyre 
and Sidon werfe early famous for commerce 
*-i Alexandria in Egypt, was for many ages 
the store of India goods— Carthage carried 
on trade to mafty parts of Asia and Europe. 
The English nation has now the greatest 
trade of atfy in the world ; having rich co-* 
lories in the east^and the west. The United 
States are fast advancing in their commercial 
career, apd in the g*eatne*s of their tract** 
are second only to Britain. 

Of the Political Divisions of the Earth 

The world is .divided into four parts, ?1P 
Europe, Asia, Africa* and America* TCjH- 
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three first parts are sometimes called the 
Old World, because long known ; and A- 
mpica the New World, heqause lately dis- 
covered, 

AMERICA IN PARTICULAR- 
Discovery. 

Christopher^ Columbus, a native of Ge~ 
noa, in the service of Spain, was the first 
who discovered America* In . the yeaf 
1492, he sailed with a fleet of three ships* 
After a voyage of thirty-three days, he 
landed on one of those islands called the Ba- 
hamas. He afterwards touched at seve- 
ral other islands, trading with the natives 
for gold, which was the only object of com- 
merce he thought worthy his attention. In 
steering southward he met with the island 
Hispaniola. On his return hom£, he dis- 
covered the Carribee islands : and was re- 
ceived in Spain with the. greatest applause, 
and the highest marks of respect. He af- 
terwards sailed on other discoveries to Ame- 
rica : but the ungrateful Spaniards at last 
suffered him to die neglected and disregard- 
ed. The court however, buried him mag- 
nificently in the catheral of Seville ; and 
erected a tomb over him with this inscrip- 
tion, " Columbus has given a new world to 
the kingdoms 6f Cbstile and Leon*" The 
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wealth which Columbus brought into Europe, 
tempted many others to make equipments at their 
3wn expense* In one of these expeditions Ameri- 
2us Vespusius, a merchant of Florence, sailed to 
:he south continent of America. He wrote" a history 
3f his voyage ; and by being a man of address, had 
the honour of giving Ws name to half the globe." 

Boundaries. The continent of America is^ 
bounded north by parts unkriown ; west by the; 
Pacific Ocean ; south by the Southern Ocean • and 
east by the Atlantic Ocean. Its length is nearly 
8000 miles, and its greatest breadth 3000. 

General Divisions. It consists of two large 
peninsulas, divided by a narrow neck of land about 
60 miles over, called the Isthmus of Darierc, or 
Panama. One is called North America, and tljfe 
other South America. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Description. North America is, afmott 5006 
miles, in length, from north to south, and from 3000 
to 1000 miles in breadth. 

In the northern parts of America are several vast 
lakes, or rather inland seas, which communicate with 
each other, and are of sufficient depth for the navi- 
gation of large ships. Lake Superior is 1500 miles in 
circumference, and is supposed to be the largest bo- 
dy of fresh water on the globe. Lake Huron is in cir- 
cumference about 1000 miles* Lake? Erie is 300 
miles long and 40 broad. Lake Ontario is qext- 
its circumference is about 600 miles. Lake Michi- 
gan is also 600 miles in circumference* Lake Cham- 
plain U about 80 mjles long, and 14 broad* 
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The principal rivers in North America, are the 
Oregon, or river of the west, which runs a west- 
erly course into "the Pacific Ocean ; the Bourbon, 
which runs a northerly course and empties into Hud-i 
s>on'sBay; the St. Laurence, which runs easterly, 
and falls imp the Atlantic ; and the Mississipi, which 
falls into the Gulf of Mexico. These river3 run 
different courses, each about 2000 miles. Tlu 
Mississippi has a southern course of 3000 miles, 
it receives thje Missouri, a very 3arge.riv.er, froiu 
the west, and the Illinois and Ohio, from the east. 
The Ohio is 1 100 miles long, and receives the Wa- 
bash, the Miami, the Sciota, the Muskingum, &c 
from the west; and < the Tenessee, Cumberland. 
Kentucky, Kanawa, and other Fivers from the east. 

Between the Atlantic and the Mississippi aiv 
several vast ridges of mountains, which run par- 
allel to the sea coast. They extend from the north- 
ern lakes to Georgia, nearly loco miles in length J 
and of various breadths, from 60 to 200 miles. '1 he 
principal ridge is called the Apallachia, or Alleghany 
mountains* ' 

, Curiosities. \FaHs*~] Between the Lakes On- 
tario and Erie are the falls of -Niagara, which aster.- 
ish every beholder. The water rushes down* a pre. 
cipice 137 feet perpendicular: and the noise made by 
the fall may be heard at least twenty miles off. 

The falls of St. Anthony, on the Mississippi, 
are about 250 yards over, and form a most pleasant 
cataract. . I hey fall perpendicularly about thirty 
feet, and the rapids below, in the space of three- 
hundred yards more, render the descent considerably 
freattr. I he noise of the falls may be heard fifteen 
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lilies. The country round them is extremely beau- , 
ifuU r On the whole, including the falls, which may 
>e seen at the distance of four miles, a more pleas- , 
ig and picturesque view cannot, perhaps be found 
hroughout the universe. 

Caves*] About thirty miles below the falls of 
>t. Anthony, is a remarkable cave of an amax- 
ng depth. The Indians 'have called it Wakon- 
t ebe, that is, the dwelling of the Great Spirit. 
The entrance into it is about ten feet wide, the 
leight of it five feet. The arch within is near 
fteea feet high, and about thirty, feet broad. 
Fhe bottom of it consists of fine clear sand. About 
.wenty feet from the entrance begins a lake, the 
vater of which is transparent, and extends to- an 
insearchable distance; for the darkness of the cave 
)reveuts allaetempts to acquire a knowledge of it. 
\ smi|ll pebble being thrown towards the interior 
p^rts of it, was heard to fall into the water ; and 
lot withstanding the smallness of its size, caused 
m astonishing and horrible noise, which reverbe- 
ated through all those gloomy regions. 

Madison's cave in Virginia, is a curiosity. It 
s on the north side of the Blue Ridge, and cx- 
:ends into the earth three hundred feet* The vault 
:>r opening is from twenty to forty feet high, of so- 
lid limestone, through which the water is continu- 
\\\y percolating. This trickling down of the water 
has formed an incrustation on the sides of the cave; 
and the droppingfrom the top has formed solid 
spars, hanging like icicles ; arid on the bottom it 
las formed figures like sugar loaves. 

In another ridge at the Panther Gap, Virginia, 
i<= the Blowing Cave; from which issues a constant 
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stream of air t sufficient to prostrate weeds "fct thw 
distance of twenty yards. The air is strongest in 
dry frosty weather. " 

fn Kentucky, caves. are found amazingly large: 
in som£ of which you may travel several miles. 
Near the head of Salt River a subterraneous lake 
has been discovered- \ 

Springs.'] In Virginia there are some medicinal 
springs, particularly the Warm Spring, which 
issues in a spring sufficient to turn a grist mill , 
its water, which is of a blood heat, is efficacious 
in the rheumatism. The Hot Spring is smaller -, 
its heat has boiled an egg ; and the water has 
relieved persons syhen the Warm Spring has 
.failed. 

ln : Kentucky and othef western part*, there are 
many fine, salt springs, that constantly emit water, 
whjch being manufactured, afford great quantities 
pf salt. - 

There are three springs or ponds of bitumen 
pear Green RiVer, which do not form a stream, but 
disgorge themselves into a resetvoir, and when 
used in lamps, answer ^11 the purposes of oil 

Oil Creek.'] A creek has been discovered on 
the Allegheny river, near Pittsburg/ which, from 
an oily or bitumous matter found on its surface 
is named Oil Creek.* This oil -springs out of the 
t>ed of the creek, and is said to be found pure 
without any mixture of water. ' The oil is said to 
be efficacious in curing rheumatic pains and old 
fleers* 

On the south side />{ Cumberland rivet is an 
allpm bank* 
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Sugar Tree.*] In the northern parts of New- York , 
and Pensylvania there are vast numbers 'of trees', 
called Sugar Maple; of which the inhabitants make 
a sugar equal in' quality to that from the West 
Indies. It is said there are enough of these trees 
to supply the United States with sugar. 

Natural Bridge.] This is the most sublime of 
nature's woks. It is oh the ascent of a hill, which 
seems to have been cloven through its length by- 
some great convulsion. The fissure, just at the 
bridge, is two hundred and seventy feet deep. It 
is about forty feet wide at the bottom, and nine 
feet at the top. Its breadth, in the middle, is about 
sixty feet, but more at the ends ; and the thickness 
of the mass, at the summit of the arch, above forty 
feet. A part of this thickness is constituted by a 
coat of earth, which gives growth to many large 
trees t the residue, with the hill on both sides, is 
one solid rock of limestone. This bridge is in 
Virginia, in the county of Rockbridge, to which 
it has given name. The stream passing under it 
is called Cedar creek. It is a water of James 
river. 

Political Divisions.]- North America may 
qedi.vided into the. United States, the dominions 
of Spain, and fhe'British Provinces. 

Extent and Boundaries of the Unitid States. 

The United States of North America lie be- 
tween the 31st and 50th degree of north latitude, 
and be ween the 63th and 100th degree longitude 
west from London- Being about 1400 miles in 
length from north, to south ; and in breadth to the 
northward l?oo miles, but at the southward not 
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hiorc than 700. The boundary line, fixed at the 
treaty of peace in 1783, is as follows. — Beginning 
•)t the mouth of St, Croix River, in the Bay of 
Fundy, and along the middle of the said river to 
its source; hence north to the Highlands .; thence 
tothe,headof Connecticut River; down said river 
to the 45 (Jh degree of north latitude ; thence due 
west till it strikes the river Iroquois or v St- Lau- 
rence, and along the middle of said river to Lake 
Ontario ; through the middle of said Lake, and 
of the Lakes Erie, Huron, Superior, Long Lake, 
and the Lake of the, Woods, to its northwest point; 
thence due west to the river Mississippi, N and 
down the middle of said river to the 31st degree 
of north, latitude; thence by a line drawn east to 
the river Apalachicoja ; along said river to the 
Flint river , thence strait to the head of St. Mary's 
river ; and down the middle of said river to the 
Atlantic ocean j including ail islands within twen- 
ty leagues of the coast. This territory contains 
nearly one million of square miles. 

So// and Climate.] Such an extent of territory 
. must include a great variety of soils and climates. 
It lies, however, within the north temperate zone ; 
and produces, or by cultivation may be brought to 
produce, every necessary, and eyery superfluity of 
We. 

Commerce anil Manufactures^ The United States 
carry on a commerce with every part of the 
world. They export fish, naval stores, live stock, 
Indian corn, wheat, flour, iron, pot-ash, tobacco, 
indigo, rice, cotton, flax-seed, &c. and import 
dry goods, hard wares, tea,* coffee, sugar, spirits, 
wine. 
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Manufactures in the United States, in many 
}f the most useful branches, are making rapid 
progress towards perfection. ,< 

*_ From October 1st. 1803, to. September 30th, 
1804, the value of goods exported from. the United 
States, was 77,699,074 dollars. ., • 

Religion*] In the United States there is no, natio- 
nal establishxn en t of religion.; but. ail sects enjoy 
perfect liberty in worshipping the Almighty accar* 
ding to the dictates of thtir own consciences, with* 
out being deprived of their civil rights as citiz- 
ens—Consequently there are a great variety of re* . 
ligious sects in America : but the Protestant reli- 
gion is the most prevalent, in its various divisions 
of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, &c. 

Government >] The form of government in the 
United States and in «ach state, is Republican or 
DeinQcratical; all the citizens being on an equality 
with respect to rights and privileges. Each state 
retains eVer^ power of an independent sovereign- 
ty, except so much thereof as is. delegated to the 
Congress of the. United States. In the general gov- 
ernment, the legislative power is in a Senate and 
Hotrse of Representatives ; the executive power is m 
A. President ; and the judicial power in Courts of Jus- 
tice.- — The House of Representatives arc chosen by* 
the people every second year ; the Senate are choseu 
by the legislatures of the states, two by each state, 
and continue in oiRce six years. — The President and 
Vice-President are chosen by electors, who are dele- 
gxt^d by the people for this purpose ; their term of 
office is four years. ~ Th^ -nembers of Congressman^ 
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|hc President and Vice-President may be re-elected 
as pften as the people see meet. 
/ Jn each of the states the form of government 
is nearly the same as that of the United States. 
i History*'] We have already noticed tfiat North 
America was disovered in 149S. The country was 
then inhabited by numerous tribes of warlike Indians* 
Several attempts that were made to establish colonies 
failed; the settlers either perished with hunger ^ or 
were cut of by the natives. The first permanent 
settlement, was, by the English, in Virginia, on 
James Viver about the -year 1609. Colonies were 
afterwards .planted in various parts ; mostly under 
thepro*ectio*Kef the British government; who in 
length of times, either by treaty or conquest, became 
possessed of the whole continent, from the frozen re- 
gions of the north to the Gulf of Mexico ; and the 
colonies rapidly ; increased in population and wealth. 
But in the year 1 765, the'attempt of the British 
Parliament to raise a revenue by taxation from the col- 
onies, roused them to resistance and opposition. They 
united together for their mutual defence: and choose 
deputies to represent them in Congress,-and to con- 
duct their public affairs. 'The first Congress met at 
Philadelphia in September, I774. '■ A war ensued; 
.and oil April 19th, 1 775, the first battle was fought 
at Lexington, near Boston. > In the year following, 
July 4th, 1776, the Congress of the Thirteen United 
Colonies declared them to be free and independent 
states,* as noticed in our historical department. 

The war, however,, was still carried on with vVor. 
Many battles were fought; great hardships endured; 
jtard much valour and magnanimity displayed during 
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the space of eight years that it lasted. Every 
state except Newhampshire, was at different pe- 
riods the seat pf -war, and most of their capital 
cities in possession of the enemy* At length 
America triumphed* Early in the contest France 
acknowledged lier independence, and lent her as- 
sistance. Other European powers followed the 
example* and in 1783 peace was established, 
whereby Britain gave up all claim to the dominion 
of these states. 

The confederation which the states entered in- 
to, during the war, being found insufficient for 
their government and security, a new constitution 
was formed, in 178J, and organized in *789. 

George Washington, commander in chief of 
the American army in the late war, was twice un- 
animously elected President of the United States. 
He declined another election ; and John Adams 
was then chosen. Thomas Jefferson succeeded 
him, and has beei) twice elected to that office. 

Of each State in particular.] The northern part 
of the United States, situated on the sea coast, is 
called the District of Maine \ but it belongs to the 
state of Massachusetts. It is 200 miles in length, 
and 200 in breadth. The rivers' Kennebek and 
Sagahadoq run through it. The principal towns 
are Scarborough, Old York, and Portland. It 
has 151,710 inhabitants. The principal exports 
are lumber and fish. 

Newhampshire is of a triangular form : near 
300 mile long, and of an irregular breadth. Ports- 
mouth* the capital, is on Piscataqua river, and has 
a good harbour. The ground is not fertile, tut 
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is excellent pasturage. Its export? are lumber, 
and vessels- At Hanover, in the western 
:>f the state, is a flourishing literary instituti- 
alkd Dartmouth College*- Newhampshire 
ins 183,858 inhabitants. / 
ssachusetls, in length is 1 50 miles, and in 
Ith 68- Connecticut river runs a southerly 
e through it. The coast forming an angle 
: ocean, renders a great part of the state con- 
nt for navigation. Boston is the capital town, 
ining 25,000 inhabitant. This town stands 
peninsula, at the bottom of Massachusetts 

On the north of the bay is Cape Ann* and 
e south Cape Cod. The harbour is large and 

but the navigation is rather dangerous, on 
mt of the great number of islands in the bay* 
i, Newburyport, Beverly, Worcester, and 
gfield are all flourishing towns. This state 
:s on a valuable fishery ; and manufactures 
:10th, nails, paper, cotton and wool cards, 
;, and New England rum* The principal ex- 
are fish, rum, lumber, oil, and pot-ash. At 
bridge is a university which is the oldest n 
rics. The population is 574,^64. 
>de Ishnrl is a small state. It includes the 
! of the same name, and Providence Planta- 
on the main land. It is about 40 miles long, 
>0 broad. The harbour of Newport is one 

best in the world. Providence river waters 
tate ; and the soil is good for pasturage. 
e Island has been called the paradise of 
•ica. The principal towns are Newport and 
dence, each containing upwards of OQOO in- 
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habitants ; at Providence is a college/ The in- 
habitants carry on a considerable trade in the 
\rhalc fishery ; and export live stock, lumber, 
horses, cheese, &c. The inhabitants amount to 
69,1 22. 

Connecticut is nearly iOO miles long, and 72 
broad. The river Connecticut runs through this 
state. This river take s its rise near the Highlands 
which divide the United States from Canada* and 
after running a southerly course ot 300 miles, em- 
ties into the sound, The other rivers are the 
Thames, Housatanick, and East river. The prin- 
cipal towns are Hartford, and Newhaven, in which 
the legislature hold their sessions by turns, New 
London and Middleton ; each of them containing 
between 5 and €000 inhabitants- The exports 
are horses, black cattle, provisions and flaxseed. 
At Newhaven is a seminary of learning called 
Yale college, which has produced a number of 
distinguished literary characters. It is now the 
most populous state in the union, in proportion to 
its size. The present inhabitants amount to 
251,002. , 

Vermont was formerly claimed both by New 
Hampshire and New York. At the beginning of 
the late war the people formed a civil constitution; 
and have since exercised the powers of an inde- 
pendent state. It is abort 158 miles long, and 70 
broad. It produces wheat and corn; and exports 
provisions, horses', pot and pearl ashes. The 
number of inhabitants is 1 54,465. The chief 
town is Middleburv. 
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Note. Th<* states of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, are 
known by the name of New England ; which at 
the 'first sttlement was the general name of the 
country. The present inhabitants are mostly des- 
cenders of the first English settlers ; there be* 
ing neither French, Dutch, nor Germans^ and 
comparatively few Scots of Irish in New England. 

New Tori is 350 miles long, and of an unequal 
breadth, narrow toward the sea, butttf the north- 
west it is 300 miles broad* The capital city, 
New York, is pleasantly situated on the south 
point of an island, at the confluence of the East 
and Hudson's rivers, which form the bay of N«w 
York. The city is elegant and populous, very 
conveniently situated for trade, and has a spaci- 
ous harbour. The inhabitants amount to 50,000. 
Albany lies on Hudson's River, 160 miles above 
New York ; it contains about 600 houses, and is 
one of the oldest towns in America. Poughkeep- 
sie, Lansingburg, Kingston, Shenectady are plea- 
sant little towns. The city of Hudson, 30 miles 
below Albafiy, has been lately built, and is rapid- 
ly increasing. Hudson's river rises near Lake 
Champlain, and runs nearly the whole length of 
the state, a course of 300 miles, affording great 
advantages for the trade of Canada and the Lakes. 
Mohawk river fails into the Hudson above Albany! 
The principal exports are wheat, flour, Indian 
corn, pot ash, and flaxseed. Long Island and 
£taten Island belong to this state ; the former is 
upwards of 100 miles in length, and stretches 
along Connecticut, from which it is separated by 
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the soundf A considerable part of the present in- 
habitants are the descendents* of the first Settlers. 
The whole number of souls is 586,050. 

New Jersey is 1 60 miles long, and 50 broad. Its 
rivers are Raritan, Pasakk, and Hakensack, none, 
of them large. The towns in New Jersey are but 
small ; scarce one of them containing 300 houses. 
The most considerable are, Trenton, Burlington, 
Elizabeth- town, Brunswick, Newark, and Shrews- 
bury. At Princeton there i* a college called Nassau 
Hall, in which a number of eminent men have been 
educated. The foreign trade of this state is chiefly 
through the mediums of New York and Philadelphia, 
Its exports are wheat, corn, flour, pork, iron, flax- 
seed, and lumber. The inhabitants now amount 
to 211,149* 

Pennsylvania is 350 miles long, and 160 broad* 
The river Delaware rises in New York, and' runs . 
upwards of 300 miles, till it falls into the Atlantic, 
150 miles below Philadelphia, between Cape May 
and Cape Henlopen. One branch of the river Sus- 
qoehannah rises in New York, and the other in 
r ennsylvania, and receiving the Tyoga and Juniata, 
it proceeds through Pennsylvania, and fails into 
Chesapeak bay, in Maryland. The Schuylkill emp- 
ties into rhe Delaware near Philadelphia. The Mo. 
nongahela and Alleghany have their source in the 
western parts of the state ; and joining their streams 
at Pittsburgh, give rise to the Ohio. Philadelphia 
is the capital and the largest and most regular city 
in America. }t is situated between the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, and contains 42,000 inhabitants, but 
H 
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including the suburbs,, they amount to upwards of 
80,000; and the buildings along the Delaware ex* 
tend three miles, and to the westward near one mile* 
Lancaster is the largest inland town in America. 
Germantown, Reading, Harrisburg, Carlisle, York, 
and Pittsburgh, are also flourishing inland towns. 
At Philadelphia is an university and several academies- 
a public library, a philosophical hall, a dispensary r 
an hospital, 'atiouse for the employment and sup- 
port of old and infirm people ; and several other 
humane and public spirited institutions. There is a 
college at Carlisle. The trade carried on by this slate 
is immensely great ; as her agriculture and manu- 
factures are in higher perfection than, perhaps, in 
any other state ip the union* Flour is the staple 
article of produce. Pennsylvania was granted to 
William Penn, an eminent Quaker, ini68o; and 
in 1682 the settlement of the province began : and 
increased with great rapidity. The inhabitants are, 
602,365. ....■' 

The market of Philadelphia is reckoned one of 
the finest in the world, on account of tti$ variety, 
plenty, and excellence ^of its provisions. 

Delaware is 90 miles in length, anil 20 in breadth- 
Dover is the capital town, Newcasde the oldest, but 
Wilmington is the largest and most pleasant. The 
principal exports are flour and com. The inhabi- 
tants are 5 4,2 73. 

Maryland is 13c) miles in length, and of various 
breadths, but not exceeding no miles. It is divided 
by the bay of Chesapeak into two parts, called 
the Eastern and Western shore. The river Susque- 
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hannab foils into Chesapeak bay, within the limits of 
Maryland- The river Potomac divides Maryland 
from Virginia, and is one of the noblest streams in 
the United States : it has its source in the Alleghany 
mountains, and empties into Chesapeak bay, after 
running through '400 miles of a fertile country. 
The other rivers in this state are small. Annapolis 
the capital, is a small city, containing a6op inhabi- 
tants* Baltimore is the principal trading town, situ* 
ated on an arm of the Chesapeak, with a good har- 
bour. It contains io,ooo inhabitants. Frederick- 
town and Hagarstown are in the inland parts of the 
^tate. The principal exports of Maryland are, to- 
bacco, wheat, flour, Indian corn, and pig iron. The 
inhabitants are 349,692, near one third of whom 
are slaves. 

District of Columbi(k*—\x\ the constitution of the 
United States, Congress is empowered to exercise 
exclusive legislation over such districts (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may by the cession of par- 
ticular states, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United 
States. Congress have accepted a district ceded to 
them by the states of Virginia and Maryland, on 
both sides of Ihe Potomac, including the town 
of Alexandria in Virginia, and Georgetown jn Ma- 
ryland. An elegant city has been laid out on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac, at the junction- of the 
eastern and western branches of said river, and ex- 
tending near four miles up each branch. , The dis- 
trict is called Columbia, , and the city is called 
Washington. Congress held their first session here 
in theyear 1800. The city of Washington Hes nearly 
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equidistant from the northern and southern eTvtre- 
mjties of the United inates, and from the Atlantic to 
Pittsburgh. The inhabitants are perhaps jo ooo. 

Virginia is 450 miles in length, and 2^4 in 
breadth. The bay of Chesapeak enters the eastern 
part of this state, between Cape Henry and Cape 
Charles,, and extends 270 miles to the northward, 
affording many good harbours, and receiving' several 
large rivers, besides the Potomac, already describ- 
ed, are James river, York river, Elizabeth river, 
and Rappanhannoc, all emtyihg into the! bay ; with 
a great number of smaller streams* There are no 
large towns in Virginia. Richmond on James river 
is the captal, with 4000 inhabitants. This state is 
extremely convenient for navigation, and the largest 
in th6 union. On the Potomac, near Alexandria, 
is mount Vernon, the seat of the late President 
Washington. Virginia exports tobacco, wheat, In- 
dian corn, and. pork, its inhabitants are 886/149; 
near one half of whom are slaves. ' , 

Kentucky is very fertile, and watered by Kentucky, 
Dicks, Elkhorn. Salt, and Green rivers, and many 
creeks; these alHallJirito the Ohio. Lexington, the cap- 
ital contains 1,795 inhabitants, and there are several 
other small towns in it. The trade is down the 
Mississippi. It contains 220,955 inhabitants. Ken- 
tucky »was formerly a part of Virginia. 

North Carolina is 450 miles in length, and 180 
in breadth. The chief rivers are Cape- Fear, Neus, 
and Roanoke. The Broad Tenessee, or Cherokee 
river, rises in this state, and after a crooked course 
of 600 miles, falls into the Ohio. The principal 
towns are Newbern, Edenton, Wilmington, and 
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Fayettevifle ; the largest of* them not exceeding 4oo 
houses. Raleigh is the capital, containing about 80 
houses. The shoals off Cape Fear, Hatteras, and 
Lookout, render the coast rather dangerous for ves- 
sels. The exports are lumber, turpentine, tar, 
pitch, cprn, and tobacco. The inhabitants have 
rapidly increased, and now amount to 478,103, of 
whom a third are negroes. 

South Carolina is 200 miles long, and 1 25 broad. 
The principal rivers are the Savannah, which divides 
this stare from Georgia, the San tee, the Pedee, and 
the Edistp. Charleston the capital, is situated between 
Ashly arid Cooper rivers ; their confluence, a little 
below the town, forms the harbour, which is very 
commodious, and only seven miles from the sea. It 
is a regular city, containing about 3000 houses, 
generally well built, and has 20,571 inhabitants. 
: The other towns of note in South Carolina, are 
Georgetown, Beaufort, Cambden, Winnsborough, 
"Jacksorisborough, and Columbia. It exports rice, 
Indigo, lumber, corn, and tobacco. The inhabitants 
are "345,591 in number ; whereof one half are said 
to be negroes. 

Gedrgia is the southernmost, and was the last set- 
. tied of the United States. It is 600 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth. Savannah, Altamaha, and Oge- 
chee, are the most considerable rivers besides .St. 
Mary's which is part of the boundary between the 
United States and Florida. Augusta contains above 
1,220 inhabitants. Savannah is situated on a river 
of the same name, near the sea, and has a fine 
harbour* The other towns are Louisville, the capi- 
H 2 
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tal, Frederka, which is convenient for trade, Sun- 
bury, and Brunswick. Cotton, riee, lumber, and 
tobacco are the chief exports of Georgia, •in the 
western parts of tjns state, and of South Carolina, 
a,re several tribes of Indians, which prove. trouble- 
some neighbours to the white inhabitants- The in- ■ 
habitants are now 162,686, of whom above /one 
third are negroes. 

Tenesseeis 400 miles in length, and 105 in breadth. 
The climate is healthy, and the soil rich* It pro- 
duces wheat, rye, corn, tobacco, indigo, and cotton- 
The river Tenessee runs through the state and opens 
a market for its produce to the Mississippi. Knox- 
ville is the capital, with 519 inhabitants. This state 
contains 105,602 inhabitants. 

Part of the northwest territory having attained 
to sufficient population, Congress, in 1802, laid out 
the boundaries for a new state, and directed the "in- 
habitants to choose a convention, in order to form a 
constitution, and organize a government. This 
state is named Ohio. It is between socrand 3oo 
miles in length and* breadth. Chilicothe is the capi- 
tal. The country is well watered: and contains 
45,854 inhabitants. It is the seventeenth state- 
That part of the northwestern territory not includ- 
ed in the^state of Ohio, is joined to Indiana, which 
was erected into a separate government in 1 801 ; 
and a governor, judges, and other officers, are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. It has 
5,365 inhabitants. 

1 he Mississippi Territory comprehends the west* 
era part of Georgia lately ceded to Congress, and 
in 1 800 was erected into a separate government* It 
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is. a most beautiful, country, and is the southwest 
^extremity of the United States. It* principal settle- 
ment is the Natchez- Its inhabitants are 8.850* 

Louisiana lies on the western bank of the Missis- 
sippi. The, French had a colony here until 1763, 
when it was ceded to the Spaniards. In a8oq it was 
again ceded to France, who in 1803, sold it to the 
United States for fifteen million of dollars. Congress 
have established two temporary governments. The 
boundaries of this country are not yet defined, but 
it is very extensive, watered by large rivers. a,nd of 
a fruitful soil. Upwards of 100 miles from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, is the city of New Orleans, 
which is the general repository of the produce 
Brought down the Ohio and Mississippi, and contains 
1 1,000 inhabitants. 

British Colonies.] Canada is 800 miles lcmg, 
and 300 broad. The winter continues near six 
months in the year. It exports fish, lumber, wheat, 
and oil, but principally furs and peltries. The large 
river St. Laurence runs through this province ; and 
in the Gulf of St.. Laurence, lie the islands of An- 
ticcsti, St. John, and Cape Breton. Montreal and 
Quebec are the chief cities. The inhabitants are 
about 200,000 ; a great many of whom are French, 
Or descendeuts of the French settlers. 

Canada has been lately divided into two provinces, 
the one called Upper Canada, and the other Lower 
Canada- 

JVoya Scotia is 250 miles broad, and 350 long. 
St. John's, river runs nearly the length of the pro- 
vince. The principal towns are Halifax and Anapo- 
lis, both having good harbours.' Shelbourne is a, 
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considerable townj built by the royalists, or adher- 
ents to the British, who left the United States st the 
conclusion of the war. This country is cold and 
barren ; its inhabitants chiefly subsist by their fish- 
eries. The southernmost point of Nova Scotia is 
called Cape Sable; within which is the bay of 
Fundy. 

New Britain is the most northerly part of Ame- 
rica. It is a cold barren country, inhabited by some 
wandering tribes of savages. It has many bays and 
rivers. The British trade to it for furs and fish. 

Spanish Provinces.] East and West Florida lie 
between the state of Georgia and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the Atlantic and the Mississippi. They are 
500 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. . The capi- 
tal of East Florida is St. Augustine ; ; the chief city of 
West Florida is Pensacola. The soil is fruitful, the 
climate warm, and in some parts unhealthy. 

California is a peninsula, separated from New/ 
Mexico, by the Gulf of California. It has not yet 
been settled by the Spaniards. 

Nev) Mexico, Louisiana, and California, include 
an extensive tract of country, but vpry littlcknown. 
They lie between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean 
Santa Fee is the Capital of New Mexico. 

Old Mexico, or New Spain, has New Mexico.on 
the north y and extends southward along the isthmus 
of Darien to Terra Firma; on the east is the Gulf; 
and on the west u the Pacific* Being 2000 miles 
long, and from 60 to 600 miles brpad. It is a rich 
country, containing mines of gold and silver, and 
producing other valuable articles of commerce, as 
cocoa, cochineal. Mexico, and Acapulco, a man- 
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time town on the Pacific, are the chief towns. Mex- 
ico was the first country the Spaniards took posses- 
sion of on the continent* It was populous, and the 
natives had made some progress in civilization ; but 
the Spaniards destroyed several millions before they 
were subdued. 

South America is of a triangular form, lying in 
the vast Southern Oceart, and almost encompassed 
by it* The isthmus of Darien joins it to North 
America ; and the mountains called the Andes, ex- 
tend from cbe isthmus almost to the southern extre- 
mity, which is nearly 4000 miles, and are the highest 
in the world. It is watered by the large rivers Or- 
onooko, La Plata, Amazon, Para, and St. Francis, 
with a great number of smaller ones. 
' The Spanish, and Portuguese provinces in Ame- 
rica arc governed by viceroys from Europe, who 
live in great splendor. The chief cities are very 
magnificent ; and the trade is of great value. The 
Roman Catholic religion is professed by the Europe*, 
ans ; and the priests say they have converted many 
of the natives. 

There is but a small part of this extensive conti- 
nent properly known, settled, or improved, owing 
to the policy of Us European masters. 

Spakisu Provinces.] TerraFirma produces corn, 
sugar, tobacco, &c. Panama on the Pacific, and 
Porto Bello and Carthagena, on the east side of the 
isthmus, are the chief towns. Pearls are found in 
the bay of Panama. 

Peru is a very pleasant and populous country; ly- 
ing, between the mountains of the Andes, and the 
Pacific Ocean. It abpunds in gold and silver mines; 
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and from thence come Peruvian bark, balsam of Pe- 
ru, quicksilver, &c The capital city is Lima. 
* C/iii lies to the southward of Peru, along the Pa- 
cific Ocean, i he Spaniards have two towns on th« 
coast, St. Jago, and Baldavia; but they were never 
able to subdue the natives. This province exports 
provisions and some gold, . 

Paraguay is a level, fruitful, and pleasant country, 
on the Atlantic side of South America. Buenos 
Ayres on the river La Plata, is the chief town, la 
this country are some gold and silver -mines. •.-*'* 

Amazonia is very little known ; the Spaniards, not 
having been able to conquer, the natives* The river 
Amazon if said to be the largest in the world. 

Portuguese Settlements. 3 Brazil, lies be- 
tween Amazonia and Paraguay, arid the Anlantic 
and Peru, and is very large- It is said a vein of 
gold runs through the whole province; and diamonds, 
amber, chrystal, and jaspar are found in it. These, • 
with the cotton, tobacco, sugar, and drugs for. me- 
dicine and manufactures, may give an idea, of f be 
value of the country. The capital is Salvadore. , 

French and Dutch Colonies.] Guiana ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to Terra Fir ma. It is di- 
vided into two parts : Cayenne which belongs to the 
French; and Surrinam, belonging to the Dutch, 
this country produces coffee, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
&c. and is a rich and valuable settlement. 

Countries in possession of the, Natives**— Patago- 
nia is a large tract of country, at the southern ex» 
tremity of the continent. It is cold and barren. 

Terra Del Fogo is an island separated from jbe 
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continent by tfee_Straights of Magellan. The south- 
ernmost point of land is called Cape Horn. 

In the great gulf between North and South 
America , He a vast number of islands, denominated 
the West Indies. They produce sugar, ,rum, coffee, 
cotton, indigo, drc and are possessed by different 
European powers. 

EUROPE IN PARTICULAR. 

Leaving America, we pass over the Atlantic 
Ocean to Europe, which though the least extensive 
quarter of the globe, is in many respects that which, 
next to our own country, most deserves our attenti- 
on. There the human mind has made the greatest 
progress towards its .improvement ; and there the 
arts, whether of utility or ornament, the sciences, 
both military and civil, have been carried to the 
greatest height and perfection. If we except the 
earliest ages of the world, it is in Europe we find 
the greatest variety of character, government, and 
manners ; and from thence draw the greatest num. 
ber of facts and memorials, either for our entertain- 
ment or instruction. 

Description. Europe is situated between 10 de- 
grees west, and 65 east longitude; and between 36 
and 72 degrees north latitude. Bounded by the Icy 
• ea on the north; by Asia on the east; by th£ Medi- 
terranean, which divides it from Africa, on the south; 
and by the Atlantic Ocean on the west: being 3000 
miles long, and 2500 miles broad. 

Thechief mountains in Europe are, the Alps, be- 
tween France and Italy; <be Appenine hills, in Italy, 
the Pyrenean hills, that divide France from Spain, 
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the Carpathian mountains' in the south of Poland, 
some high hills in Britain, the burning mountains,', 
or volcanoes of Vesuvius' and Stromboli, in Na- 
ples, Etna in Sicily, and Ecla in Iceland. 

History. Europe was chiefly peopled by the 
descendents of Japhet v the son of Noah. These 
people having removed so far from their former 
habitations in Asia, lost all connection with the 
civilized part of mankind, and sunk into an abyss 
of ignorance and barbarity. The country was 
divided into a number of small state^ who were 
almost continually engaged in wars with each 
other. Greece was the first European country that 
made progress in civilization, and was long fa- 
mous in arts and arms, and under Alexander the 
great, obtained the empire of the worjd. The 
Romans were the next people that emerged from 
barbarity. They carried their conquests over a 
great part of the globe; and successfully ^cultivat- 
ed/the arts and sciences. In the fifth century the^ 
Roman empire was overturned by the eruption of 
the Goths and Vandals, ©r northern barbarians* 
who established kingdoms in France, Spain, Italy* 
&c. From the 5th to the 16th centuty, Europe 
exhibited a long night of ignorance and superstiti- 
on. Learning then revived, printing was invent- 
ed, and'a greater progress is now made in civili- 
gation than we find in any other period of' history. 

Dfvi hns* Europe is now divided into the fol- 
lowing empires, kingdoms, and states. 

Denmark, lying on the north of Gpmany, h 
made up of eight islands in the Baltic sea, and a 
peninsula? called Jutland. It is about 250 miles 
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long, and 180 broad, it contains 2,229,000 inhabi- 
tants. The islands are named Zeland, Funun, Lang- 
land,Laland, Falster, Mona, Femerem,an<f Alson. 
Jutland the Peninsula, is divided into north and 
south ; the north part has retained the name of 
Jutland ; tut the south part, which borders upon 
Germany is called the Dutchy of Sleswick. Den- 
mark is an hereditary kingdom, and governed in 
an absolute manner* The religion is Lutheran ; 
no other being tolerated.. It is a flat cold country* 
and in general, an indifferent soil ; very little corn, 
except rye, grows here ; but there are some parts 
of the peninsula vexy fertile. Exports are tim- 
ber, lean cattle, dryfish, iron, and naval stores. 
Copenhagen is the metropolis, a large, rich, and 
well fortified town, where there are 100,000 in- 
habitants. Christian the VII is the present king,, 
and an absolute monarch : he was born in 1 749. 

Norway, Iceland,, Greenland, Nova Zembla, 
scd Faro, are subject to Denmark ; tbey are cold 
barren countries* 

Sweden almost encompasses the Baltic sea» It 
is 800 iniles in length, and 500 in breadth ; and 
contains 2,5oo>ooo* inhabitants. A great part of 
this country is uninhabitable* The air is cold but 
wholesome. Denmark and Sweden have neither 
spring nor autumn: summer bursts from winter, 
and continues three months* during which time 
vegetation is amazingly rapid. The wealth of 
Sweden arises chiefly from her iron works. The 
Lutheran religion is established, but others are 
tolerated. Stockholm is the capital, and contains 
60,000 inhabitants. The government is an abso- 
I ' 
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lute monarchy; Gustavus IV. born in 1778, is 
the present king. 

Russia is the largest empire in Europe, and; if 
we add its Asiatic dominions, larger than all the 
rest of Europe. It comprehends- the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia. It contains 24,000,000 
of inhabitants- A country so, extensive must have 
a great variety of soil and climates. It compre- 
hends forty-four different nations, as the Cossacs, 
the Tartars, the. Tungusians, &c— -Great im- 
provements have lately been made, and are still 
making, as to their civilization, the extending of 
commerce, and the advancement of manufactures 
and agriculture. The chief rfvers are the Wolga, 
the Don, and the Boristhtnes ; all very large. — 
The established religion is the Greek church $ but 
Roman Catholics and Protestants are in some de- 
gree tolerated ; and many of the inhabitants are 
Mahometans and Pagans. The goverment is an 
absolute jrionarchv- Petersburgh is the cjhief 
city ; it contains a0,000 inhabitants* Alexander 
♦I, born 1777, is the. present sovereign* 

Great Britain, is an island, divided into Eng- 
land and Scotland* England is bounded pn the 
north by Scotland, and on the west by St. Geor- 
ge's channel, and the Irish sea, on the east by the 
German ocean* and on the south bv the English 
channel* which divides it from France. It is 
36o miles in length, and 3oo in breadth; containing 
9,006,000 of inhabitants The soil is generally 
fertile, and is highly cultivated. The principal 
rivers are the Thames, the Medwav, the Severn, 
the Trent, the llumber, and the Dee. England 
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carries an extensive commerce to all parts of the 
world : and her manufatures are very numerious. 
The Episcopalian religion is established, but other 
sects are tolerated- The government is mixed, 
or limited monarchy : no law can be passed with- 
out the consent of the king, lords and commons. 
London the metropolis, contains near ^00,000 in* 
habitants. George 111. born June 4th v 1738 ; is 
the present king. 

Scotland is 3oo miles in length, and l^o in 
breadth; containing 3,000,000 of inhabitants. Its 
soil is not so fertile as that of England. The 
principal rivers are the Forth, the Tay, the Sj>ey, 
the Tweed, and the Clyde; and there are several 
beaitfiful lakes, or lochs, as Loch Lomond, Loch 
Fyn, &c. The Presbyterian religion is established, 
and others are tolerated. Government and trade 
are the same as in England ; the two kingdoms 
being united. Edinburgh the capital contains 
9o,ooo inhabitants. On the northern and west- 
ern parts of Scotland lie several clusters of islands, 
called the Orkneys, the Shetland isUs, 'ahchtlu? 
Hebrides. 

v Ireland is an island. It has the Irish sea on the 
east, and the Atlantic ocean on all its other sides. 
Its length is 285 miles, and its breadth lbo, and 
contains 3,ooo,ooo of inhabitants. Its soil is ex- 
tremely fertile. Its chief rivers are the Shannon, 
the Liffy, the Boyn, the Barrow, and the Noire ; 
it has also several fine lakes. Ireland is famous 
for its linen, beef, and butter. The Prorestant . 
religion is established, but all others are tolerated, 
ami two thirds of the inhabitants are Roman Ca- 
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tholics. Dublin the capital, is a beautiful city, and 
contains 2bo,ooo inhabitants. ^ 

The United Provinces, are sfeven : -Holland, Zea- 
land/ Utrecht, Guelderland, Overwysel, Gron- 
ingen, and Freteland. Though the extent of this 
country be small, it is exqeedingly well peopled 
and, rich; and is ranked among the first powers 
in Europe. The length is 15o miles, and the 
breadth is nearly the same ; containing about 
2,000,000 of inhabitants. Its natural productions 
are few ; but the trade and manufactures are very 
extensive* The rivers are the Rhine, the Mease, 
the Sheldt, and the Vetch. The citizens are of all 
religions: but the majority are Pre&byterians. 
Amsterdam, reckoned the capital of the United 
Provinces, is a very fine and rich city, containing 
314,ooo inhabitants. 

The Netherlands, or Flanders, are situated be- 
tween Prance, Germany, and the United Pro- 
vinces. They are 1. Flanders, 2. Artois, famous 
for tapestry, 3. Hainault, 4. Namur, 5. Luxem- 
burgh,* 6. Limburgh, 7. Antwerp, 8. Michilinall, 
9. Brabant. 10. Cambray. The inhabitants are 
called Flemings; and are in general, rfrgid Roman 
Catholics. They manufacture fine lawns, cam- 
brics, lace, and tapestry. It is a very fertile coun- 
try. It is about loo miles square j and contains 
3,ooo,ooo of inhabitants. Brussels is the chief 
city, containing loOjOoo' inhabitants. 

Germany is 600 miles long, and 5 00 broau. It 
is said the riumber of inhabitants are 24,ooo,ooo. 
It 13 divided into nine districts, which are called 
the nine circles of the empire* Their names are: 
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1. U. Saxony, 2. L. Saxony, 3. Westphalia, 4. U. 
Rhine 1 , 5. L. Rhine,. 6. Franconra, r.Ausria, 8* 
Bav%ria, 9. Suabia. There are nine electors, 
which are, in order, the elector of Mentz, Triers, 
Cologne, Bohemia,. Bavaria, Saxony, Branden- 
burg, Palatine, and Hanover. In these are vested 
the right of electing emperors of Germany ; for 
the empire is not hereditary. The electors are 
all sovereign princes* ,» 

The soil of Germany is not so fertile as that of 
France or Italy ; but the country produces Rhen- 
ish and Moselle wines; abounds in metals and 
minerals : and is remarkable for the variety of its 
manufactures. It was in Germany the Reforma- 
tion began: however several of its princes are 
still Roman Catholics, the rest are Protestants : 
and it abounds with other religious sects. Oer- 
many is watered by the Danube, the largest river 
in Europe* the Rhine, the Maine, the Wesel, 
the Elbe, and the Oder. Vienna is the coital of 
the whole empire, and contains 600,000 inhabi- 
tants. Prague, Munich, Dresden, Manheim, 
and Dusseldorff, are among its most consider- 
able cities. ^Francis II. the. present emperor, 
besides the empire, possesses by inheritance, the 
kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary,' and the circle 
of Austria. . 

Hungary is divided Into, Upper Hungary, Low- 
er Hungary, Transylvania* and EscJayonia. The 
land is very fertile^ and in some places produces 
the mpst esteemed grapes in Europe. Presbprg, 
in Upper Hungary is the capitaj'^jhe. kingdom. 
'The prevailing religion h the IJoinan Catholic 
J % 
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but others are tolerated. Its inhabitants are about 
3,000.000.. .ft belongs to the house of Austria. 

Poland is about 7oo miles in length, and 69>in 
breadth : containing 14,ooo,ooo inhabitants* Its 
soil is fertile, but there is little trade carried on : 
, and the peasantry are in a most wretched state of 
vassalage. The established religion is Roman 
Catholic, but Protestants, Jews, and many other 
sectsfare tolerated. The king is elected by the 
nobility, clergy, and, gentry. The chief rivers 
are the Vistula, the, Neister, and the Boristhen^s. 
Warsaw is the capital-city, and has 8o,ooo inhabi- 
tants. Stanislaus Augustus, the. late king was. de- 
throned, and it is no longer ah independent staite. 
Prussia y wa9 formerly a dutchy. It is 16o miles 
long, f . and U2 broad, containing l,ooo,ooo of in- 
habitants,. TWp air is wholesome, and the soil 
fruitful. Pregal, Vistula, Memel, and Elbe, are 
the chief rivers; Its government is an absolute 
monarchy. The Protestant religion is established, 
though all others are -tolerated. Koningsburg the 
capital cMv, has 56,ooo: inhabitahts, and has a 
considerable trade. Tie king of Prussia has also 
territories in Germany, In Switzerland, in the 
!?\etherlands ? and in Poland ; so that*he is a very 
ppwerfmVprince. Berlin is the capital qf all his 
dominions; and contains 126,ooo inhabitants. Fre- 
derick IV the reigning prince., was born 'in 17TO. 
All his subjects amount, perhaps, to 5 ,000,000. 

Switzerland'^ a small romantic country* lying, 
upon, the Alps, between France, and Germany, 
and Italy?; an4 it is *he highest spot of ground in 
I^rop-e. J'tfe£6o miles in length, and loo in 
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breadth; and contains 2,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Switzerland is a confederacy of thirteen cantons, 
viz. Zurich, Bern, Basil, Shauffhausen, Lucern, 
Friburg, Solothurn, Switz, Urr, Underwald, Zug, 
Claries, and AppenzaL Of these cantons, seven 
are Roman Catholic, and six Protestant. Every 
canton forms within itself a little republic. But 
when any controversy arises that may effect th 
whole confederacy, it is referedto the general diet, 
which consists of two deputies from each canton.. 
Bern and Zurich are the principal cities. The 
Rhine, the Aar, and the Rhone, are its chief rivers, 
and it contains several lakes. The country not 
only yields good wine, fish, wool, flax, horses, 
sheep, deer, &c. with all the necessaries of human 
life ; but likewise exports an abundance of many . 
valuable commodities, such as flax, linen, crape, 
hempen cloth, drugs, &c. 

France is the finest country in Europe, »perKaps 
in the world- It abounds in every thing. that can 
render it agreeable. Its air is temperate, and so 
very healthy, especially in the southern parts, thai 
no part of Europe is equal to it. It is 600 miles 
long, and 5oo broad : and has 24,ooo,ooo of in- 
habitants. Paris is the capital of the empire and 
is a most magnificent city 5 the number of its in- 
habitants are 700,000.. From France comes our 
Claret, Burgundy and Champaign wines, and 
Nantz brandy, and it produces corn, oil, and 
fruits : and is famous for its manufactures of silk, 
and gold and silver stuffs, and lace^ The princi- 
pal rivers are the Rhone, the Soanne, the Gar- 
ronne," the Loire, arid the Seine, which last runs 
through Paris. 
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This powerful empire was till lately, an absolute 
monarchy : it has now become an imperial monar- 
chy, arid Bonaparte the first emperor. , 

Spain is 7oo miles long, and 500' broad, con- 
taining 9,ooo,ooo of inhabitants. The soil is ex- 
tremely fertile, but badly cultivated. Its rivers are 
the Duero, the Tagus, the Ebero, and the Tinto. 
The government is an absolute monarchy : and 
the only religion tolerated is the Roman Cathtflic. 
lts> commerce consists in silk, wool, copper, and 
hardware ; but chiefly in gold and silver, trom the 
American mines r . Madrid is the capital city, con- 
taining lop ,000 inhabitants. The town and fort 
of Gibraltar is in Spain, but have long been posses- 
sed by the English. Charles IV bpirn 1748, is the 
present sovereign. 

Portugal is to the ,west 0$ Spain, and lies cm the 
Atlantic .ocean, ^nd is Soo milts long, and loo 
broad, and contains 2,000^000 of inhabitants. The 
Roman Catholic religion is practised here in its 
greatest degree of splendor and superstition : and 
no other is tolerated. Its soil is hot so fertile as 
that of Spdin; TThe people carry on an extensive 
trade with most parts of the world* i& Port wine, 
salt, and fruits; and especially in the productions 
of Brazil. Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus is 
the capital. It is an extensive, populous and 
wealthy ctey, built like old Rome, on seven hills, 
It has 1 60,000 inhabitants. Maria Frances Isa- 
bella is the present sovereign, born Dec. 17, I734. 

Italy is a large peninsula, shaped like a boot and 
spur. It is 75o miles long, and from loo to 4oo 
broad, containing 15,ooo,ooo of inhabitants. In 
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Italy the religion "is the Roman Catholic. The 
country is extremely beautiful ; the air is gene- 
rally very pure, mild, and healthy, the soil fer- 
tile ; producing all sorts of grain, fruit in the 
highest perfection, and carries on a considerable 
trade in wine, oil, silk, velvet and fruits. Be- 
fore the late war, it was divided into twelve states, 
independent of each other : viz. the republic of 
Venice, Genoa, and Lucca ; the dukedoms of 
Mantua, Milan, Modena, Parma, Savoy, Tus- 
cany, the principality of Piedmont, the kingdom 
of Naples, and the Ecclesiastical State. 

Naples. — It is not without good reason that this 
kingdom is termed a paradise, as it abounds with 
all kinds of grain, fruit, flax, oil, and wine in the 
highest perfection. The city of Naples'is one of 
the finest in the world, and contains 35o,ooo in- 
habitants. The present king -is Joseph .Bonaparte. 

Ecclesiastical State— -Rome, its. capital, stands 
upon the river Tiber, and contains 143,ooo inhabi- 
tants. The country about Rome is pleasant, but 
thinly peopled ; and has little trade. The Pope 
is the sovereign* The era of the foundation of 
Rome was 7 So years before the birth of Christ. 
The founder was Romulus, the-first king. Thi^ 
city by temperance, valour, and magnanimity, 
rose to be mistress erf the wcffld j it fell by lux- 
ury, effeminacy, and debauchery. At the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, Rome was fifty 
miles in circumference, and contained 4,000.000 
of inhabitants. 

Turkey^ like Russia, has extensive dominions 
I in Europe and Asia. In Africa it has Egypt, and 
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claims dominion over the Barbary states* In ge- 
neral, this extensive empire is advantageously sit- 
uated, having a temperate climate, and fruitful 
soil : producing wool, corn, wine, oil, fruit* cof- 
fee, rhubarb, myrrh, and other oderiferous plants 
and drugs in the greatest variety and abundance. 
But the lurks are too slothful and indolent to ap- 
ply themselves to manufactures; these being man- 
aged by the Christian subjects, who annually ex- 
port from, thence the finest carpets, besides great 
quantities of cotton, leather, ra\ir silk,. &c. ^la- 
hometanism is their religion ; and their govern- 
ment is despotic monarchy, absolute in the ex- 
treme. Constantinople is the capital of the do 
minions of the^ Grand' Signior, Emperor, or Sul- 
tan of Turkey. It is a splendid city, and con. 
tains 7oo,ooo inhabitants. This empire extends 
over the countries where Athens, Sparta, Baby- 
lon, and Jerusalem once flourished. But the em- 
pire is now in a weak and declining state. 

The principal European islands besides Great 
Britain and Ireland, are M«n, Anglesea, the Scil- 
]y islands, Wight, Jersey, and Guernsey, belong* 
ing to England : Belisle and Corsica to France ; 
Majorca, Minorca, Yvica and Cadiz,! to Spain, 
the latter being its chief seaport ; Sard in Ta to its 
own king; the fruitful island of Sicily belongs to 
the king of Naples ; Malta to its own knights, Cor- 
fu, Cephalonia, Cytherea, Candia, Negropont 
Lemnos, Scio, or Chios, Cyprus, Zant, and 
Rhodes, belonging mostly to Turkey. V 
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ASIA IN PARTICULAR. 

Description.] Asia is bounded by the Frozen 
ocean on the north, on the west by the Red, Me- 
diterranean and Black' seas, and part of Europe, 
east by the Pacific ocean, and on the south by the 
Indian ocean. It is 47oo mites in length, and 
43oo in breadth. I 

The principal rivers in Asia are ^the Tigris and 
Euphrates, between Arabia and Persia, and the 
Indus and Ganged in India. The highest moun- 
tains are, Ararat, hear the Caspian sea, dn which 
Noah's ark rested : Uoreb and Sinai, In Arabia, 
Lebanon in Jude4, mount Taurus, running from 
east to west through all Asia: I ma, in Tartary, 
and the lofty Caucasus, between Tartary and the 
Mogul's empire* K 

H 1st or v .—In Asia man was created, and here 
the terrestrial paradise was situated* After the, 
flood mankind settled oh the plains of Babylon* 
The sciences were first cultivated in Chaldea, from 
whence they passed to India and Egypt and thence 
to Greece, and afterwards to Rome. The Phoeni- 
cians and Tyrians, on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean were early acquainted with naviga- 
tion* In the earliest ages this vast territory was 
governed by the Assyrians, then followed the 
Chaldeans, Persians, and the Greeks. 

RELiCioNf-t- Various are the religions professed 
in Asia, Christianity, though planted here with 
wonderful success by the apostles and primitive 
fathers, has suffered an almost total eclipse by 
Mahom'etanism, which overspread Turkey, Ara- 
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bia, Persia, part of Tartary, India, China, Japan,, 
and the Asiatic islands, the other parts of Asia 
are involvedin the grossest idolatry, under differ* 
ent forms. - * 

China is a vast empire, on the most eastern part 
of Asia, lying' on the eastern, or Pacifiac ocean* 
It is about 2ooo miles long, and 16oo broad. It is 
said to contain 44oo walled cities : the chief is 
Pekin, the capital Nankin, and Canton the prin- 
cipal sea port. The great wall which separates 
China from Tartary is l5oo miles in length, 3o 
feet broad, and 3o high- It was built 15oo years 
ago, and subsists almost entire to this day. The 
tea plant is almost peculiar to this country ; of 
which they raise enough to supply the whole world. 
They also export silks, cottons* and China wares^ 
and their trade is open to all nations* China is-said 
to be the most populous country in, the world, 
containing 333,ooo,ooo inhabitants. 

This empire is reported -to hfeive been foounded 
bjr Fohi, who is said to be the Noah of the Bible, 
about 2240 years befor the -birth of Christ. 

Tartary, formerly Scythia, is a vastr region, 
bounded by the Chinese, Russian, Persian, and 
Mogul empires. The whole is a barbarous and 
unknown country. Its inhabitants are a fierce 
people,, and wander about without any fixed habi- 
tation :. having neither agriculture, manufactures, 
not' trade. 

The East Indies, is an extensive country.* A 
chain of mountains on the north divide it from 
China* Tartary, and Persia, and the rest is sur- 
rounded by the sea. This country is rich, fertile, 
12nd populous, containing upwards of loo,oo*,ooo 
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of inhabitants* The natives trade in spices, rioe f 
sugar, gold, diamonds, emeralds, and other preci- 
ous stones, and in manufacures of calicoes, mu^trn, 
silk, $r. The commerce of this country has al ways 
been sought after by trading nations. 

The original inhabitants of India, arc called Hin- 
dus or Gentoos ; they are a quiet people, and have 
always applied themselves to commerce, manu- 
factures and agriculture, and have never invaded 
their neighbonf s ; but they often suffered by the 
ambition and avarice of other nations. 

Persia is a large country, bounded by Russia, 
Taftary, India, Turkey, and Arabia. The Per- 
sians excel in manufacturing carpets, silk, and lea- 
ther, and in dying. But they are in a great mea- 
sure unacquainted with agriculture, and have but 
little trade. 

The Persian empire is the most ancient in the 
world, founded by Nimrod. The people have always 
been oppressed by a despotic government 

Arabia is contiguous to Turkey in Asia, tying be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and the Red sea ; and is 
divided into three parts— 1 Arabia the Rocky— 2 
Arabia the Desert — 3 Arabia the Happy. It was 
through the deserts of this country the Israelites 
marched when they left Egypt* The Arabs are 
mostly dcscendf-1 from Ishmael. They are a bold, 
hardy, independent race ; have never been conquer- 
ed, but have always harrassed and plundered the 

l neighbouring nations and travellers through their 
country. Mahomet was their countryman, and 

. they follow his religion* , 

K 
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The principal Asiatic islands are the cluster called 
the empire of Japan, about 150 miles ea*t of China. 
They are under their own prince, and very little 
known* The Philippines are several hundred in 
number, and belong to Spain. The Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands, the Banda, or Nutmeg islands, and 
Ceylon, belong to the Dutch. The Sunda islands, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, &c famous for their gold. 

AFRICA IN PATICULAR. 

Description. — Africa is a peninsula, joined to 
Asia by a neck of land called the isthmus of Suez. 
It is 4000 miles in length, and 3000 in bresfdth. 
The principal mountains are the Lybian Mount, be- 
tween Raares and Egypt; Mount Atlas^between Bar- 
bary and Biledulgerad, which now gives namera the 
neighbouring ocean, called the Atlantic ; the Moun- j 
tain of the Moon in Ethiopia; and the Peek of 
TenerifFe, in the Canary islands. The most Fam- j 
ous rivers in Africa are, the Nile, in Nubia and 
Egypt; and the river Senegal, anciently called Niger, | 
running through all Negroland into the Atlantic. 

History. — Africa oac« contained several power- 
ful and commercial states: the kingdom of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and the republic of Carthage were much 
celebrated. A iter the conquest ofCarthage by the 
Romans the country was plundered by their govern- 
ors. It was afterwards overrun by the Vandals, 
and then fell under the power of the Saracens 
tmd Turks, by these successive conquests Africa 
has lost its ancient splendor, and is now sunk in the 
grossest barbarity. *• - 
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Very little of Africa is known; we are acquainted 
with the sea coast only. The soil in some places is 
extremely fertile, but perfectly barren in others. 

The despotic governments both of Africa, and of 
the empires of Asia, render the inhabitants misera* 
ble, and prevent them from reaping those advanta- 
ges which might arise from the fertility of the soil, or 
their convenient situation for trade. They are in 
general, in a state of ignorance, being unacquainted 
with polite literature, the sciences, or true religion. 

Egypt is 6o_o miles long, and 250 broad. The 
soil is fertile occasioned by the overflowing of the 
Nile ; but the climate is hot. Egypt trades in linen, * 
balm, cassia, &c. It is subject to the Grand Signoir. 
The religion is Mahometanism, and a sort of Chris- 
tianity, in this country are the famous pyramids, 
supposed to be built by the children of Israel when 
in bondage. Grand Cairo is the capital city. 

Misraim, the grandson of Noah, founded the 
kingdom of Egypt. It is one of the most ancient 
kingdoms, and was long famous among the nations. 
Jt was conquered by the Persians 520 years before 
Christ. It then fell under the power of Alexander 
the Great; afterwards it was subdued by the Romans; 
and is now under the power of the Turks. 
• Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, lies to the south of Egypt, 
and is governed by a king called Prester John, who 
is absolute both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. 
1 he religion is a mixture of Christianity and Juda- 
ism, The .country is said to be populous. 

Barbary, or the coast of Barbary, all along the 
n.ountains of Atlas, quite to Egypt, belongs to the 
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emperor of Morocco, and to the kingdom of Algiers, 

Barca, and Tunis x , near to which last stood the famous 

city of Carthage. They are Mahometans; nominally 

subject to the Grand Signior, and the government 

is a most absolute tyranny. These states are best 

known by their jpfratical seizures of the ships of 

other nations. 

Negroland, or Guinea, lies on the Atlantic— Here 
the Dutch, English, and French trade for gold, ivory, 
2nd slaves. The Portuguese have settlements both 
on the east and west coasts. The natives are pagans, 
and governed by petty kings. 

1 he Hottentots possess the southern parts of Afri- 
ca. It is said they are a sottish people, having 
little more of humanity tfian the form-r-Attbe Cape 
of Good Hope, which is 1 the southernmost part of 
-Africa, the Dutch have a fort and factory; 

The principal African Islands, are Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Bourbon^, St. Helena, Cape de Verd 
islands, the Canaries, and the Madeiras, the two 
last famous for their 'wines* 

Several groups of islands have been discovered by 
the Russians, between the eastern coast of Kamschat- 
ka and the western dbast of America— The late cele- 
brated captain Cook made important discoveries in 
the South Sea: the principal are Otaheite.. the So- 
ciety islands, the Friendly isands, New Zealand, the 
,[New Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Ireland, New 
Holland, w^iich last is larger than all Europe; New 
Guinea, and the Sandwich isles,, where captain 
Cook was killed by one of the natives* 

The varieties of the human face, with respect to 
cbkur and features— i The native Indians of Ame- 
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rica are of- a copper colour, have black, thick, 
straight hair, high cheek bones, and small eyes. 2 
The Negroes of Africa are of a deep black colour, 
have shore black hair like wool, flat noses, thick lips, 
and fine white teeth. The Moors, or inhabitants 
of Barbary, are also black, but have long black hair* 
The Ethiopians are tavvney. 3. The Gentoos, or 
natives of India, are of a slender shape, have black 
complexions, and long black hair. 4. The Chinese, 
especially towards the south, Japanese, some tribes 
of Tartary, and the inhabitants of the islands in the 
South sea, are of an olive complexion, and have 
black hair* The Persians and Arabians in general 
are swarthy* 5. The inhabitants of the Polar re- 
gions, comprehending the Laplanders, Greenland- 
ers the people of Kanaschatka, and the northern 
Tartars, are of a dark grey colour, short stature, 
thick lips, short noses, high cheek bones, and broad 
visage. 6. The Europeans are of a beautiful fair, 
complexion. 
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HISTORY. 

W E might perhaps begin this department of 
our work with a description of man in the primeval 
state of the world anterior to the fall of Adam, but 
we reserve this for the Theological department. 
Under this head, we have endeavoured to make our 
work sufficiently distinct iron? sacred history ; the 
reason will appear obvious, as sacred history is, or 
ought to be familiar to the generality of readers- 
The brevity of oar plan having necessarily precluded 
us from being more copious in giving an epitome of 
ancient and modern history ; we have therefore sub- 
joined a chronological table which particularizes the 
most important and remarkable events frorn the ere- 
ation. 

Cf the (reatioh, Dttuge y and the Sons of Noah* 

The grent event of the creation of the world, 
before which there was neither matter nor form of 
any thing, is placed according to the best chronoio- 
gers, about 4004 years before Christ. 

It appears in general, from the first chapters of 
Genesis, that the world before the iiood, was ex- 
ceedingly populous; that mankind had made considera- 
ble improvements in the arts, and were become ex- 
tremely vicious both in their sentiments and ipat\ners. 
M heir wickedness gave occasion to a memorable catas- 
trophe, by which the whole human race, except 
Noah and his family, were swept off the face of the 
fanh. The deluge tQok place in the year of the j 
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world I656, and produced a very considerable 
chaqge on the soil and atmosphere of this globe, 
and gave them a form less friendly to the frame and 
texture of the human body. Hence the abridge 
ment of the life of man, and the formidable train of 
diseases, which have ever since made such havoc in 
the world. 

A curious part of history follows that of the de- 
luge ; the repeopling the world and the raising of a 
new generation from the ruins of the former- The 
memory of the three sons of Noah, the first found- 
ers of nations, was long preserved among their seve- 
ral descendants. Japfoet continued famous among 
the western nations, under the celebrated name of 
japetus. Tfee Hebrews paid an equal veneration to 
Shein, who was the founder of their race ; and 
among the Egyptians Ham was long revered as a 
divinty, under the name of Jupiter Hammon. 

Of JStmrody Assur, and Abrabum—~\t appears that 
hunting was the principal occupation for some cen- 
turies after the de3uge — 1 he world teemed with 
wild beasts, and the great heroism of those times 
consisted in destroying rhem.. Hence Nimrod acquir- 
ed immortal renown ; and by the admiration which 
his courage and dekterity universally excited, was 
enabled to acquire an authority over his fellow crea* 
tures, and to found at Babylon the first monarchy, 
whose origin is particularly mentioned in history, 
in ibe year of the world 2247. 

Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was 

laid by Assur. In Egypt, the four governments of 

i hebes, i heri, Memphis, and Tanis, began to as- 

u i.e r>ome appearance of ioni) and regularity. Tlia* 
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f heae events shopld have happened so soon after the 
deluge, whatever surprise it may have occasioned to 
the learned some centuries ago, need not in the least 
degree, excite the wonder of the present age. We 
Jiave seen from many instances, the powerful effects 
of the principles of population- The kingdoms of 
Mexico and Peru were incomparably more exten- 
sive than thdse of Babylon, Nineveh, or Egypt, 
during this early age ; and yet these kingdoms are 
riot supposed to have existed four hundred years bc- 
fpre the discovery of America by Columbus. ' 

As mankind continued to multiply on the earth, 
•and to separate from each other, the tradition con- 
cerning the true God was obliterated or obscured. 
This occasioned the calling of Abraham to be the 
•father of a chosen people, Anno, Mundi 1921- From 
this period die history of ancient nations begins to 
expand itself, and we learn particulars of very con- l 
siderable importance* 

Of Nineveh arid Babylon — Ninus being possessed of 
a rage for conquest, subdued a great number of na- 
tions all the way from Egypt to India ; but suspend- 
ed his warlike enterprizes to enlarge the city of 
INineveh, which hacj been founded by his farher. I 
Nineveh was quickly built with walls an hundred 
feet high, having fifteen hundred towers two hundred 
feet in height, to serve equally for its ornament and 
defence. The circumference of the whole city was 
four hundred and eighty stadia or sixty miles,. 
f This work being completed, -Ninus resumed his 
arms at the head of several hundred thousand 6ghti 
ing men; and Semiramis who was the wife of one \ 
bfhis officers distinguished herself by her heroic ex.- , 
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ploits. The king married her, and left her his crown, 
this ambitious princess being desirous, in her turn, 
to render her name immortal, in a very few years 
built the city of Babylon, to such an amazing extent 
that it far exceeded Nineveh, its walls being of a 
sufficient thickness to allow six chariots to go abreast, 
The quays, the bndge over the Euphrates, the 
hanging gardens, the prodigies of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, the temple of Belus, which had in it a golden 
statue forty feet high, though they were not all the 
works of Semiramis, yet they were much improved 
and embelished by her. 

Tbe brevity of my plan forbids me to give a cir- 
cumstantial account of the asonishing magnitude, 
magnificence, and strength of Babylon; particularly 
the walls, which were 87 feet wide, 3 50 feet high, and 
loo miles in circumference, and the temple of Belus, 
which is allowed by historians to be the same as the 
tower mentioned in the scripture, which is called Ba- 
bel : however for a more particular account of this 
astonishing city, antecedent and subsequent to its 
overthrow I would refer the reader to my Prelimina- 
ry Essay, page 143, 

Thelast and greatest expedition of Semiramis was 
against India. On this occasion she raised an innu- 
merable army out of all $he provinces of her empire, 
and appointed Bactra for the rendzvous* 

As the strength of the Indians consisted chiefly in 
their great number of elephants, this artful queen 
had a multitude of camels accoutred in the form of 
elephants, in hopes of deceiving the enemy. It is 
said that Perseus, long after, used the same strata- 
gem against the Romans. But neither of them sue* 
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them, and in banishing ingratitude, the pleasure 
of doing good remains so pure* that one cannot 
possibly be insensible of it. 

Their laws were simple; full of equity, and 
proper to unite citizens to one another. He who 
being able to rescue a man assaulted, did not do it 
was punished with as severe a death as the assas- 
sin himself* Thus were the citizens a guard to each 
other, and all the members of the community 
were united together against evil doers. None 
were permitted to be useless in the state, the law 
assigned to each his proper business, which was 
perpetuated from father to son. 

The priests and soldiers had their particular 
marks of honor, but all the traders, even to the 
least, were held in esteem ; and it was accounted 
a criminal matter to despise and treat with con* 
tempt those citizens, whose labours .whatever they 
were, contributed to the public weal- By this 
means all arts were brought to great perfection. 

Of the Trojans—>lt is 'believed and with a great 
deal of probability, that the Trojans were originally 
a Greek colony; Dardanus, their first kimr, having 
come from Arcadia; and their relig?on, their 
language, and the greater part of their names be- 
ing evidently of Greek extraction. The name of 
Illium, by which their chief city was known to the 
Greeks is thought to have been derived from Illns, 
and its other name of Troy, frpra Tros. Priam, 
its last king, had arrived at a very high pitch of 
wealth and power. He Mfas the father of fifty sons 
The walls of Troy were rebuilt by him. He chang 
ed the name of the town to Pergamus, and reigned 
for many years with great prosperity. 
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In the mean time queen Hecuba, Priam's 
second wife, having dreamed that she should 
bring forth a fire-brand, by which the city should 
be reduced to ashes^ Priam was so much alarmed, 
that he ordered the child to be eKposed, as soon as 
it should be born. The child was named Paris, 
and notwithstanding the order of his father, was 
by the care of Hecuba, preserved and privately 
educated* When grown up he appeared at court, 
where his beautiful person attracted general admi- 
ration* Upon this he ventured to discover himself 
to Priam, who was so delighted with his figure 
and accomplishments, that he . thought no more 
of the dream. Paris soon after undertook an ex- 
pedition into Greece, on pretence of recovering 
his aunt Hesione, who when very young had been 
carried away by Hercules, and by him had been 
given in marriage to Telamon. It may not be im- 
proper to mention the occasion of this rape. 

Laomedon, the lather of Hesione, had applied 
the tresaures of the temples of Neptune and Apol- 
lo to build the walls of Troy, under a promise of 
repaying the sums so extracted. But being either 
unable, or unwilling to discharge his promise, 
the oracle declared, that he could no otherwise 
expiate the sacrilege, but by exposing a Trojan 
virgin to a sea-monster. Hesione was condemned 
by lot to undergo this punishment. Hercules, how- 
< ver, slew the monster, and rescued Hesione. It 
m is well lenbwn how much this event has been dis- 
guised by the fictions of the poets. 

Of the seduction of Helen by Paris — Paris on his 
arrival at Sparta, was received in the most kind 

L 
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and hospitable manner by Menalaus, who had 
succeeded to that kingdom, in the right of his wife 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus. But Paris, 
falling in love with Helen, prevailed with her to 
run away with him, and thereby plunged his 
country into an abyss of misfortunes; 

We may, however trace the cause of the Tro- 
jan war to a higher source still, and attribute it to 
an herediatry animosity, which had long subsisted 
between the families of Agamemnon and Priam* 
For Tantalus king of Phrygia, and great grand- 
father of Agamemnon, having violently carried 
off Ganymedes, brother of llus, the grand father 
of Priam, llus had taken vengeance for this injury ^ 
by stripping Tantalus of his dominions, and oblig- 
ing him take refuge in Greece, where his son Pe. 
lops and his descendants established themselves, 
under the name of Pelopida. 

Of the Expedition against Troy*- Menalaus, fired 
with indignation at the insult committed against 
him by Paris, persuaded his brother Agamemnon 
to espouse his quarrel y and by their joinjt efforts, 
the two brothers brought all the other powers, of 
Creech to unite in the same cause, and *o hind 
themselves by oath, either to recover Helen or to 
ruin Troy. Agamemnon was chosen commander 
in chief of this grand confederacy. 

Aulis was the general rendevous of all the Gre- 
cian forces; who when assembled there, com- 
posed altogether an army of. loo,ooo men. The 
ileet destined to carry them to Troy consisted of 
about 1150 vessels- The Gallies of Beotia carri- ' 
ed each 12o men, and those of Philotetes 5o, 
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These vessels had no deck, but were like open 
boats. Of the chiefs who attended the array, the 
most famous were Agamemnon, Menalaus, Dio- 
medes, Sthenelus,, Nestor, Ajax son of Telamon, 
Ajax son of Oileues, Achilles, his friend Patroclus, 
and Ulysses. 

The Greeks having landed on the plains of 
Troy, soon perceived that the Trojans were as 
brave a people as themselves. In the mean time, 
Ulysses and Menalaus were sent to Priam, to de- 
mand the restitution of Helen ; but that prince, 
in opposition to the opinion of his council^ having 
refused to comply with their request, both parties 
made vigorous preparations for war. 

The Greeks after defeating the Trojans in two 
different engagements, found themselves under 
the necessity of dividing their forces, the more 
easily to procure provisions, of which they began, 
to be in great want. This gave leisure to the Tro- 
jans to negociate with -the neighbouring states for 
assistance. 

Achilles, in the mean time, who commanded 
the detachment of t)ie army sent out in search of 
provisions, performed many signal exploits, took ' 
several towns, and made n vast booty. But the 
cruelty ojf the Greeks to Palemedes, one of his 
jravest officers, whom they put to death upon a 
aise accusation of treason brought againsjthim by 
iTlysses, so provoked Achilles, that he refused to 
(jive them further assistance in the war, and sepa- 
rated his troops from the rest of the army. 

Of the Seige of 7>qy-~The nine first years of the 
war were consumed in various engagements of no 
pTcat importance ; the Greeks having in that time 
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chiefly employed themselves in ravaging the terri- 
tories of Priam and his allies. It is therefore true, 
that the war of Troy continued ten years, but it is 
not true, as is commonly believed, that Troy was 
besieged all that space, for it was not till the 
spring of the tenth year that the Greeks formed the 
siege- , 

They at first experienced the most vigorous 
resistance on the part of the besieged, who were 
commanded by Hector, his brother Deiphobus, 
and by several princes that had come to their assis- 
tance ; such as Sarpedon, Rhoesus, and Meranon. 
The Trojans had the advantage in several engage- 
ments, and made a great slaughter of the Greeks, 
but none of these actions were dicisive* 

At last however Hector, at the head of the 
Trojans, beat the enemy fairly from the field, pur- 
sued them to their camp, forced the entrench- 
ments, and set fire to their ships; and the victory 
seemed, for some time to be on the point of declar- 
ing for the Trojans* But Patroclus, the friend of 
Achilles, perceiving the extreme distress of the 
Greeks, advanced in this critical moment to their 
relief, with the troops of Achilles, reckoned the 
-bravest of the Grecian army, rallied the Greeks, 
and repulsed the Trojans. Several of the best 
officers, on both sides, fell on the occasion: among 
the rest Sarpedon, slain by Patroclus^ and Patro- 
clus himself, slain by the hand of Hector. 

Affairs now assume a different appearance, 
Achilles, furious for the loss of his friend, forget- 
ing the former cause of his resentment, joins hi* 
forces to the rest of the Grecian army, beats the 
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Trojans, and sacrifices on, the tomb of Patroclus, 
twelve of the noblest prisoners taken by him in 
the engagement. He is now solely intent on fight- 
ing personally with Hector, whom he engages, 
and kills at last TBut not satisfied with the death 
of his gallant enemy he sallies the glory of his 
victory, by insulting, in the most ungenerous 
and savage manner over his dead body, which he 
drags at his chariot wheels round the city. Achil- 
les himself is slain soon after by Paris, who in 
like manner, falls in a short time by the hand of 
Philoctetes. 

Of the Wooden Hofse— Notwithstanding the 
Trojans by the death of Hector, had lost their 
chief support, *hey placed great confidence in their 
Palladium, or image of Pallas; it having been told 
them by the oracle, that the city should not be tak- 
en so long as, that image remained in it: this being 
understood by Diomedes and Ulysses, they sur- 
prised and* killed the keepers of the temple, and 
carried away this famous statue. 

The city at length, as it is generally related, 
was taken by the strategem of a wooden horse, 
by the treachery of Simon, the son of Sisyphus, a 
crafty Greek, who by delusive arts prevailed on 
the Trojans to receive into the city the Grecian 
horse, wherein were concealed a number of reso- 
lute Grecians, who in the night opened the gates, 
let in the Grecian army, and sacked and burnt the 
city. 

Some authors however are of opinion, that An- 
tenor and iEneas treacherously delivered up the 
statute of Minerva to the Greeks, and at the same 
L 2 
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ttime betrayed the city, by throwing open the 
gates to tiu: enemy in the night. 

The destruuon of Troy, which happened 1 184 
years before Christ, is one of the moat memorable| 
epochas of antiquity. And indeed this war may 
be said to have afforded the first puhlic display ot 
Grecian valour. It is likewise worth remarking] 
that the misfortunes of Troy have furnished the 
subject of the two most perfect Epic poems in the 
world,' namely the iiliad, and the ^Kneid. I 

Of the Consequences of the Trojan War — Menalaus 
alone, by recovering Helen, reaped, an apparent 
advantage from the success of his enterprise. To 
the other Greeks it proved a source of the bitter-| 
est misfortunes. The fields of Troy were enrich- 
ed with the blood of their best commanders and 
soldiers, of whom the far greater part were buried 
there ; and the remains of their army, after being! 
further considerably diminished, by the disasters 
of a tempestuous voyage, found on their arrival 
at hume, nothing but mortifications and disap- 
pointments of the most cruel kinds. They met with 
such disorder in their families, such factions and 
innovations in the government, that they Were 
either murdered, or forced to fly to foreign states 
for refuse; insomuch that the wives and mistresses 
of the Grecian captives dated their miseries from 
this war. 

Cf the Republic of Sparta — Of all the Grecian 
states, that of Sparta seems to have been the most 
unhappy, before their govern rhent was new model- 
led by Lycurgus. The authority of their kings, 
and their laws were alike trampled upon and des- 
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plsed, Nothing could restrain the insolence of 
the encroaching populace; and the whole govern- 
ment sunk into anarchy and confusion. From this 
deplorable situation^ the wisdom and virtue of one 
great man raised his country to that height of 
power, which was the envy and terror of her neigh- 
bours. A convincing proof how far the influence 
of one great and good man will operate towards 
reforming the most bold licentious people, when 
he has once thoroughly acquired their esteem and 
confidence. 

Lycurgus succeeded to half the government of 
Sparta at the death of his elder brother. But his 
brother's widow proving to be with child, he im- 
mediately resigned the regal dignity to the new- 
born infant, and governed as protector and guar- 
dian to the young prince, during his minority. 

The generous and disinterested behaviour of 
Lycurgus, upon this occasion endeared him great. 
Jy to the people, who had already experienced the 
hippy effect of his wise and equitable ad minisra- 
lion. But to avoid the malice of the queen mothtr 
and her faction, who accused him with designs 
" upon the crown, he prudently quitted both the 
government and his country. In his travels, during 
his voluntary exile, he drew up, and thoroughly 
digested his great scheme of reformation. He 
visited all those states which at that time were 
most eminent for the wisdom of their laws, or the 
form of their constitution. He carefully observed 
all the different institutions, and the good or bad 
effects which they respectively produced on the 
nanners of each people. He took care to avoid 
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what he judged to be defects ; but selected what- 
ever he found calculated to promote the happiness 
of the people. With these materials he formed 
tyis so much celebrated plan of legislation, which 
he very soon had an opportunity of reducing to 
practice- For the Spartans thoroughly sensible 
of the difference between the administrations of 
Lycuxgus and that of their kings, not only wished 
his presence, but sent repeated deputations to 
entreat hint to return, and free them from the 
disorders under which their country at that time- 
laboured. 

As the request of the people was unanimous, 
and the kings did not oppose his return, he judg- 
ed it the critical time for the execution of his plan. 
For he found affairs at home in the distracted 
situation they had been represented, and the whole 
body of the people in a disposition proper for his 
purpose. ' 

Lycurgus began his reform with a change in 
the constitution, which at that time consisted of 
a confused medley of hereditary monarchy, divi- 
ded between two families, and a disorderly demo- 
cracy, utterly destitute of the balance of a third 
immediate power,- a circumstance so essential to 
the duration of all mixed governments. 

.To remedy this evil he established a senate to 
counterbalance the power of the kings on the one 
hand, and that of the people on the other. 

The crown of Sparta had been long divided be- 
tween "two families, 1 descended originally from the 
same ancestor, who jointly enjoyed the succession. 
But though Lycurgus was sensible, that all the 
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mischiefs which had happened to the state, arose 
from this absurd division of the regal power, yet 
he made no alteration as to the succession of the 
two families. Any innovation in so nice a point, 
might have proved an endless source of civil com- 
motions from the pretentions of that line which should 
happen to be excluded. He therefore left them the 
title and insignia' of royalty, but limited their autho- 
rity, which he confined to the business of war and 
religion. To the people he gave the privilege of 
electing the senators, and giving their sanction to 
those laws, which the kings and senate should ap- 
prove. 

Laws of Lycurgus, Respecting Property, Public 
Tables^ and Superfluous Arts — When Lycurgus had 
regulated the * government, he undertook a task 
more arduous than ;*ny of the fabled labours of Her- 
cules- This was to new-mould his countrymen, by 
extirpating all the destructive passions, and raising 
them above every weakness and infirmity of huniati 
nature ; a scheme, which all the great philosophers 
had taught in theory, but none except Lycurgus, 
was ever able to reduce to practice. 

As he found the two extremes, of great wealth 
and great indigence, were the source of infinite 
mischief in a free state, he divided the lands of the 
whole territory into equal lots, proportioned to the 
number of the inhabitants. This partition of the 
lauds met with so violent an opposition from the 
men of fortune, that* a fray ensued, in which Ly- 
curgus lost one of his eyes. But the people, struck 
with the sight of the blood of this admired legislator, 
seized the offender, one Alcander, a young man oi 
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a hot but disingenuous disposition, and gave hiniup 
to Lycurgus to be punished at discretion- But the 
humane and generous behaviour of Lycurgus quickly 
made a convert of Alcanckr, and wrought such a 
change, that from an enemy he became his greatest 
admirer and advocate with the people. 

Lycurgus likewise appointed public tables, at 
which he enjoined all the citizens to eat together 
without distinction ; and he subjected every man, 
even the kings themselves toa fine, if they should 
violate this law by eating at their own houses. 1 he 
diet was plain, simple, and regulated by the law, 
and distributed among the guests in equal portions. 
Every number was obliged . monthly td contribute 
his quota, for the provision of his respective table. 
A bushel of flour, eight gallons of wine, five pounds 
of cheese, two pounds and an half of figs, together 
with a small sum of money to purchase a little flesh 
and fish, and to cook the victuals « was the monthly 
contribution of each member. 

1 he conversation allowed at thefse public repasts, 
turned wholy upon such subjects, as tended most to 
improve the minds of the younger sort, as Xeno- 
phon observes, they were schools, t not only for 
temperance and sobriety, but also for instruction- 

7 bus Lycurgus introduced a pefect equality 
amongst his country men,, The highest, and the 
lowest fared alike, as to diet, were all lodged and 
clothed alike, without the least variation, either in 
fashion or materials- 

±0 prevent all enticement to luxury, Lycurgus 
prohibited the practice of all superfluous and un- 
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necessary arts at Sparta, that his citizens might not 
be accustomed to sights condemned by the laws, nor 
listen to the justification of crimes and irregular pas- 
sions. In place of such occupations and amusements, 
hunting and bodily # exercises were encouraged, and 
constituted the ordinary business of the Spartans. 

Of Cyrus the Great — Cyrus was the son of Cam- 
byses, either king of Persia, or a man of the first 
rank in that country, and q\ Mandane, the daughter 
of Astyages king of the Medes. He was a prince 
of extraordinary virtue, wisdom* and courage, and 
renowned in Holy Writ for effecting the restoration 
of the Israelites, and also for being the founder of 
the large Persian empire- In his infancy, he resided 
in Persia with his father, and received an education 
to qualify him to endure hardships, and the incidental 
fatigues and dangers of a military life. 

When he was twelve years of age, he was sent for . 
mto Media, by Astyages his grand-father, where 
be remained five years, and from that time by his 
good services and amiable manners, secured the affec- 
tions of his grand father and the love of the people. 

Cyrus in the fortieth year of his age, was calle'd 
from Persia to assist his uncle Cyaxares, king of the 
Medes, in his war against the Babylonians, .and 
their ally Crcesus king of Lydia. This war lasted 
twenty-one years. Cyrus commanded the united army 
of the Medes and Persians. His conduct was good, 
and his success wonderful. CrcesuS was Vanquished 
and obliged to retreat toSardis, where he was block- 
ed up by a close seige. In this distressful state, he 
implored the assistance of the powers with whom he 
h id formed an alliance ; but Cyrus carried on the 
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attack with such spirit, that the city surrendered 
before any relief could be' afforded. " 

Croesus was taken captive, and condemned to be 
burnt to death. When the funeral pile was erected 
and the victim laid on it, prepanstory to the execu- 
tion of the sentence, he was observed to exclaim 
emphatically, " O Solon, Solon/' which induced 
Cyrus to enquire into the cause of the ejaculation. 
Accordingly he was informed that Crcesus in his 
prosperity, having displayed his treasures to Solon, 
the famous Athenian philosopher, demanded of hiro 
whether he did not esteem him happy from the pos- 
session of such riches? to which the wise ma,n calmly, 
replied, that no man could be pronounced happy as 
long as he lived, as. the most prosperous could not 
possibly foresee what would ~ happen to him before 
his death ; and Croesus now feeling the force of this 
remark, therefore expressed his conviction by invoke ■ 
ing the name of his sagacious monitor. This "cir- 
cumstance wrought so effectually on the feelings of 
Cyrus, and inspired him with such sympathetic com- 
passion for Crcesus that he ordered him to betaken ' 
from the pile, and not only spared his life, but made 
an ample provision for his support, and afterwards 
consulted him on the most important of his concerns. 

Babylon taken by Cyrus— Before Christ , 53 8 

Cyrus after his successful expedition, continued in 
lesser Asia till he had made the people in those parts 
subject to his power, and then proceeded towards 
Babylon. 

In consequence of Cyrus' hostile opperations, a 
battle ensued between the Persians and Assyrians. 
1 he latter being defeated, Belshazfcar was blocked up 
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in Babylon ; upon which Cyrus commenced a vigor- 
ous seige against that city* 

This enterprize was attended with great difficulty, 
from the height and strength of the walls, and also 
from' its internal defence,. It was, besides, amply 
stored with provisions, which caused the inhabitants 
to be too confident of their safety, and to condemn 
the idea of being conquered* 

This delusive belief so enthusiastically possessed 
the Babylonians, that they scoffed at Cyrus and his 
threats from the top of their walls. 

As Cyrus found that the regular process of assault 
afforded but little hopes of success, he resolved to 
starve the inhabitants into compliance* This plan 
of operation the skilkfui warrior pursued, for the 
space of two years, but at length effected the con- 
quest by the following stratagem* 

As a festival approached, which the Babylonians 
celebrated with licentious revels, and inebriated ex- 
cesses, during the whole night, Cyrus took the 
advantage of that seasonable juncture to attack them 
by surprise. . 

To gain access into* the city, he dispatched a party 
of his troops to break the banks that divided the river 
Euphrates and the canal which turned the current 
into the lake ; so that, about midnight, the river 
was almost dry, and consequently fordable* This 
enabled the Persian troops to enter the channal, 
under the guidance of the two revolted Babylonians, 
Gadales and Gobrias* 

The river being thus drained, the army proceeded 
in its course to the gates of the city, which thev 
. M • 
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found open ; for the Baby 1 onions in the excess of 
. tbeir drunkenness, had forgotten to shut them the 
preceding evening : by this fortunate omission, the 
Persians gained an easy entrance into fhe city, and 
advanced to the palace. 

When the guards perceived the near approach of 
their enemies, they strove to defend them elves, buti 
were killed in the attempt, which caused a general 
alarm. In consequence of which, the gates of the 
palace were opened to enquire into the cause of the 
commotion* The Persians immediately rushed into 
the palace, wiere they found the king with his sword 
drawn, at the head of his adherents. The king was 
slain in "the conflict. His partizans also fell victims I 
to the warlike resentnlent of the Persians. 

Of the Miraculous Circumstances tvhich attended the 
Licentious Festival of Belshazzar — The scriptures) 
inform us, that Belshazzar, on the night in which he 
was slain, and his dominions wrested from him, made 
a sumptuos entertainment for his lords and counsell- 
ors, wives and concubines. 

To increase the magnificence of the repast, Bel- 
shazzar wantonly profaned the gold and silver vessels 
which had been taken from the temple at Jerusalem, 
by using them at his banquet, and permitting hi< 
Unhallowed guests to drink out of them- 

This impious act' was rebuked by the Supreme 
Being, in an awful and extraordinary manner. In 
the midst of their drinking and praising their own 
idolatrous gods, there was a supernatural appearance 
of a hand, writing a sentence on the wall. This 
miraculous event was perceived by the king, who 
was thereby so exceedingly alarmed, that his knefs 
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smote one against another. He cried aloud to sum* 
mon his college of magicians, astrologers, and wise 
men to explain the wrfting ; but they could not. 

In this trernepdous juncture, Nitocris the queen- 
mother entered and besought her son to send for 
Daniel, whom she represented as e».[ual to the task 
of unfolding the deepest mysteries. 

When the prophet came into the king's presence, 
he undauntly reproved him for his manifold and hein- 
ous transgressions, and assured him that the profa- 
nation of the sacred vessels of the Jewish tfmple, 
and his other sins, had produced the awful sentence 
on the wall, the literal interpretation of which was, 
that God had numbered his kingdom and finished it; 
that his dominions were to be taken from him, and 
given to the Medes and Persians. The very night 
after* Bejshazzar had heard these awful tidings, the 
Medes and Persians forced their entrance into the 
palace,, and numbered the king with the slain. 

Thus ended the BabyJonish empire. The city of 
Babylon, by being jthe metropolis of the kingdom 
became also the seat of iniquity. This sun of splen- 
dor was scarcely ri«-en to its meridian height, before 
its lustre was sullied by clouds of guilt, which obscur- 
ed its glory, aud caused it to s.t in oblivion. 

After Belshazzar's death, in order co prevent the 
further effusion of blood, Cyrus on'errd ' a procla- 
mation to be made in the city of B.mylon, that all 
persons should be safe, who v\ ouUl give up their arms; 
but that those who refused these conditions, were 
to be put to the sword* There terms. were unani- 
mously accepted, and- Cyrus thu~ obtained a cample :e 
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conquest over the Babylonians, after a- war of twen- 
ty-one years. 

Of Cyrus* Edict for* the return of the Jewsi On 
account of Daniel's interposition in behalf of the 
people of Israel and Judah, Cyrus issued a decree 
for their restoration to liberty and the possession of J 
their native land, with authority far rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem. 

Notwithstanding Daniel had very great influence 
by his own power and station, he had recourse to 
various prophecies to confirm his plea, proving from 
divine testimonials^ that it was the declared intention 
of the Almighty, to redeem his people from bondage, 
after a certain period. He therefore advised Cyrus 
to be the instrument, under God, for effecting this 
-great purpose, as the prophet Isaiah had spoken of 
him by name, 150 years before he was bor*n, and de- 
scribed him as a great conqueror, and restorer of the 
peopte of Israel. 

i hese arguments -co-operating with Cyrus , desire 
to cultivate the land of Judea, which in his late ex- 
pedition, he found in a desolate state; from motives 
both of policy *od goodness, he issued a decree to 
release the Israelites from bondage and also granted 
xhem authority to settle in their native land, and 
rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. 

In due order of time, according to the edict of 
Cyrus, the people assembled to be freed from captiv- 
ity, and to return to Judea. The Israelites collected 
on this joyful occasion, amounted to the number of 
forty. two' thousand three hundred and sixty per- 
sons, with the addition of seven thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty seven servants, and inferior people. 
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In this general release, not only the tribes of 
Benjamin and Judah, but numbers of the other 
tribes availed themselves of the privilege of return- 
ing. But many Jews who had settled in Chaldea, 
* mid other eastern provinces, and had acquired great 
riches did not choose to leave their accumulated 
possessions, to undertake the cultivation of a desola- 
ted country* 

Of the Invasion of Greece by Xerxes — In the year 
before Chtist 48c,. Xerxes the son of Darius, came 
in person into Greece with an immense army, which 
according to Herodotus, amounted to two millions 
and one hundred thousand men. This account has 
been justly considered increclilbe by some modern 
writers, the truth cannot now be ascertained. But 
that the artny of Xerxes was extremely numerous, 
is the more probable, from the great extent of his 
empire, and from the absurd practice of the eastern 
nations, of enenmbring their camp with superfluous 
multitudes. '" ■ • 

In order more readily to effect his passage, Xer- 
xes laid abridge across the Hellespont, whfere it was 
about a mile over. The bridge being broken down 
by tempestuous weather, he cut off the heads of th c 
workmen, ordered the sea to be whipped, and cas t 
fetters into it, to command its future subjection. H c 
afterwards effected the passage by a new bridge Or 
boats, joined together by chains, and lauded his 
whole army in &even days and nights. 

IXemeratus, one of the kings of Lacedemon, had 
been for some time banished, because in his country, 
as he said himseliy " the law was more powerful 
M 2 . . • 
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than the kings. •' He sought an asylum in Persia, 
2nd was received there with particular respect* 
Xerxes having reviewed his troops, asked him if the 
Greeks durst wait his approach ? To which he 
frankly replied, especially with regard to the Spartans 
that the love of liberty would make them turn a deaf 
ear to every proposal ; and that though they were 
f educed to but an handful of men, they would not 
decline the combat. S* 1 hey are free" added he, 
*' but they have an implicit law, and that law com- 
mands them to conquer or die." The event verified 
his assertion. The subsequent narration will shew 
what liberty is, capable of executing against despotic 
power, _ :'.',.•,.. . ,..■.•«>. 

Of Themistocleif and the Battle of Thermopylae — 
The Spartans and Athenians, having been informed. 
by Demeratus of the invasion with which they were 
threatened, to animate all the Grecian states, took 
\\p arms for the general cause. But fear, in some, 
a\ul a jealousy of the command in others, detached 
almost all the allien irom the, confederacy* . They 
were not^ however less disposed to make a vigorous 
defence* The Athenians made haste to choose their 
general* An arrogant avaricious . orator, who^e 
name was Epicydes, set himself -up as a rival of 
'\ bemistocles, and as the people were always easily 
deceived, was upon the point of being preferred when 
Themisrocles, knowing his weak side, .loaded hiru 
with presents, and prevailed with him to desert, and 
thus got himself appointed to the command. The 
public good required ir. " In such situations," savs 
the Abbe JMillot, *' a man of superior abilities, with- 
in transgressing the bounds of modesty, may do 
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himself justice, and employ all bis influence to 
procure an employment, where honour is surrounded 
with danger. 

At last Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae, a very 
uarrow passage, where he was met by tour thousand 
men under the commandof Leonidas, king of Sparta. 
The Persian monarch having in vain attempted to 
corrupt him, wrote to him in the style of a master,- 
commanding him to lay down his arms ; to which 
Leonidas replied; like a Spartan u Come and take 
them." ; ' 

Then the Medes advanced against the Greeks, 
but being unable to sustain their attack, were oblig- 
ed to retreat. 1 he troop of Persians, distinguished 
by the name of "immortal,- next charged theGreeks, 
and fought with* grear valour, so that the pass was 
choaked up with the dead. 2 ; 

Whilst the best troops of Xerxes were thus sacrific- 
ed to the Spartan valour, an inhabitant of the country 
having discovered to the Persians a secret path con- 
ducting to an eminence that commanded the pass, a 
large detachment was immediately sent to take poses* 
sjon of it. 

Leonidas received intelligence that the tops of 
the rocks forming the pass, were occupied by 20^000 
Persian troops, whose darts must soon overwhelm 
him and his small party, intreated the greatest part 
of his men to retire, and reserve themselves for a 
more advantageous opportunity of servihg their coun- 
try, while he himself, with about 300 Spartans and - 
a few Thespians would maintain the post to the last 
drop of their blood. * 
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The resthaving accordingly departed, " Come my 
friends',** said Leonidas, " let us dine cheerfully in 
the hope of supping together in the other world." 
His brave companions, who are superior to all praise, 
thus encouraged by the example of their chief thought 
of nothing now £ut how to sell their lives as dear as 
possible, 'believing it incumbent on them, as the lead- 
ing people of Greece, to devofe themselves to cer- 
tain death, thereby to convince the Persians how 
much it must cost them to reduce a free people to 
slavery. 

In the dead of the night, this heroic troop ad vane- 
ed directly forwards to the tent of the king, pene- 
trated to the middle of the Persian camp, cut off 
all that came in their way, and spread the jnost dread- 
ful consternation among the enemy. / 

But day-light at last discovering them distinctly to 
the Persians^ they were immediately surrounded, 
ami being rather overwhelmed than conquered, 
breathe theiriast above heaps of slaughtered enemies, 
leaving to after ages, an example of intredpedity 
before unknowft and hardly to be parallelled in'bis- 
tory. '.,*... 

The Persians are said to have lost upwards of 
20,000 men in this engagement, an cl among the resc 
the two brothers of Xerxes. 

To the memory of these brave defenders of 
Greece, a superb monument was afterwards erected, 
bearing two inscriptions, the one in honour of all 
those who bad fallen on that occasion, importing 
that an army of 4000 Peloponesian Greeks had, in 
that place, stopped the whole Persian force ; the 
other in honour of Leonidas, and his three hundred 
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Spartans, expressed with the most admirable simpU- 
city : " Go passenger, tell at Sparta that we died 
here, in obedience to her laws." 

The famous action at Thermopylae contributed 
very highly to the subsequent advantages obtained by 
the Greeks, for the Persians astonished at so striking 
an instance of desperate valour, thence concluded, 
that it was hardly possible to subdue a nation of 
such undaunted resolution ; and the Greeks likewise 
perceived from the same example, that valour and 
discipline are capable of vanquishing the greatest 
multitude, and that therefore it was pos&ible to over- 
come the Persians. 

Of Alexander the Great — Alexander was born at 
Pella, a town in Macedonia, in the year, before 
Christ 356. From his infancy, he, on several occa- 
sions gave proofs of an extraordinary loftiness of 
sentiment. Being asked one day by his friends, whe- 
ther he would not choose to contend in the foot races 
at the Olympic games (for he was extremely swift 
of foot) he answered, that he would, " if kings 
were to be his competitors." On receiving the news 
of a city being taken, or a battle being won/ by his 
father, so far from discovering any signs of joy, he 
used to appear melancholy and disconsolate. " My 
friends," he' would say, " my father will accomplish 
every thing, and will leave nothing for me to do." 
In every branch of learning, which it was thought 
necessary to teach him, he made astonishing progress. 
Philip gave him for preceptor the famous Aristotle* 
Alexander. conceived as high an esteem for that illus- 
trious philosopher as Philip entertained for-him. He 
went farther, and even honoured him as father; 
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saying that his natural father had given him existence 

but that his second father had taught him to make 

the proper use of his existence. Under such a master 

! the happy genius of Alexander mnde the most rapid 

i progress, and soon, embibed the principles of the 

| whole circle of philosophy. 

\ Plutarch tells us, that he loved to read and converse 
I with men of learning, two admirable sources of 
\ happiness to a prince, and not only capable of pre- 
j serving him from numberless mifortunes, but of in- 
gtructing him in the art of reigning. 

On the fine arts, such as roiisic, painting and 
sculpture, he bestowed but a cursory attention, suf- 
ficient to give him an idea of their value and their 
. use; which, in such matters, is all that a prince 
ought to know. He was of an active impetuous dtsposi- 
. tion, and very tenacious of his opinion. 

He very, early became the most expert horseman 
in his father's court ; and was the only person who 
dared to back the famous Bucephalus, a' very fine 
horse, sent as a present to Philip, but so fiiery and 
high mettled, that they despaird to be able to break 
him/ It was on this occasion that Phiilip seeing 
Alexander returning from finishing the course, in 
which he had backed this ungovernable horse, cried 
put to him in a rapture, " Seek, my son, another 
kingdom ; Macedonia is not worthy to contain you." 
It said that this horse would afterwards Suffer no 

(>erson but 'Alexander to mount him ; and that he 
eaned down on his knees to receive him on his back; 
jhat after being mortally wounded in the battle against 
Poms, he saved the life of Alexander, by carrying 
J|Hfl through the crowd of enemies .that surrounded 
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hrm, and then expired ; that Alexander shed tears 
for his death, and in memory of him, built on the 
hanks of the Hydaspis a city, which, after him, 
he called Bucephalia. 

Alexander mounted the throne of Macedonia 
at the age twenty years, and in the same year that 
Darius Codomanus mounted that of Persia. Aftef 
performing the ceremonies of his fathers's funeral* 
Alexander applied his attention to secure the con- 
quests of Philip over the neighbouring nations, 
which at present were far from being in a settled 
condition. In Greece, particularly, though Philip 
had awed the states into subjection, by the terror - 
of his arms, yet their minds were far from being 
reconciled to his authority. The question was, 
whether he should preserve those conquests by 
mildness and moderation, or by the f6rce of arms. 
Alexander Quickly formed his resolution, hearken, 
ing alone to the Sictates of his -courage* 

Alexander defeats the Barbarians^ and destroyed 
Thebrs-— In order to quell the commotions that had 
already broke out among some of the barbarous 
nations., who had* taken up arms, he hastily led 
his army towards the Danube, passed that river 
in the night, and defeated the Triballi in a great 
battle. 

Abotrt the same time the states of Greece formed 
a confederacy against him ; and a rumour having 
arisen that he was killed, the Thebans made an 
insurrection, and cut in pieces the Macedonian 
garrison, which held their citv in subjection. 

At Athens too Demosthenes put all in motion, 
-ailing Alexander (of whose real character he wai 
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yet ignorant) a giddy youngman; and he wrote let 
ters to Attalus, one of Philip's generals in Asia 
Minor advising him to revolt, Alexander already 
suspicious of the fidelity of Attalus; although he 
had transmitted to him those treasonable letters 
of Demosthenes, thought it necessary to have him 
t«ken off. 

After making the barbarians sensible of bis 
merit, he resolved to proceed to Greece. " It is 
proper/* said he, u to shew Demosthenes at xht 
gates of Athens, that I am every way k man/ 
He advanced therefore towards the pass of Ther 
jnopylae, passed it without resistance, entered Be 
otia, required of the The bans to deliver up to hin 
Ph<£nix and Prothentus, the authors of their in 
surrection ; and on their refusal to comply with hii 
demand, immediately attacked them. 

The Thebans fought with great bravery anc 
obstinacy ; but being much, inferior to the Macei 
donians in point of numbers, were at last broken 
and almost all cut off. More than six thousanc 
men were killed on the spot- Thebes was taken 
and treated with all the rigours of war. 

Alexander personally incensed against the TheJ 
bans, for the extravagant joy they fyad testified ai 
the news of his death, resolved to satisfy his venj 
^geance by the utter destruction of their unhappy 
city. He sold more than thirty thousand of tht 
inhabitant for slaves, and permitted none to en 
joy their liberty except the priests, and the de< 
scendants of the celebrated poet Pindar* , 

The total rain of Thebes, and the severity c 
Alexander to its misierable inhabitants, threw the 
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other states into tbe utmost consternation* Every* 
thing gave way to him, and even the Athenians, 
with Demosthenes himself, implored the mercy 
of the conqueror by a solemn deputation. 

Alexander, however, dispatched messengers to 
the Athenians, insisting on their delivering up to 
him ten of the orators, who had been chiefly in* 
strumental in forming the late confederacy against 
him. The orator Demades, a particular favourite 
of Alexander, undertook to soften him. The Ma* 
cedonian having already satisfisd his. resentment 
by the ruin of the Thebans, and being unwilling, 
to be detained from the execution of the great de- 
sign he was meditating, gave a favourable hearing 
to Demades, insisted on the banishment of Chari- 
demus alone, frankly forgave the Athenians, and 
efchdrted them to watch over the affairs of Greece 
during his absence. , 

Alexander causes himself to be declared Generalis- 
simo of the Greeks against the Persians— -Having in 
one campaign made himself master of all Greece, 
Alexander assembled the deputies of all the town* 
at Corinth, and procured himself to be solemnly 
elected commanderin chief of the Gfeeks against 
the Persians. 

So grand an undertaking, calculated to dethrone 
the sovereign of the east* and to produce the great* 
est revolution, as far as we know, that ever hap- 
pened on our. earth, required a conductor of the 
most extensive genius, intrepid, enterprising, in- 
capable of being^ stopped by any obstacle, andetf* 
dued with the greatest talents of every kind. 
Suc^ a man was Alexander- 
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It is at the same time true,^tjiat ne found the 
Greeks still actuated by their inveterate hatred of 
the Persians, whom to subdue^ was the most ar. 
defcit desire of their souls. , 

It is likewise true, that however otherwise cor- 
rupted, they still maintained their superiority in 
arms over the Persians* 

It was at the time of this solemn assembly of the . 
States of Greece dt Corinth, that Alexander, sur- 
prised at not receiving a visit from the famous Di- 
ogeneg, as he had done from all the other philoso* 
phers, resolved to pay that cynic a visit. Finding 
Diogenes basking in the sun, and in a. situation 
that indicated extreme poverty, Alexander asked 
him Whether he wanted any thing. u Yes,'* an- 
swered Diogenes, " I want you to remove from 
between me and the sun-beams." This answer 
raised the indignation of the courtiers, but attract- 
ed the admiration of Alexander, who declared; if 
lie were not Alexander, he would choose to be Di- 
ogenes;" As if he had said, " Were I not destined 
to be the master of the world, I should, like Dio'- 
genes> give myself no concern about any in the 
world." 

On his return to Macedonia, he was very liberal 
of his, presents to those officers* whose attachment 
to iiiril was importance* One of them having ask- 
ed hint, what he intended to reserve for himself, 
he replied, u Hope.'' .' 

Alexander set out for Asia in the beginning of 
spring, at the head of an army of 30,000 foot, and 
5,000 horse. Mostof his officers were men, who 
having groiyn old in the service of Philip, were* 
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thoroughly experienced In the art of war ; and his, 
soldiers were all veterans, and perfectly acquainted 
with discipline. Parlnenio commanded the fpqt^ 
as did his son Philotas a part of the horse, 

Alexander marched directly to the Hellespont 
which he 'passed with 160 gallies, and several 
smaller vessels, conducting with his own }iap4 t{y; 
galley wherein he sailed. 

His treasury was very inadequate to so great an 
undertaking. » But both Alexander and his officer^ 
were firmly persuaded * that they were marching 
rather to certain conquest, than to attejnnt a tjoui t~ 
fpl expedition^ 

Arriving at Ulium,he resolved to celebrate pui* r 
lie games to the memory~pf Achilles j which })e 
caused to be performed accordingly, around that 
hero's tomb, On that occasion, he expressed hi$ 
envy at the good fortune of Achilles, in haying 
found a faithful friend while he lived, and after \\i$ 
death a Homer to immortalize his exploits, 

Alexander defeats the Persians at Gr^/Vw.y.— When, 
I Alexander arrivdd at the banks of' the Garnicus ; . 
Parmenio advised to halt a little, that the troops 
might have some time to repose themselves. %\\ 
Alexander's "eagerness to proceed, prevented \\h\ 
complying with this advice ; for he said it u a^ 
proper to take advantage of the terror, which the 
ne^s of his arrival had created ampng the Per- 
sians. His courage was rather animated than de- 
pressed at the view of the vast avmy which w^i^d 
for him on the other side of the river, whicij 
amounted to upwards of 190,000 foot and lCT,Oo<j 
horse, under the command of JVIemnoh ? tj;e P t hg- 
dian, a very skilful general, 
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Alexander placed himself $t the head of the right 
wing of his army, plunged into the river, and w£s 
followed by all his troops. The Persians seeing 
the Macedonians advancing, assailed them with a 
shower of darts. JSoth armies came, at last to the 
charge. The Macedonians fighting under the dou- 
ble disadvantage of inferiority in point of num. 
bers and the worst ground, gave way a little &t 
first./ Alexander encourages them with his pre- 
sence, deals death wjth every stroke, and beats 
idown ail before him. He charges the Persian 
cavalry, who make a brave resistance. He enga- 
ges, Spithrobates, the son-in-law of Darius, and 
transfixes him with his lance. Here Clitus, who 
fought by Alexander's side, saved his life, by in- 
tercepting the stroke of a battle axe that was aim- 
ed $X him. The Macedonians, meting the danger 
that threatened their king, redoubled their efforts', 
and at last put the Persian cavalry to flight. Then 
Alexander charges the etiemy's infantry with ; his 
Macedonian phalanx, which hjad by this time pass- 
ed the river. 

The Persians, confounded at the boldness of the 
Macedonians, make but a feeble resistance, and are 
quickly routed. No part of tfie Persian army now 
kept its ground, except a body of Grecian infantry 
engaged in the service of Darius. These finding 
themselves deserted by the Persians, and their re- 
treat cut off by the Macedonians, began a most.ob- 
Stinate engagement, aiid being all brave well dig* , 
ciplined veterans, they fought with the most des- 
perate obstinacy, and were all killed on the spot, 
Incept 2,000 who vjtere made prisoners. The Per. 
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sians ia this battle l6st 20,000 foot and 2,500 horse. 
The Iqss of Alexander was only about 200 men, 
amo\ig whom were 25 horsemen of the royal 
guard, to whose memory Alexander ordered sta- 
tues to be erected. He shewed the utmost atten. 
tion to the wounded, going himself to see them 
dressed. He ordered all the Greek prisoners to 
be conveyed to Macedonia, and sent to the Athe- 
nians 300 Persian bucklers, as a token of his yii,* 

J»ry. . . . \ 

This victory was a happy prelude to those that 
were to follow, and served to propagate the terror 
of the Macedonian arms. Sardis, the key of Up- 
per Asia, opened its gates to the conqueror. Ephe- 
sus followed the example, and Alexander there of- 
fered sacrifices to Diana* • 

Of the siege and taking of Tyre. — New Tyre, 
which was situated opposite to old Tyre, seemed 
to be impregnable without a fleet. But Alexander 
who neyer was repulsed by any obstacles under- 
took to join the island to the continent by a cause* 
Way. 

Tfre work was forwarded by infinite labour, but 
was destroyed by the Tyrians. The operations 
were renewed with fresh ardopr, till the Sidonu 
ans, and some other people, whom Alexander 
treated with gentleness, at last found -ships for 
carrying on the enterpqze. . 

He then hastened the siege, and all sorts of 
warlike instrii ments were employ e4 by .both par- 
ties. Hesiege'rs and besieged equally signalized 
their cojirage aijd abilities, till the place was taken 
by storm, after seven ^onths resistance. About 
N. 2 . ."" 
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eight thousand Tyrians were put to death $ thirty 
thousand prisoners were sold, and the conqueror 
offered up sacrifices to Hercules upon the ruins of 
lyre. 

Character of Alexander.—- Alexander was born 
with the finest natural parts ; and his magnanimity 
and lofty sentiments were almost without exam^ 
pie. He early discovered marks of the greatest 
generosity ; but he gave as early proof or an un- 
equalled ambition, iie received a perfect educa-^ 
lion, under the most skilful of masters, Aristotle, 
who took great pains to cultivate his genius, and 
instruct him not only in the fine arts,, but m the 
most sublime sciences. The scholar's progress 
corresponded to the zeal and skill of his instructor. 

To judge how far he possessed every talent of 
a complete general, it is only necessary to contem- 
plate his passage of the Granicus, his battles of Is- 
8us and Arbela, and his siege of Tyre. We shall 
there perceive his skill in drawing up an army in 
order of battle, his presence of mind in the heat 
of action, his intrepidity in the midst of danger,- 
and his firmness and constancy under disappoint- 
ments. * 

His behaviour after the battle of Issus, Is per* 
haps the action of his whole life that did him the 
most honour ; for, on that, occasion, ,he gained a 
more difficult victory over his own passfons, than 
that over the Persian m&iardv ^ His jeond'uet to 
the wife and daughters of .£)arius v who fovmd, in 
his camp an asylum for their honour and* virtue, 
places him, in that respect, on a ievel w'jth the 
elder Scipio Africanus, and bespeaks hiin truly 

t. * ^ 
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But tfee latter part o.f his life exhibits an impor* 
rant lesson to mankind in general, as well a* to 
tings. They will there see the effects which ft 
ajreat flow of success could have upon Q noble ®c\& 
generous soul, who must have been a modef to fu» 
ture heroes, if he had hotlaeen contaminated with 
vice. The sudden^ transitions from good to bad # 
from prudence to folly, from moderation to viov 
lence, from glory to ignominy, must make every 
rational being tremble upon the brink of phg abyss 
dug' by the passions* 

After the siege of Tyre, we perceive the good 
qualities of Alexander to be daily degenerating. 
On seeing him expose fais own life, and that of 
his troops* in a journey through the burning de« 
f.irts of Lybia* with the absurd view of having 
himself acknowledged to be the son of Jupltep 
Amraop, we wonder what had become of his for» 
mer pru4enee. We are shocked to see him give - 
himself up to such immoderate excess of drinking, 
What numberless actions of violence and injustice 
have we not to arraign him with after his subvert* 
mg the Persian empire, ify his victory at- Arbeja t 
and the death, of Darius? Thenceforward he 
sh'iw» himself an unprovoked persecutor of nat£* 
ons, who desired only to live in peace* He ap~ 
pears no longer in the light of a conqueror, still 
less in that of a hero j he is a downright usurper, 
a robber, a scourge sent by the Almighty disposer 
of all things, to execute his vengeance p» * guilty 
world/ - 

He seems to hav« placed his' glory !n making 
himself the terror of mankind 5 and his e»tn)va- 4 
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gant ambition confined itsielf neither by rule nor 
measure. On hearing the philosopher Anaxar- 
chus give it as his opinion, that the universe con- 
tained an infinity of worlds, he is said to have 
•wept, because it was impossible for him to con. 
quer any more of them than one. 

His rashness jtoo deserves to be numbered among 
his faults. We Bee him on all occasions exposing 
his life like a simple volunteer, advancing the first 
to the assault, climberrng up steep and dangerous 
precipices, and constantly studying to perform the 
most hazardous and daring exploits, trusting still 
XO his good fortune, and in a manner to miracles. 
8uch is far from being the glory at which $ sove- 
reign ought to aim. He should always bear in 
mind, that he is responsible for his life to his sob 
diers and to his subjects* 

Of JEneas.*—~Mnt2is was a Trojan prince, son of 
Anqhises and Venus. When the Greeks besieged 
Troy, he valiantly opposed them. On their taking 
the city, he placed his father and. his household 
goods upon his 1)apk, and Jeadihg his son Ascanius 
hy the hand; recreated with what Trojan troops he 
<*ould collect to Alexandria. In the destruction 
• of Troy' he lost his wifeflreusa, daughter of Pri- 
;<m, and never knew what fate befel her. He af- 
terwards sailed to Epirus, and after many tempest. 
V*nd storms at sea, landed at Carthage, where 
queen Dfidx> became passionately in love with 
him ; Btif notwithstanding all her entreaties, iEne- 
as left Carthage, arid went into Sicily. .Here his 
iathe*- Anchists diea\ toAVho^e memory he erected 
# ir.3gni£~ent monument. ' 
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§f Romulus— The character of Romulus, the 
founder of the Roman state/ when we view him as 
the leader of a few lawless and wandering banditti, 
is an object of extreme insignificance- But when 
we consider him as the founder of an empire, as ex- 
tensive as the world, and whose progress and decline 
have occasioned the two greatest" revolutions that 
ever happened itr Europe, we cannot help being ii>- 
terested in his conduct. • 

His disposition Was extremely martial, and the 
political state of Italy divided into a number of 
<aiall but independent districts, afforded a noble field 
for the display of military talents. 

Romulus was continually embroiled with one or 
other of his neighbours, and war was the only em- 
ployment by which he and his companions expected 
not only to aggrandize themselves, but even to 
subsist. 

In the conduct of his wars witji the neighbouring 
people, we may observe the same maxims by which 
the Romans afterwards became masters of the world. 
Instead of* destroying the nations he had subjected, 
he United' them to the Soman state, whereby Rome 
acquired a' new accession of strength from every war 
fhe undertook, and became powerful and populous, 
from that very circumstance, which ruins wd depo- 
pulates other kingdoms. 

If the enemies with which he contended had by 
means of the arms or arts they employed any con-> 
pidcrable advantage, Romulus immediately adopted 
that practice, or the use of that weapon, and- im- 
proved the' military system of the Romans, by the 
United experience of all their tneunes, We have ap 
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example of both these maxims, by means of whicil 
the Roman state arrived at such a pitch of. gran, 
deur, in the war with the Sabioes, Romulus having 
conquered that .nation,' not only united them tath^ 
Romans, but finding their Buckler preferable to he 
Roman, instantly threw aside the latter, and made 
use of the Sabine buckler in fighting" against other 
states. 

Romulus, though principally attached „to war, 
did not altogether neglect the civil policy of his in., 
fant kingdom. He instituted what was called the 
Senate, a court originally composed of a hundred 
persons, distinguished for their wisdom and expe- 
rience* He enacted laws for the administration oh 
justice, and for bridling the fierce and unruly pas J 
sions of his followers * and after a long reign spent 
in promoting the civil ..and military interests of his 
country, was, according to the most probable con-j 
jecture, privately assassinated by some of that se- 
nate which he himself had instituted, in the year 
before Christ 717* . 

Of the successors of Hamulus > — The successors of 
Romulus were all very extraordinary personages.— 
Nurna, who came next to him, established the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Rbmans, and inspired them 
with that veneration for an oath, which was ever 
after the soul of their military discipline. ' 

Tullus Hostilia, Aucus Martius, Tarquinius, Pris- 
cus, and Servius Tuliius, laboured each during his 
reign for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius 
Superbus, the seventh and last king, having obtained 
the crown by the execrable murder of his father -in- 
Jaw Servins, continued to support it by the most 
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cruel and infamous tyranuf • This, together with 
the insolence of his son, Sextus Tarquinius, who, 
3y dishonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, affronted 
he whole nation, occasioned the expulsion of the 
Farquin family, and with it the dissolution of the 
regal government, in the year before Christ 509. 

• Of the Consular government As the Romans* 

however, were continually engaged in war, they 
found it necessary to have some officer invested with 
the supreme authority, who might conduct them in 
the field, and tegulate their. military enterprises— 
tn the room of the kings, therefore, they appointed 
two annual magistrates, called Consuls, who, with- 
out creating the same jealousy, succeeded to all the 
power of their sovereigns. This revolution was ex* 
rremely favourable to the Roman- grandeur. The 
zonsuls, who enjoyed but a temporary jpower, were 
desirous of signalizing their reign by spme great 
iction. Each vied with those who had gone before 
linY, and the Romans were daily led out against some 
lew enemy. 

When we add to this that the people, naturally 
warlike, were inspired to deeds of valour by every 
consideration that could excite them, that the citi- 
zens of Rome were ell soldiers'^aqd fought for their 
lands, their children, and their liberties, we need 
not be surprised that they should in the course of 
some few centuries, extend their , power over ail 
Italy. 

Of Carthage, and the first Punic War. — Carthage 
was an ancient city on the coast of Africa, founded 
by. .Ditlo, queen of .lyre, long before the founda- 
tion of Rome* The Carthaginians by trade and na- 
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/vigation, had not orly extended their dominion in 
Africa, but had got great footing in Spain. They 
also gave law to the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
in the Mediterranean sea, and under colour of friendly 
assistance to the Romans, aimed at the sovereignty 
of Sicily. This gave rise to a succession of hostili- 
ties between these rival states, known in history by 
the name of Pupic war s> in which the Carthaginians, 
with all their wealth and power, were an unequal 
match for the Romans* Carthage was a powerful 
republic, when Rome was an inconsiderable state ; 
but she* was now become corrupt and effeminate, 
while Rome was in the vigour of her political consti- 
tution* Carthage employed mercenaries to carry on 
her wars ; Rome, as we have already mentioned* 
was composed of soldiers. 

The first war with Carthage lasted twenty-three 
yearsj and taught the Roman? the art of righting en 
the sea, with which they had hitherto been unac- 
quainted. A Carthaginian vessel was wrecked on 
their coast ; they used it for a model, in three rjooth 
fitted out a fleet, and the consul Duillus, whofough; 
their first naval battle, was victorious. Attilius Re- 
gulus was appointed pro- consul in Africa. He defeat- 
ed the Carthaginian army and took five thousand pri- 
soners. He reduced Clypea, a famous sea port, and 
Other cities of Africa, and no peace could be obtain- 
ed by the Carthaginians from Regulua, but on the 
hardest Conditions. The Lacedemonians sent Greek 
troops to their assistance, under Xaniippus* a brave 
arid experienced general. 

Fortune how favoured the Carthaginians. Re- 
gulus was defeated and taken prisoner, with fife 
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hundred Romans, the companions of his misfortune - 

The Rorhans also sustained great loss by sea ; 
for on their return to Italy, the greater part of 
their fleet, consisting of 350 sail, vr as destroyed by 
a strong tempest, and both their consuls perished - 
A like misfortune befel them the year after, when 
they lost 15o ships. 

The Romans were so much discouraged by 
this repeated series of unsuccessful events, that 
they declined farther naval engagements, and de- 
creed that sixty ships alone should . be kept to 
guard the Italian coasts. 

The consul Metellus, on the other side, raised 
the spirits of the Romans, bjr a dreadful overthrow 
of the Carthaginians, in Sicily, under Asdrubal 
their general. Twenty thousand men were killed, 
and twenty-six elephants were taken, For this 
action a splendid triumph was decreed to Metel- 
lus ; and Asdrubal, on his return to Carthage, was 
condemned and executed. 

Of Hannibal, and the second Punic war — Carthage, 
though corrupted, was not deficient in great men. 
Of all the enemies the Romans ever had to con- 
tend with, ^Hannibal the Carthaginian, was the 
most inflexible and dangerous, his father Hamil- 
car, had imbibed an extreme hatred against the 
Romans, and having settled the intestine troubles 
of his country, he took an early opert;unity to in- 
spire his son, though but nine years old, with his 
own sentiments. For this purpose he ordered a 
solemn sacrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and lead- 
ing his son to the altar, asked him whether he was 
willing to attend him in his expedition against the 
O 
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Romans. The courageous boy cot only consented 
to go, but conjured his father, by the gods pre- 
sent, to form him to victory, and teach him the 
art of conquering. ' That I will jo> fully do, replied 
Hamilcar, and with all the care of a father who 
loves you, if you will swear upon this altar to be 
an eternal enemy to the Romans. Hannibal readily 
complied, and the solemnity of the ceremony, and 
the sacredness ofuhe oath, made such an impres- 
sion upon his mind, as nothing afterwards could 
ever efface. 

Being appointed general at twenty- five years of 
age, he laid siege to Saguntum, ^t city of Spain, 
in alliance with the Rotaans. This breach of peace 
brought on the second Punic war, which was car- 
ried on with mutual bravery and animosity. And 
,sd equal was the fate of arms between them, that 
both parties triumphed by turns* Hannibal had 
greatly the advantage at first. He over-ran all 
Spain, and being bent on the ruin of the Roman 
state, he determined to carry the war into Italy. 
He surmounted all difficulties. He passed the 
Alps with an army of 140,000 horse and foot, in 
the winter season ; and with a resolution almost 
incredible, he vanquished the. Roman army under 
the consuls Scipio and Semprdnius. He after- 
wards engaged Flaminius, the Roman general, at 
the lake^Thrasy menus'. In^this battle Flaminius 
was slain, and his army entirely defeated. Rome 
was in the utmost consternation on this success of 
the enemy, and Fabius Maximus was sent with 
four legions in quest of Hannibal, but constantly* 
avoided coming to an engagement with him. This 
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cautious^conduct of Fabius greatly distressed Han- 
nibal, who frequently offered him battle. The 
year after $he armies came to a general engage* 
mem at Cannx, a town in Apulia. The Romans, 
under the consuls ^Emil'ius Paulua, and Terren- 
Varro, were entirely routed. Fifty thousand 
men were slain in the battle, and an hundred thou- 
sand surrendered themselve prisoners of war. 
And* so great was the slaughter that it is said the 
conqueror sent to Carthage three bushels of gold 
ri^s, which had been taken from the slain. 

tkithertp victory declared* on the side of the 
Carthaginians, and Rome was in the utmost dis* 
tress. At this time Caius Scipio, a tribune of the 
soldiers, undertook the cause of his country. This 
young man being informed that some of the best 
families of Rome despairing to save the common* 
wealth, had agreed to abandon Italy, and settle 
themselves elsewhere, went directly to the assem- 
bly, and with his sword drawn, swore u that if 
they did not lay aside that inglorious resolution, 
and takejjan oath not to abandon the republic in its 
present distress, they should all be immediately 
cut to pieces." 

These threats, added to the spirit and courage 
of Scipio, brought them all into the. engagement, 
and they mutuaHr plighted their faith to each 
other, to deliver their country, or to die in its 
ruins. > 

Hannibal had neglected to improve his conquest 
by not marching directly to Rome. This gave 
the Romans time to recover their late defeatC A 
new army of young men and slaves were sent into 
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Spain, and the Romans coming to an engagement 
in Sardinia, twelve thousand Carthaginians were 
slain. Marcellus also greatly harrassed Hannibal's 
troops, and repulsed them in several rencounters; 
but he at last /ell into an ambuscade and was slain. 

Scipio the younger was sent into Spain and made 
successful campaigns. Hannibal was defeated by 
Hostilius andCiandiusNero. Asdrubal, Hannibal's 
brother, was killed in battle, with the consul Livi- 
us, and Spain was entirely subjected to the Ro- 
mans. 

Scipio was now made consul, and sent into Afri- 
ca. The Numidians also sent a powerful afmy 
under a. second Asdruhal and Syphax, to the 
assistance of the Carthaginians. Scipio surprised 
the camp pi the enemy by night, and by' this arti- 
fice gained a complete victory.' 

Syphax was soon after taken prisoner by Mas- 
sinissa king of Numidja, and carried to Rome. 
On this success of the Romans in Africa, Hanni- 
bal was called home, after he had passed .fifteen 
years in that country, to the great dread and terror 
of the Romans. 

On his return, Hannibal took the command of 
the African army at Zama, distant from Carthage 
five clays journey. The Roman army was also 
in a neighbouring plain, and the two generals had 
an interview, but nothing was agreed on. Scipio 
charged the Carthaginians with perfidy and in- 
justice; upon which both sides prepared for hattle. 
The fate .of Rome and Carthage was now to b© 
decided.. Both generals desplayed the utmost 
bravery and expex*ience in arms; but Hannibal 
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was at last vanquished, and victory remained 
with Scipio. Twenty thousand Carthaginians 
were slain in the field, and as many taken prison- . 
crs. Hannibal betook himself to Carthage, and 
declared he was irrevocably vanquished, and that 
no choice was left but $o make peace. This was 
granted by the conquerors, but on the niost rigo- 
rous conditions. Thus ended the second Punic 
war, after it had continued for eventeen years ; 
Jind the power and grandeur of the Roman people 
were greatly increased by this conquest over their 
j ival lor universal empire. 

A powerful alliance was soon formed against the 
Romans by Antiochus of Asia, surnamed the 
Great, and Hannibal, the avowed enemy of the 
Romans. Antiochus was defeated at ]VIagn«sia, 
by Cornelius Scipio, and his brother Africanus, 
and peace was granted to Antiochus on condition 
that he should recede from the countries on thip 
side mount Taurus in Greece. • x 

Of the third Punic war^ and the destruction of Car- 
thage — A disagreement between Masinissa and the 
Carthaginians, about the limits of their territories, 
furnished fresh pretence of quarrel. The decifeion 
was referred to the Romans, who obliged the 
Carthaginians to give up to Masinissa the country 
in dispute. This gave rise to the third Punic war, in 
the year before Christ 148. 

The Romans had now determined the fate of 
Carthage, and it wa$ declared in the Senate, that 
4t Carthage must be destroyed. '* Censorinus and 
ManTias, then Consuls, were sent to Africa with 
150 gallies, 80,000 foot and 4OOO horse, which 
' O 2 . 
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terrifying the Carthaginians, they sent ambassa* 
"dors to Rome to- offer an unlimited submission, 
Answer 'was made, that the senate of Rome grant* 
ed them their liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, 
all their territories and possessions, provided that 
within thirty days, they should send as hostages 
to Ltlybacam, 300 young Canhaginians, of the 
first distinction, and comply with the, orders of 
the consuls/ 

These severe terms were submitted to, and the 
hostages were ordered to depart, hut the cries, 
groans and lamentations of their mothers; at their 
departure, whom they were to see no more, is 
much easier to be conceived than described. 

No, sooner had the Carthaginian deputies arrived 
at the Roman camp, than they were told by Cen- 
sorinus, that the people of Carthage must imme. 
diately deliver up all their aims to him ; to which 
they were forced to consent, and which was no 
sooner commanded than done. 

Censorintis having applauded their obedience, 
told them that the Romans were determined total, 
ly to demolish Carthage ■ but u* at the inhabitants 
might remove from it, and found another city, in 
their own territories, provided its distance from 
the sea did not exceed ten miles. 

The most tremendous thunder from the skies- 
could not have -more affected tfee Carthaginians, 
than did this sentence of the consul. TheyJmew 
neither where they were nor what they did or said; 
but, tearing their clothes, rolled themselves in the 
dust. After some time recovering from the first 
emotion* of horror apd despair, though destitute 
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"of men and arms, they shut their gates, and re- 
solved to make an obstinate resistance. 

The Roman consul, thinking he bad nothing to 
fear from them, made no great haste to march 
against Carthage, whose inhabitants instantly set 
about making arms with incredible expedition. 
The temples, palaces, and open squares where all 
changed into so mfcny arsenals, where men and 
women wrought day and night* And, because 
materials were wanting to make rdpes the women 
cut off their hair, which amply supplied the want 
of proper materials. 

The Romaus marched and invested the city, 
but were repulsed at every assault; and no material' 
advantage was gained by them, during the whole 
campaign. The siege was carried on very slowly, 
iand the besieged recoverd their spirits, having 
madg the boldest sallies, burnt their engines, and 
foarrassed their foragers. 

The Romany being determined on the destruc 
$ion of Carthage, and uneasy at the little progress 
jnade by their generals, sent Scipio thither, in/the 
year before Christ *44. His first business was to re- 
vive the discipline araopg the troops, which had been 
entirely neglected. He then prepared to carry on 
the siege with vigour* During the winter quarters 
Scipio endeavored to defeat the enemy's troops 
without the city, and in one engagement slew 
70,000 of thenv 

Early the next spring, Scipio having attacted at 
one and the same time, the harbour called Cothon, 
and the citadel, marched towards the Forum, 
where was the most horrid spectacle of slaughtered 
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j.eopk ; some cut to pieces by the murdering 
weapons, others half killed by the fall of horses, 
others torn limb from limb, or half buried in the 
earth, or trampled on, la}' mingled in heaps inthe 
most shocking manner. 

The Carthaginians wearied out with these ill 
successes, besought the Romans to spare the live* 
of all those who should be willing to leave" the 
citadel. This was granted to all except deserters; 
and in consequence thereof, there came out 50,000 
men and women, who were sent into the fields 
under a strong guard. 

Carthage did not fall without a remarkable in- 
stance of female heroism ; for Asdrubal the Car* 
thaginian general being sore pressed by the 
Romans, fortified himself, with his wife and chil- 
dren, and nine hundred deserters from the Roman 
army ; in the temple of iEsculapius • but seeing 
small hopes of success, he came privately to Sci- 
pio, and threw himself at his feet. The Roman 
general immediately shewed 'Asdrubal to the de- 
serters, who transported with rage and fury at the 
sight, vented millions pf imprecations against him, 
and set fire to the tempel. As the flames were 
spreading Asdrubal's wife dressed herself as splen- 
did as possible, and placing herself with her two 
children, in sight of Scipio, spoke as follows, with 
a loud voice : I call not down^ curses upon thy 
head, O Roman, for thou only takest the privilege 
allowed thee by the laws of war. But*may the 
gods of Carthage, and thou in concert with them, 
punish according t£ his deserts, the false wretch 
who has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife 
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and his t:hildern. ,, N Then addressing herself to 
Asdurbal, she exclaimed," Perfidious wretch ; 
thou basest of creatures i this fire will presently 
consume both me and my children* But as for 
thee, go ; adorn the gay triumph of thy conque. 
ror ! and suffer, in the sight of all Rome, the tor- 
tures thou so justly deservest." She had no 
sooner spoke those words, but she cut the throats 
of her children, and tiirew them into the flames ; 
she afterwards rushed into the fire herself, and was 
followed by all the deserters. 

Gf Julius Casar, and the first grtnd triumvirate.— • 
The greater part of the world was now subdued, 
and the Roman empire was arrived to §uch gran- 
deur, that it could scarce extend itself farther. 
No. outward force was sufficient to subdue the 
poyer pf the Romans* But the state at length 
fell by its own weight, and the junbitioii of the 
leading nien. 

Julius Caesar, at this time, began to make a con- 
siderable figure in Rome He had .before enjoyed 
many public offices, and was now Prgptor and go- 
vernor of Sparta, where he greatly extended .the 
frontiers of the Roman dominon. He also redueed 
Lusitania into a Roman province, and,, on his return 
home, was received with the general acclamations 
of the people. But he declined a triumph, and 
was elected consul. 

Caesar now began to lay the foundation of his 
future grandeur. Fompey andCr^ssus were com- 
petitors for the. gorvernment. Caesar undertook 
to reconcile these professed enemies, and to unite 
diem to himself. He succeeded in ]}is design 
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and these three men agreed," that nothing shoul 
be transacted in the republic, without their join 
approbation.^ , 

In this manner was formed the first grand tr 
umvirate, which totally subverted both the coi, 
, sular and popular state, the whole power beii : 
now vested in the hands of the three greatest mn 
in Rome, as to valour, authority and riche* 
Thus fell the liberty of Rome, owing jto venalir 
and corruption, after having made such an illus- 
trious figure for many ages, in the year befon 
Christ SB. It is no wonder that it was soon aftei 
plunged iftto the greatest miseries, as it was im 
possible the triumvirs should long agree together. 
Of Caesar's Success, His Triumphs, And Hu 
Death— -Cxszr pursued his prosperous fortune with 
great rapidity* Besides his conquests in Alexandria , 
and over Pompey's party in Africa, he went into 
Spain and marched in person against the, two sons of 
Pompey, who under Labienus; had raised a powerful 
army. The armies came to an engagement in the 
plains of Munda. Caesar after great hazard of being 
entirely routed, animated bis soldiers with the great- 
est resolution, and gained a complete victory over the 
enemy* Thirty thousand were killed on the spot, 
the generals were dispersed, and all Spain submitted 
to the conqueror. 

When Caesar returned to Rome, he triumphed four 
times in one month. He rewarded his soldiers with 
great liberality r and exhibited public shows with 
great magnificence, for the diversion of the people : 
and to remove every cause of, jealousy, he bestowed 
the honours of the state on Pompey's friends equally 
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vith his own adherents. Many of' the senators, 
low ever, who had received these favours at the hand 
f Caesar, secretly upbraided themselves for accept- 
ig his kindness, at the expence of public liberty* 
Hany were also dissatisfied with the change of gov* 
rnraent, and the ambitious conduct of Caesar, who 
low attempted to assume the regal title. These 
ought to accomplish his ruin, and in private cabals 
t was agreed that the liberty of the commonwealth 
ould not longer be maintained without the death of 
:he dictator* 

Brutus and Cassius Were, by Caesar's appointment, 
>raetors fo that year. Those men were at the bead 
if that party. The conspirator* carried on their 
lot with all itnmaginable caution, and secrecy ; and 
he better to justify their designs, defered it till the 
des of March, on which day 1 aesar was to be decla- 
ed king. A famous augur told Caesar, that great 
langers threatened him on the Idies of March ; and. 
hose writers who would add horror to the description 
jf this day, tell us/" that the world wore a gloomy 
*nd heavy presage of Caesar's fate ; that wild beasts 
:ame into the most frequented parts of the city ; 
that there were apparitions in the streets, andillumi- 
natiohs in the skies ; and the inauspicious sacrifices 
damped the hearts of all men except the assassins, 
who, with incredible serenity of mind waited the ap- 
proaching opportunity of sacrificing the usurper. " 
Caesar's wife having had frightful and ominous 
dreams the prece'diog night, persuaded him not to. go 
abroad that day t but Decimus Brutus, one of the 
conspirators calling on him m the morning, and laugh- 
ing at those silly omens, took him by the hand, and 
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Jed bini out of bis house. As* Caesar was going te> 
the sepate house, he met- the augur who had fore- 
warned hint of the dangers of that day- *'Th« Ides 
of March are coras," saidCaesar. " True/' replied 
the augur, " but they are not yet past." 

Scarce had Caesar taken his seat,tbut all t*4« assas- 
sins pressed upon him, and sued for favours, *rhich 
they knew would not be granted. The ^ign was 
given. Immediately one oppressed with the greatness 

' af the attempt, made an irresolute pass at him. 
Caesar rushed upon Casca, and beat him to the ground- 
But while they were struggling, another of the con- 
spirators came behind him, and plunged his dagger into 
his bosom. At the same time Cassius wounded him in 
the face, and Brutus in the thigh. Till this rime he 

{ had made a very vigorous resistance, but now made 
no more, and submitting to the strokes of a person 
who owed to him his life, he only -uttered these 
words : "And thou too, my son Brutus !>*— Caesar 
used to call him by this tender name, supposing 
him to be his illegitimate son" by an intrigue with 
Servilia. Growing now faint with the loss of blood, 
he reeled to Pompey's statue, where covering hb 
face with his robe, and drawing his skirts so his knees, 
that he might fall decently, he sunk and expired, ha<- 
ving received twenty-three wounds. 

Caesar had long before been advised by his friends to 
be more carious of the security of his person, and not 
to walk, as was his common practice among thepeo. 
pie, without arms or any one to defend tym. Bu: 
to these admonitions he always replied, '* He thac 
lives in fear of death, every moment feels its tortures :. 
I will die but once." At last, thu3 fell in the fifrv. 
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sixth year of his age, the conqueror of the Gauls, 
of Pompey and the Senate, the master of (he 
Roman republic and the world, who died without 
'utteriag the least complaint, or shewing any marks 
of grief, or weakness, in the year before Christ 43» 

It is not to be omitted here, that among other 
nobfc schemes and ordinances which tended to the 
grandeur of the city of Rome, and the enlargement 
of the Rm an empire, Caesar reformed the calen- 
dar ; and with the assistance of the most able as- 
tronomers, regulated the year according to the 
cou^e of the sun. Two months were added ta 
the calender, and the whole year was divided into 
365 days. He also added one day to every fourth 
yeTfr in the month of February, and that year wa* 
narped Bissertaile or J-eap Year. The reckoning 
of time, from his regulation, was called the Julian 
account of time; and some ages after the Old Style. 
This last is now generally followed in most parts 
.*f Europe, a%fcl reckons eleven days forwarder* 
With the death of Caesar ended the first Triumvi- 
rate, or government of the Roman empire by three 
pei sons, Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. 

Octavius Caesar assumes the title of Augustus and 
£?wp£rflr.— Octavius Caesar, the adopted son of Ju- 
lius Caesor, after accomplishing many deep laid"* 
schemes, and gaining many signal victories over 
his competitors for the. regal dignity now conside- 
ring himself as supreme governor of the Roman 
empire, assumed the title of Augustus and Em- 
peror, and resolved to shew all the clemency of 
a wise prince, as well as the art of a refined politi- 
cian. His 6rst care was to make the adherents* 
P 
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of Athony his friends ; after this he gave splendid 
entertainments to those in power, and amused 
the people with shows and plays* He regulated 
the many abuses that had crept into the. state, 
banished corruption from the Senate, and allowed 
the people the free possession of their liberties. 
Having settled every thing in the most excellent 
order, a variety of thoughs crowded into his mind, 
and he reflected for a considerable time, whether 
he should continue to rule the empire, or restore, 
it to its former state. Scylla and Julius Caesar 
were two examples too recent to be forgotten 
The former, by giving up his power, was suffered 
to die peaceably in 'his bed; whereas, the latter, 
maintaining it, was assassinated by the hand of 
his best friends, who afterwards" triumphed in 
the deed. . 

, Not being able to determine for himself, he con. 
suited his two best friends, Agrippa and Mecaeaas. 
Agrippa advised him to resign it; but Mecaenas 
was of a different opinion. He insisted on it, that 
it would be impossible for the state to subsist but 
under a monarch; whose person and power would 
be equally secure, under a mild and wise -adminis- 
tration. He followed the advice of Mecaenas ; 
an4 thfcugh he offered to resign his power; he bad 
no intention of so doing. The Senate and people, 
however unanimously refused to accept hk resigna- 
tion ; so that he had the pleasure of being forced 
to accept of that which he wished for. 

It may be said, that now ended the greatest 
commonwealth upon earth, and commenced the 

greatest monarchy. The empire of Rome wa sex. 
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tended over the whole globe. In Europe, they 
were in possession of Jtaly, both the Gauls, Spain, 
Lusitania, Greece, Ulyrkum, Dacia, Pannonia, 
with part of Britain and Germany ; in Asia, of. Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Syria, Jndata, Mesopotamia, and 
Media ; in Africa, of Egypt, Numidia, Mauritania 
and Lydb. 

Besides these great nations, many lesser previa* 
ces and islands were tributary to the Romans* At 
home, also, on a lustrum of the people now made, 
there were found four million* sixty three thousand 
inhabitants, in the city and suburbs of Rome, which 
at this time was about fifty miles in compass* 

After Augustus was invested with the supreme 
power, he governed with great moderation, inso. 
much that the Romans became fond of his govern- 
ment, and in full Senate gave him the title of the 
19 Father of his country ." He acted with so much 
justice and clemency, that after his death, it was 
said of him, that it had Jjeen well he bad never 
been born, or had never died* From the battle 
of Aciuro, Augsutus reigned forty.fonr years and 
died at Nola in Campania in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age* 

In the reign of this prince, when all the, world 
was ar peace, was born at Bethlehem in Judaea, the 
Prince of Peace! jesus Christ our saviour. — 
Herod was at this time the Roman governor of 
Judaea under Augustus : Cornelius Lentulus, and 
- Calpurnius Piso were consuls at Rome* 

Of the manners and principal occupations of the anci- 
ent Romans— Under the kings, the necessities of life 
and the dangers of war divided the cares of the 
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Roman people, for the space of 144 years* Under 
consuls, when they had no war abroad, they were 
agitated at home by an evil still/ more dangerous* 
The domineering spirit of the Patricians, opposed 
by that of independence airong the P:ebians, held 
Rome in almost continual broils. Thus between 
domestic troubles, and foreign wars, the ancient Ro- 
mans, 'had only Short intervals of tranquillity. These 
precious timugs were given to agriculture. Then the 
difference in ranks made none in occupations The 
great were not less laborious than the common people; 
and two conditions so distinct in the city, under the 
titles of Patricians and Plebians, in the --country were 
lost in the general name of husbandmen. 

The first magistrates, and the generals of the 
armies, cultivated their fields and threshed their 
grain with those arms which had vanquished the 
«nemy and supported the state. And the Roman 
■people blushed not to give theebmmand of their armies 
to those illustrious labourers, taken from the plough 
to he intrusted with the safety of their country. 

History furnishes many of those examples, not 
only in the early times of the republic, but also in 
those flourishing ages, when the Romans, already 
masters of Italy, caused their power to be respeced 
beyond the seas. 

I speak not, therefore, of Quinctius Cincinnat is 
alone, who* was found working in the field 'by those 
who came to salute him dictator. Marcus Curias, 
after having conquered the Sabines and the Sammtea, 
and after having driven Pyrthus out of Italy, 'was 
possessed of but one small farm, which he cultivated 
fcimself. The elder Cato was never, weary of visit- 
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irigk, -and could but admire the greatness of soul of 
its master, whom he took for his model. By his 
eatample, he betook himself to agriculture. He has 
even left us some worksvupon the subject. He wenc 
out to work with his slaves, and returnd to sit ac 
the same table, eating the same bread with them, 
and drinking the same wine. Scipio Africanus, after 
having defeated \t\ Spain four of the greatest Car- 
chaginian generals, after having conquered Hannibal 
( himself, and rendered Carthage tributary to Rome, 
took up the spade, planted and grafted his trees. 

If the magistrates and great men jived in this 
manner, what may we judge of the .other citizens, 
who, still more attached to the culture of their lands r 
because more at their ownliberty, quitted it not un, 
less called to the toils of war*? The Romans in the 
first and happy ages of the Republic, ( I speak of 
those in the easiest circumstances,) were all labour- 
ers, and all the labourers were soldiers. 

Such were the manners and principal occupations, 
of the Roman people, befopc they were corrupted 
by riches and luxury. Probity, simplicity and the 
love of labour, were virtues as common at Rome hi 
those times, as they were rare in the succeeding ages, 
" For when riches," says Sallust, u began to be 
held in honour, and were found necessary to pave 
the way to power and glory, virtue vas no longer 
esteemed ; poverty was counted shameful, purity of 
manners we^ne looked upon as the effects of melan^ 
choly and misanthropy ; and the fruits of these rictus 
\ven?4nxury, avarice arid pride, 

' P2 ■ 
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Of the Roman empire from the death of Agustus,Ao 
the irruption of the Barbarians — ;Rome from the time 
of Augustus, became the most despotic empire that 
ever subsisted In Europe. To form an idea of their 
government we need only recall to mind the situation 
of Turkey atpresent* It is of no importance therefore 
to consider, the character of the emperors, since they 
had no power but what arose from .a mercenary 
standing army ; nor to enter into a detail with re- 
gard to the transactions of the court, which were, 
directed by that crsprice, cruelty, and corruption, 
which universally prevail under a despotic govern- 
ment. » 

When it is said that the Roman republic conquer- 
ed all the world, it is only meant of the civilized part 
of it, Chiefly of Greece/ Carthage, and Asia* A 
more difficult task still remained for' the emperors, 
to subdue the,barb3rous nations of Europe, the Ger- 
mans, the Cauls, the Britons, and even the remote 
corner of Scotland; for though these countries had 
been discovered, they were not effectually subdued 
by the Roman generals. Those nations, though 
rude and ignofant, were brave and independent- 
It was rather from the superiority of their discipline 
than of their courage, that the Romans gained any 
advantage over them* The Roman wars w^ith the 
Germans are described by Tack us ; and from his 
accounts, though a Roman, it is easy to discover 
with what bravery they fotight, and with what re- 
•luctacce they submitted to a foreign yoke. From 
the obstinate resistance of the Germans, we may 
jud^rtk: difficulties the Romans met with, in sub- 
"*' ' V£ t& * o&er nations of Europe. The contest on 
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both sides were bloody ; the countries of Europe 
were successively laid waste, the inhabitants perish- 
ed in the field, many were carried into slavery, and 
but a feeble remnant submitted to the Roman power. 
This situation of affairs was extremely unfavorable 
to the happiness of mankind. The barbarous na- 
tions, indeed, from their intercourse with the Ro- 
mans, acquired some taste for the arts, sciences, 
language, and manners of their new masters. These 
however, were but miserable consolations for the 
loss of liberty, for being deprived of the use of their 
amis, for bejrig over-awed by mercenary soldiers, 
kept in pay to restrain them, and for being delivered 
over to rapacious governors, who plundered them 
without mercy. The only circumstance which could 
support them under these complicated calamities, 
was the hdpe of seeing better days. 

Of the 'irruptions of the Goths &ndVandah> and 
father Barbarians — The Roman empire, now stretch- 
ed out to such an extent, had lost its spring and 
force. It contained within itself the seeds of disso- 
lution ; and the violent irruptions of the Goths and 
Vandals, and other Barbarians, hastened its destruc- 
tion. These fierce tribes, who came to take ven- 
geance on the empire, either inhabited the various 
provinces of Germany, which had never been sub- 
dued by the Roman a, or were scattered over the 
vast countries of the north of Europe, and north- 
west of Asia, which are inhabited by the Danes, the 
Swedes, the Poles, the subjects of the Russian em- 
pire, and the Tartars. They were drawn from 
their native country by that Restlessness, which ac- ( 
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ftu'ates the minds of the Barbarians, and makes then* 
rove from home in quest of plunder and new settle- 
ments. 

The first invaders met with a powerful resistance 
from the superior discipline of the Roman legions r 
but this, instead of daunting men of a strong ant 
impetuous temper, only roused them to vengeance- 
They return ro . their companions, acquaint them 
,with the unknown conveniencies and luxuries that 
abound in countries better cultivated, or blessed 
I with a milder climate than .their own ; they acquaint 
.them with the battles they had fought, of the friends 
they had lost, and warm them with resentment 
against their opponents. Great bodkes of armed 
men, says an elegantly historian, in describing this 
scene of desdacion, with their wives and children 
and slaves and Hocks, issued forth, like regular colo- 
nies, in quest of new settlements* New adventurers 
followed them. The lands which they deserted, 
were occupied by more, remote tribes of barbarians. 
These in tne^r turn, pushed forward jnto more fer- 
tile countries^ and like a torrent continually increas- 
ing rolled on, and swept every thing before them. 
Wherever the barbarians marched .their rout was 
marked with blood: they .ravaged or destroy all 
around ^them. /They made no distinction between 
what was sacred and what was profane : Thfcy re- 
spected ho age nor sex, nor rank. If a man was 
called to fix upon the period in the age of the world, 
during which the human race was most calamitous 
and afflicted ; he would without hesitation .name 
that which elapsed from the death of Theodosius the 
lii-eat, fy* D. 3p5, to theeatublismentof tiu Loi^. 
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bards in Italy, A. D* 571. The cotertfporary 
authors -who beheld that scene of desolation, labor, 
and are at a loss for expressions to describe the hor- 
ror of it- '* The scourge of God, the destroyer of 
nations/' are the dreadful epithets by which they 
distinguish the most noted of the barbarous leaders. 

Of the separation of the western and eastern pro- 
vinces, Constantine, who was Emperor about the 
beginning of the fourth century, and ,who»had 
embraced Christianity changed the seat of the em* 
pire from Rome to Constantinople. This occasi. 
oned a prodigious alteration. The western an^ 
eastern provinces were seperated from tach other, 
and governed by different sovereigns. The with- 
drawing the Roman legions from the Rhine and 
the Danube to the ,eaj»t, threw down the west* 
em barriers of the empire, and laid it open to 
the invaders* 

Rome, now known by the^name.of the Western 
empire, in contradistinction to Constantinople, 
which, from its situation, was called the Eastern 
empire, weakened by this division, became a 
prey to barbarous nations. Its ancient glory vainly 
deemed immortal, is effaced, and Odoacer a barba 
rian chieftan, is seated on the throne of the Cae* 
sars. These irruptions into the empire were 
gradual and successive. Th^ immense fabric of 
th$ Roman empire was the work of many ages, 
and several centuries employed in demolishing it. 
The anciejit discipline of the Romans, in military 
affairs was so effecacious, that the remains of it 
descended to their successors and must have pro- 
ved in over match for all their enemies, had it 
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not been For the vices of their 'etnperdrs, and 
the, universal corruption of manners among the 
people. Satiated with the* luxuries of the known 
world, the Emperors were at a loss to find new 
provocations. The most distant regions were ex* 

Elored, great ingenuity wa« exercised, and the tri* 
ute of provinces expended upon one favorite dish. 
The tyranny, and the universal deprivation t)f man- 
ners, which prevailed under the Emperors, or as 
they are called, Caesars, could only be equalled by 
the barbarity of those nations who overcame them. 
* Towards the close of the sixth century, the 
Saxons, a German nation, were masters of the 
southern, and most fertile provinces of Britain • 
the Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul ; 
the Goths of Spain, the Goths and Lombards of l 
Italy and the adjacent provinces* Scarcely any 
vestage, of^the Roman policy, jurisprudence, arts, 
or literature remained* tyew forms 'of govern- 
ment, new laws, new manners, new dresses, new 
languages; and new names of men aud countries 
Were every where introduced. 

How far this change is to be lamented, may be j 
matter of much dispute. The human species 
was reduced to such a degree of debasement by 
the pressure of Roman despotism, that- we can 
hardly be sorry at any means, /however violent, 
which removed or lightened the load. But we 
cannot help lamenting at the same time, that thi* 
revolution was the work pf nations so little enlight- 
ened by science or polished by civilization ; for 
the Roman Taws, though somewhat corrupted, 
were yet, in general the best that, liftman wisdojn 

...' r i 
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Ivad framed • and the Roman arts and literature, 
though much declined, Were still superior to any 
thing ^found among rude nations, or which those' 
who spur ( ned them produced for many ages. 

The contempt of the barbarians for the Roman 
improvements, is not wholy however to be ascrib- 
ed to their ignorance, nor the suddenness of the 
revolution, to their desolating fury. The man- 
ners of the conquered must come in for a share. 
Had not the Romans been in the lowest state of 
national degeneracy, they might surely have civi- 
lized their coquerors. Had they retained any of 
the virtues of men among them they might have 
continued under the government of theifr own 
laws* Many of the northern leaders were men of 
great' abilities; and several of them were acquaint- 
ed both with the policy and littrature of the Ro« ; 
maps ; but they were justly afraid of the conta- * 
. gious influence of the Roman example, whether 
hurtful or otherwise. 

They erected a cottage in the neighbourhood of 
the palace, breaking down the stately building, * 
and burying in its ruins the finest work* of human 
invention ; they ate of vessels of wood, and 
made the vanquished to be served in vessels of 
silver ; they hunted the boar on the voluptuous 
parterre, the trim garden, and extensive pleasure 
ground, where effeminancy was wont to saunter, 
or indolence to loll ; they pastured their herds, 
where they might have raised a luxurious harvest. 

They prohibited their children the knowledge 
of literature, and of all the elegant arts ; because 
they not unpl^usibly, though somewhat falsely con* 
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eluded from the dastardliness of the Romans that 
learning tends to enervate the mind, and that he, 
who had trembled under the rod of pedagogues, 
will never dare; to meet a sword witty an undaunted 
heart. 

Upon the same principle, tht*y rejected the Roman 
jurisprudence. It reserved nothing to the vengeance 
of man.. They therefore, not unphilosophically 
thought, it must rob a man of his active powers; 
nor could they conceive how the person injured could 
be satisfied but by pouring out his fury upon the 
author of the injustice. Hence all those judicial 
combats and private wars, which for many iages 
desolated Europe. 

Of Mahomet — The character of Mahomet forms 
a very sirtgular phenomenon in the history of man- 
kind. He was a native of Mecca* a city of that divi- 
sion of Arabia, which for the luxuriancy of its soil, 
and happy temperature of its climate, has ever been 
esteemed the loviest and sweetest region'in the world, 
and is distinguished by the epithet of Happy. 

He was born in the sixth century, in the reign of 
Justinian XI. Emperor of Constantinople.' Though 
descended of mean parentage, illiterate, and poor, 
Mahomet was endowed with a subtle genius, like 
those of the same country, and possessed a degrjee 
of' enterprise and ambition peculiar to himself, and 
much beyond bis'cotidhfon. He had been employed 
in the early part of his life, by his uncle Abuteleb, as 
factor, and had occasion m his capacity, to travel 
into Syria, Palestine and Egypt. He was afterwards 
taken imo the service of a rfcb merchant;, upon whose 
de«th, he married his -widow, (Jadiga, and by her 
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means came to be in possession of great wealth, and 
of a numerous family. 

During his peregrinations into Egypt and the 
East, he had observed the vast variety of sects in 
religion, whose hatred against each other was 
strong, and inveterate, while at the same time, 
there where many particulars, in which the greater 
part of them were agreed* He carefully laid hold 
of these particulars, by means of which, aod b)r 
addressing himself to the love of power, riches, 
and pleasure, passions universal aihong them, he 
expected to raise a new system of religion, more 
general than any which had hitherto been esta- 
blished. In this design he was assisted by a Ser- 
gian monk, whose libertine disposition had made 
him forsake his cloister and profession, and engage 
in the service of Cadiga, with whom he remained 
as a domestic, when Mahomet was taken to her 
bed* This monk was perfectly qualified by hk 
learning for supplying the defects, which his mas- 
ter, for wantW a liberal education, laboured under, 
and which in all probability, must have obstructed 
the execution of his design* It was necessary, 
however, that the religion they proposed to esta- 
blish, should have a divine sanction; and for thi* 
purpose, Mahomet turned a calamity with which 
he was afflicted, 'to his advantage. JSe was often 
subject to fits of the epilepsy, a disease which 
those whom it afflicts are desirous to conceal. Ma- 
homet gave out, therefore, that these fits were 
trances, into which he was miraculously thrown 
by God Almighty, during whioh he was instructed 
in his will, which he was commanded to publish te 
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the world. By this strange story*, and by leading 
a retired, abstemious, and austere life, he easily! 
acquired a character for superior sanctity among- 
his acquaintance and neighbours. ' 

Of rbe Doctrines taught by Mafomet.->-When Ma- 
homet thought himself sufficiently fortified by the 
numbers, and the enthusiasm of his followers, he 
boldly declared himself a prophet sent by God into 
the jvorld, not only to teach his will, but to com- 
pel mankind to obey it. As we have already men- 
tioned, he did not lay the foundation of his system 
so narrow, as only to comprehend the natives of 
his own country. His mmd, though rude and en- 
thusiastic, was enlarged by travelling into distant 
lands, whose manners and religion he had made a 
peculiar study.. He promised that the system he 
established should extend over all the neighbour- 
ing nations, to whose doctrines and prejudices he 
had taken care to adapt it. * 

Many of the inhabitants of the eastern countries 
were at this time much addicted to the opinions 
of Arms* who denied that Jesus Christ was co- 
equ*l with God the Father, as is declared in the 
Athanasian creed. - 

Egypt and Arabia were filled with ••Jew's, who 
had fled into these corners of the world, from the 
persecution of the emperor Adrian, who threatem- 
ed the total extinction of that people. 

The other inhabitants of these countries were 
Pagans. These, however, had little -attachment 
to their decayed and derided idolatry; and, like 
men, whose religious principle is weak, had given 
jthemselve* over, to pleasure and sensualky, or to 



the acquisition of riches, in order to be the better 
^ble to indulge in the gratifications of sense; 
which, together with the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, composed the sole principles of their religion . 
and philosophy. 1 

Mahomet's system was exactly suited to these 
three kinds of man. To gratify the two formfer, 
he declared that there was one God, who created 
the world, and governed all things in , it ; that he 
had sent various prophets into the world to teach 
his will to mankind, among whom Moses and 
Jesus were the most eminent ; but the. endeavours . 
of these had proved ineffectual, and God had 
therefore now sent his last 'and greatest prophet, 
with a commission more ample than what Moses 
or Christ had been entrusted with. He had com- 
manded him not only to publish his laws, but to 
lubdfte those who were unwilling to believe or 
obey them ; and for this end to establish a king- 
dom upon earth, which should propagate the di* 
vine' law throughout the world; that God had 
designed utter ruin and destruction to those who 
should refuse to submit to him ; but, to his faithful 
followers, had given the spoils and possessions of 
all the earth, as a reward in this life, and had pro* 
vided them hereafter a paradise of all sensual en- 
joyments, especially those of love ; that the plea- 
sures of such as died in propagating the faith, 
would be peculiarly intense, and vastly transcend 
those of the rest. These, together with the pro. 
hibition of drinking strong ijquors (a restraint not" 
very severe in warm climates), and the doctrine 
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of predestination, Were the capital article* of Ma- 
homet's creed* 

Of the success ofMabontetanismi — The articles of 
the Mahometan religion were no sooner published 
than great numbers of the prophet's countrymen 
embraced them with implicit faith- They • were 
written by the priest we formerly mentioned, and 
compose a book called the Koran, or Alcoran, by 
way of eminence, as we say the Bible, which means 
the Book* The person of Mahomet, however, 
was familiar to the: inhabitants of Mecca ; so that 
the greater part of them were sufficiently convin.. 
cedofthe deceit* The inore enlightened and 
leading men entered into a design to cut him off; 
bpt Mahomet, getting notice of their intention, 
fled from his native city to Medina. The fame 
of his miracles and doctrine was, according to 
custom, greatest at a distance, and the inhabitants 
of Medina received him with ope$ arms. From 
this flight, which happened in the six hundred and 
twenty. second year of Christ, thex forty- fourth 
year of Mahomet's age, and the tenth of his mini- 
stry, his followers, the Mahometans, compute their 
time, and the aera is galled, in Arabic, Hegira $ 
that is, the Flight. ' 

Mahomet, by the assistance of the inhabitants 
of Medina, and of others, whom his insinuations 
and address daily attached to him, brought over 
allhis countrymen to a belief, or at least to an ac- 
quiescence in his doctrines. The speedy propa- 
gation of his system among the Arabians, was a 
new a^gumenUn its behalf, among the inhabitants 



o€ Egypt and the east, who were previously dis- 
posed to it. Arians, Jews, and, Gentiles, all for* 
Book their ancient faith, and became Mahometans- 
In a word, the contagion spread over Arabia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Persia ; and Mahomet, from a deceit- 
ful hypocrite, became the most powerful monarch 
in, his' time. He. died in the year of Christ 629, 
leaving two branches of his race, both esteemed 
divine among their subjects. These were the ca- 
liphs of Persia and Egypt, under the last of which 
Arabia was included., The former of these turned 
their arms to the east, and made conquests of many 
countries* . The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia dU 
reacted their ravages, towards Europe, and under 
the natoe of Saracens or Moors, (which they ob- 
tained, because they entered Europe from IMau* 
ritar.ia, in. Africa* the country of the' Moors) re- 
duced most of Spain, France, Italy, and the islands 
in the Mediterranean. . • , 

In this manner did the successors of that im- 
poster spread their religion and conquest over the 
greatest part of Asia; Africa, and Europe ; and 
they still give law. to a very considerable part of 
mankind. 

Of Charlemagne. — The first. Christian monarch 
of the Franks, according to the best French his* 
toriahs, was Clovis, who, began his reign in the 
year of our Saviour 468, from which period the 
French histbry exhibits a series of great events ; 
and we find them generally engaged in dotmestic 
b roils . or in foreign wars* 

In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, 
xvho was the glory of those dark ages, be^cajne 
Q2 ' , 
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master of Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, and 
was crowned king of the Romans by the pope* 
He divided his empire by will among his sons, 
which proved fatal to histfamily and posterity. 
' Charlemagne is worthy of the highest admira- 
tion, whether we consider his abilities, his great 
actions, his extensive* views, his incredible activity, 
the wisdom of his government, or even his virtues* 
. Though he was engaged in many wars, he was far 
from neglecting the arts of peace, £he happiness 
of his subjects] or the cultivation of his own mind* 
Government, manners, religion, and letters, were 
his constant study. He frequently convened the 
national assemblies, for regulating affairs both of 
church and state. His attention extended to the 
most distant corner of his empire, and to all ranks 
of men. He established the excellent custom of 
sending into the provinces com oitssioners to exa- 
mine the conduct of the dukes by whom they were 
governed, and the county who were invested witlj 
the judicial power; to receive complaints, to check 
oppressions, and to maintain good order. ' These 
royal envoys paid their visits evcty three months, 
and frequently made their appearance at' Rome, 
where their authority awed even the popes**' 

As the clergy were the only men who 6ad any 
tincture of knowledge, it is not to be wondered 
that they wene continually loaded with favours by 
a prince, who was a friend to learning, as well as 
to religion. He employed^the bishops in all af«* 
fairs, associated them with the count9 in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and/ in conjunctioxTwhh 
them and thejords, composed his book of civil 
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and canonical laws ; which," however, it must be 
acknowledged, are too„ huririerous, and contain 
abuses mixed with good laws. He established 
the tithes, in 'lieu of the lands detained from the 
church; an impost which was long a source of 
murmurs* # 

But on the other hand, he prohibited the bishops 
from bearing arms, enjoining them to apply to 
study, and confine themselves to their proper vo- 
cation* In a word, he endeavoured to restore ec- 
clesiastical discipline to its vigour ; and his want 
of success was the strongest tjemonstration, that 
the evil was incurable. The submission of the 
clergy to his orders, was no less a proof of his skill 
in the science of government. 

If Charlemagne, like the Greek emperors, va- 
lued himself on Tiis skill in theology, at least his 
genius was not confined within the narrow circle 
of vain subtleties, but aspired to the great and use- 
ful in §vcry .species. He created a naval force, in 
order to oppose the incursions of the Normans, a 
formidable and piratical nation, who already in- 
sukefdthe kingdom, and ravaged it after his death. 
He attempted to join the ocean with the Black Sea, 
by a canal of communication between the Rhine 
and the Danube. How advantageous might this 
work havefceen for trade? But, at" that 'time, France 
could furnish no man of sufficient capacity to put 
it in execution. ^ 

This great prince was no less amiable in private 
life, than illustrious in his public character* He was 
an affectionate father, a fond husband, and a gene- 
rous friend. Hs house was a model of ec$aamy > 
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and his person of si mpli city and. true grandeur,*— 
" For shame I" said he to some of his nobles, w.ho 
were finer dressed than the occasion required, 
" learn to dress like me», and let the world judge 
of your rank by your merit*. fipt your habit* Leave 
silks and finery to women ; or reserve them for 
those days, of pomp and ceremony, wheti robes are 
worn for show, not use." Qn $ueh occasions; he 
appeared himself, in imperial magnificence, and 
freely indulged in every luxury; out in general, 
his dress was plain, and his table frugal. • 

Charlemagne died at Aix-la-Chapelle, his usual 
residence, in the seventy-first year of his age, and 
the forty-seventh of his reign. The glory of the 
French empire seemed to die with him. To go- 
vern such an extent of territory required a genius 
equal to that "monarch's. / ? . ■,/" .- / -'. 

Of the t Scots and P/c^— Much time has. been 
spent in inquiring whence the Scots and Piets emi- 
grated, and many disputes have arisen on the sut>- 
jecti The most probable opinion,' however, seems 
to be, that they were two tribes of the native Bri- 
tons, who at different timfes bad. fled from the do- 
minion of the Romans, causing liberty and barren 
mountains,' rather than fertile plains and slavery ; 
yet some plausible conjectures have Jaren offered 
to prove, that the Scots were a colony from Ire- 
land, though of the same Celtic origin. But who- 
ever they werej they are allowed to have been a 
brave and warlike people," who often invaded the 
Roman territories, and were greatly an over-match 
for the effeminate and "dispirited Britons. The 
Britons, indeed^ were a very singular instance of 
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the debasing effects of despotism. No people 
were ever more brave, none more jealous of liber- 
ty, than our ancient 'countrymen. With ordinary 
weapons, and little .knowledge of military disci- 
pline, they struggled long with the R'oman power, 
and were only subdued at last by reason of thtir* 
want of union* But after a period of subjection, 
wheri the exigencies of the empire obliged the 
Romans to recal their legions from this island, 
and resign to the inhabitants their native rights, 
the degenerate Britons were incapable of prizing 
the gift. Conscious of their inability to protect 
themselves, and wanting resolution to attempt it, 
*hey would gladly have lived in security and sla- 
very. They 'had, therefore, recourse, again and 
again, to their conquerors ; and the Romans be- 
fore they finally abandoned the island, assisted 
the Britons in rebuilding the wall of Severus, - 
which extended between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, and was esteemed by the Romans a neces- 
sary barrier, first against the Caledonians, and af : 
terwards against the Scots <md Pinal 

Of the incursions of the northern nations into France* 
— Thejname of Normans, or men of the North, 
was given to the inhabitants of uncient Scandina- 
via, or the present kingdoms of Denmark, Swe. 
den, and Norway. From thore countries origi- 
nated severaj German nations, which settled in 
the Roman empire. These tribes preserved the 
Celtic manners, which were the same as the Scy- 
thian, simple, hardy , ferocious, and calculated for 
making them dreadful conquerors. Their religion 
corresponded \^ith their manners. Their supreme 
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god was Oden. Human victims were sacrificed to 
him. His rewards Were believ.ed to be reserved 
for those who slew the greatest number of war. . 
rtors in battle* The happiness to which they as- 
pired, ^vas to intoxicate themselves with beer in 
his hall., The skulls of their slain enemies were 
the precious cups, which were to be used in their 
infernal carousals* 

How was it possible for innumerable nations to 
transform the father of nature, the infinitely good 
Being, into a sanguinary and destroying tyrant J 
The reason is, that men, immersed in ignorance, 
form a divinity according to their own taste, and 
ascribe to him the same passions with themselves. 
If any of these barbarians reasoned, he must inevi- 
tably plunge into Atheism, as he could not bat re- 
ject monstrous opinions, and hdd no idea of a pure 
and infinite spirit. 

The grand principle of the Celtae, particularly 
the Scandinavians, was, that force made the foun- 
dation of right, and that victory was a proof of 
justice. They referred every thing to war, by the 
spirit of which they were solely animated, and 
hastened from one expedition to another, in order 
to amass booty. 

Fatigues, wounds, and arms, were* in some 
measure sports of their infancy and youtb. Even 
the name of fear was prohibited to be mentioned 
in the most dreadful dangers. The v/omea, as 
well as the men, despised death; to which they 
not only submitted with intrepidity, but frequently 
affected to meet it with marks of joy. 

Charlemagne prevented the irruptions of these 
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no'rAem tribes, by establishing a naval •force, 
which guarded the mouths of the rivers. Under 
Louis Debonnaire they spread an alarm in France - 
and under Charles the Bald, committed dreadful 
Tavages. Their fleets, which consisted of small 
light vessels, braved the storms of the ocean, and 
penetrated into every quarter. They laid waste 
the coasts, and made their way into the heart of 
the provinces ; nor was it possible to stop their 
progress. The government was incapable of tak- 
ing any precaution, and the people having no pro- 
tector, sunk under their fears. The steps of those 
robbers were everjr where marked with blood and 
fire. They twice pillaged Rouen, surprised a&d 
burnt Paris in 845, laid waste Aquitaine and other 
provinces with fire and sword, and reduced the 
king to the last extremities. 

Alfred the Great defeats the Danes. — If England 
felt the same scourge with France, she found a 
saviour in a great prince. Under Ethelwolf, suc- 
cessor of Egbert, the Danes committed ijaany ra- 
vages, because the king neglected the cares of 
government. Three of his sons reigned after him f 
in a manner equally inglorious. But happily, their 
younger brother Alfred mounted the throne in 
871 ; a man, who seemed a prodigy, in that age 
of horrors. He constantly kept an army on foot 
against thje Danes, and had gained several victo- 
ries over them. But new swarms of pirates, com- 
ing incessantly to join the former, his troops were 
discouraged, and abondoned him* He was, there* 
fore t obliged to disguise himself like a peasant, 
and to live for some months in thshotaae of %. 
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shepherd ; after which he fortified himself in a roe- 
rass, and from thence inade incursions on the enemy, 
watching an oppqrtnnity to vanquish rhem. 

Being at last informed that an English nobleman 
had beaten the Dan/s in a rencounter, hexjukted his 
retreat, dressed Inmseif like a poor tidier, entered 
their camp with seem ity, amused and deceived them, 
examined every part of it, was witness to their ne- 
glect of discipline and Mind confidence, formed the 
plan of an attack, and wiAdrew to put it in execu- 
tion. Soon after, he gave notice where hewas, and 
assembled his best subjecrs,whd thought that he was 
dead. Multitudes flocked to his standard ; and hav- 
ing defeated the Dsmes/he formed a scjieroe to con- 
vert them into subjects. With this view he gave 
them permission to settle in Northumberland) (which 
had been reduced to a desert) oh condition that they 
embraced Christianity. -This mild policy seemed the 
best that could t>e pursued in his circumstances* The 
savage manners of the pirates might be softened by 
the practice of agriculture, and the influence of re- 
ligioiv They might become the defenders of a state, 
where they had a fi^ed settlement and would na- 
turally love and respect a beneficent monarch, who 
had made them sensible of his valour and his re- 
sources. And the conditions were complied with, 
and England, at last, had time to breathe. 

The progress of Society in £urof>e* p fr*m the settle- 
ment of the modern nations to the middle' of the eleventh 
century.—- Though the northern invaders wanted 
taste to vaUle the Roman* arts, laws, or literature, 
they generally embraced the religion of the conquer- 
ed': and the mildand benevolent spirit o/ Christia. 
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»ity would doubtless have softened their savage 
manners, bad not their minds been infected with a 
barbarous superstition * which ijlingling itself with 
the Christian principles and ceremonies, produced 
that absurd mixture of violence, devotion, and folly, 
which has so long disgraced the Romish church, and 
y/hich formed the character of the middle ages. The 
clergy were gainers, but Christianity was a loser by 
the conversion of the Barbarians. They rather* 
changed the object, than the spirit of their religion. 

The Christian emperors had enriched the church* 
They had lavished on it privileges and immunitie©- 
* These seducing advantages had but too much con- 
tributed <o a relaxation at discipline, and thet intro- 
duction of disorders, more or less hurtfdl, which hacj 
altered the spirit of the gospel. 

Under the dominion of the Barbarians, the dege- 
neracy increased,. till the pure principles of Christia- 
nity Were lost in a gross superstition, which, instead 
of aspiring to sanctity and virtue, the only sacrifice 
which can render a rational befog acceptable to the 
great Author of order and of excellence, endeavour- 
ed to conciliate jthe favour of God, by the same means 
that satisfied the justice of men, or by those employ- 
ed to appease their fabulous deities. 

Such of the Barbarians as entered into ordersxar- 
xied their ignorance and original prejudices along 
with them. They made a mystery of the most ne- 
cessary sciences. Truth was not permitted to see 
-the light, and reason was fettered in the cell of su- 
-perstition* 

The priests invented fables to awe the people into 
• n 1 cakussion» Tl*ry employed the spiritual arras ki 
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defence of their temporal goods. They changed the - 
mild language » of charity into frightful anathemas* 
The religion of Jesus breathed nothing but terror* 
To, the thunder of the church, the insjtrument of so 
many wars and revolutions, they joined the assist- 
ance of the sword. Warlike prelates, clad in ar- 
mour, combated for their possessions, or to usurp 
those of others. 

Without arts, sciences, commerce, policy, princi- 
ple, almost all the European nations were as barba- 
rous and wretched as they could possibly be, unless 
a miracle had been wrought for the disgrace of hu- 
manity. Charlemagne indeed, in France, and Al- 
fred the Great in England, as we have already had 
occasion to see, endeavoured to dispel this darkness, 
and tame their subjects to th$ restrains of law ; and 
they were so fortunate as to succeed. ,Light and or- 
der distinguished their reigns. But the ignorance 
and barbarism of the age were too powerful for their* 
liberal institutions. The ^darkness returned, after 
their time, more thick and heavy than before, and 
settled over Europe, and society again tumbled int* 
chaos* 

Letters began to revive tit the eleventh century; 
but what letters I A sciential, jargon, a false logic, 
employ* d about words, without conveying any idea 
of things, compose the learning of those tunes. It 
confounded every thing, in endeavouring to ahllyse 
every thing. As the new scholars were principally 
divines, theological matters chiefly engaged their at- 
tention : and, as they neither knew history, philo- 
sophy, nor criticism, th^r labours were as fuule as 
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Bheir inquiries, which were equally disgraceful to 
reason and religion. 

Magna tharta resigned by king John, a. d. 1216* 
— The English baron*, fired with indignation at the 
meanness of their king, had recourse to arms, and 
demanded a re-establishment of the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, and a renewal of the charter of Henry 
tjie First; which being refused by the king, they 
elected Robert Fitr.walter for their general, whom 
they dignified with the titles of " Mareschal of the 
army of God, and of the Holy Church," and pro- 
ceeded without further ceremony to make war upon 
the king. They besieged Northampton, they took. 
Bedford, they were joyfully received into London. 
They wrote circular letters to all the nobility and 
gentlemen, who had not declared in their favour, 
and menaced their estates with devastation, in ca^ 
of refusal or delay. 

In thp mean time, the timid king was left- at a 
place called Odiham in Surry, with a mean retinue 
of only seven knights, where he vainly endeavoured 
to avert the storm by the mediation of his bishops 
and ministers. He appealed to archbishop Langton 
against those fierce remonstrants, little suspecting 
that the # primate himself was leagued against him. 
He desired him to fulminate the thunders of the 
church upon those who had taken up arms against 
their prince; and aggravated the impiety of the op- 
position, as he was engaged in the pious and noble 
duties of the crusade. Langton permitted the tyrant 
to waste his- passion in empty complaints, and de- 
clared he would not pass any censure where he 
found no delinquent. He promised, indeed, that 
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much might be done, in csstf some foreign auxitfa. 
j-ies, which 5ohn had lately brought over, were dis- 
missed ; and the weak prince supposing his advice 
sincere, disbanded a great body of Germans and 
Flemings, whom he had retained in his service. 
"When the king had thus left himself without pro- 
tection, he then thought it was the duty of Langton 
to perform his promise ; and to give him the aid of 
the church, since he had discarded all temporal as- 
sistance. But what was his surprise, when the arch- 
bbhop refused to excommunicate a smgle baron, 
but peremptorily opposed his commands. John, 
stung with resentment and regret, knew not where 
to turn for advjee or comfort. As he had hitherto 
sported with the happiness of mankind, tie found 
jione that did not secretly rejoicd in. his sufferings. 
Re now began to think that any terms were to be 
•omplied with ; and -that it was better to reign a 
limited prince, than sacrifice his crown, and perhaps 
his life, to ambirion. But first he offered to refer 
all difference to the pope alone, or to eight barons, 
four to be chosen by himself,. *nd four by tbc con- 
federates. This the barons scornfully rejected. He 
then assured them that he would submit at discre- 
tion ; and that it was his supreme pleasure to grant 
all their demands. A conference was accordingly 
appointed, and all things adjusted for this most im- 
portant treaty. 

The ground where the king's commissioners met 
the barons, was between Stains and Windsor, at a 
place called Runimede, still held in reverence by pos- 
terity, as the spot where the standard of freedom 
yras first Greeted in England. There the baron* 
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appeared with a vast number of knights and war- 
riors, on the fifteenth day of June, while those on 
the king's part, came a day or two after* 

Both sides encamped apart, like open enemies. 
The debates between power and precedent ate gene- 
rally but of short continuance. The barons deter* 
mined in carrying their aims, would admit of few 
abatements ; and the king's agents being for the 
most part In their interests, few debates ensued. 
After some days, the king, with a facility that was 
somewhat suspicious, signed and sealed the charter 
required of him ; a charter which continues in force 
to* this day, and is that famous bulwark oj" English 
•iberty, which now goes by the name of Magna 
Chart a. 

This famous deed, either- granted or secured very 
^nportan; privileges to those orders of the kingdom 
*lho were already- possessed of freedom, namely to 
die ckrgy, the barops, and the gentlemen \, as for 
che inferior, and the greatest part of the people, 
yhey were still held as slaves, and it was long be- 
Tore they could come to a participation of legal pro- 
jection. 

Of Edwurd.tbe Fir. ft, and the origin of the title of 
?ri?tce of Wales* — En ward i* come to the throne of 
England, A. D. 1272. He was crowned on his re- 
rtirn from Palestine, where, with only 10,000 En- 
glishmen he struck a general panic into the Saracens* 
i-ie narrowly escaped being murdered there by an 
assassin, from whom he received a wound in his arm, 
which was given by a poisoned dagger ; and it is 
affirmed that he owed his hie to the affection of Elea?" 
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nor his queen, who was with hioi, and sucked the 
venom out of the wound* 

Ke was a brave and polite prinee, and being per- 
fectly well acquainted with the laws, interests, and 
constitution of his kingdom, the wisdom and policy 
'of his regulations, have justly given him the title of 
the English Justinian. . . 

, He granted certain privileges to the cinque ports, 
which, though nowpvefy inconsiderable, were then 
obliged .to attend the king when he went beyond sea, 
with fifty-seven ships, each having twenty armed 
soldiers on board, and to maintain them at their own 
costs for the space of fifeen days. - . 

Edward, having, defeated and killed' Llewellyn, 
a petcy king of Wales, who haa revoked, afterwards 
summoned a parliament at Ruthen, .where it was re- 
* solved, that Wales should be inseparably united to 
England. But some of the" Welsh nobles telling the 
king, that, he would never peaceably enjoy their 
country, till they were governed by a prince of their 
own nation, he sent for his queen, who was then 
pregnane, to lie in at Caernarvon, where she was 
brought to- bed of a prince, whom the states of Wales 
acknowledged for their sovereign ; and since that 
time, the eldest sons of the kings of England have 
borne the title of Prince of Wales. 

Soon after this, queen Eleanor di^l, at Grantham, 
in Lincolnshire; tcf whose memory the king erected 
a cross at every place where the corpse rested in the 
way to Westminster. 

Of the -Swiss Cantons* -^-The inhabitants of Swit- 
zerland are die descendants of the ancient Helvetii, 
subdued by Julius Cxsar. Their mountainous, un- 
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inviting situation formed a better security for their 
liberties, than their forts or armie* ; and the same 
is the case at present. They continued long under 
little better than a nominal subjection to the Bur- 
gundians and Germans, till about the year 1800, 
when the emperor Albert treated them with so much 
rigour, that they petitioned him against -the cruelty 
of his governors. They served only to redouble the 
hardships of the people ; and one of Albert's Aus- 
trian governors, -Grisler, in the wantonness of ty. 
ranny, set up a hat upon a pole, to which be order- 
ed the natives^ to pay as much respect as to himself. 
One William Tell being observed to pass frequently 
ft it hout taking notice of.xhe hat, and being an -ex- 
cellent marksmart, the tyrant condemned him to be 
hanged, unless he cleft an apple upon his son's head, 
at a certain distance, with an arrow* Tell had* the 
dexterity to cleave the apple, though the distance 
was very considerable, Without hiuing the child. 
The tyrant perceiving that he had another arrow 
concealed under his cloak, asked him for what pur- 
pose I To which he boldly replied, " To have shot 
you to the, heart* if I had had the misfortune to kill 
my son." 

The enraged governor ordered him to be impri- 
soned. He soon made his escape ; and his fellow 
citizens, animated by his, fortitude and patriotism, 
flew to arms, attacked and vanquished Grislcr, who 
was shot to death by Tell, and the independency of 
the several states of this country, now called the 
Thirteen Cantons, under jl republican form of go- 
vernment, took place immediately ; which was per- 
petuated by a league among themselves in the yeai - 
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1315 ; and confirmed by treaty with the other powers 
of Europe, 164^. Seven of these Cantons arcs Ro- 
man Catholics, and six Protestants* 

Whether all the incidents of Tell?s story be true 
or fabulous, the men (whoever they were) who 
roused and incited their fellow-citizens to throw off 
the Austrian yoke, deserve to be regarded as patriots, 
having been undoubtedly actuated by that principle 
so dear to every generous heart, the spirit of inde- 
pendence. 

Of Wickliffe, the first Reformer.^in the latter end 
of Edward's reign, John Wickliffe, a secular priest, 
educated at Oxford, began to propagate his doc- 
trines ; and Jie has the honour of being the first 
person who had sagacity to see through the errors 
of the church of Rome, and courage enough to at- 
tempt a reformation. 

He denied the doctrine of the real presence, the 
supremacy of the church of Rome, and the merit 
of monastic vows. He maintained that the Scrip- 
tures were the sole rule; of faith ; that the church 
was dependent on the state; that the clergy 
ought to possess no estates; and. that the nume- 
rous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety. In short, most of his doctrines were 
such, as the wisdom of posterity thought fit to es. 
blish ; and Wickliffe failed in being a reformer, 
only because the minds of men were not yet suffi- 
ciently ripened for the truths he endeavoured to 
inculcafi:. ~. t 

The clergy of that age did not fail to oppose 
Wickliffe with fury. But as his doctrines were 
pleasing to the higher orders of the laity, he found- 
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protcctioaAom their indignation./ John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, was his particular friend and 
favourer ; and when summoned to appear before 
the bishop of London, that no We man attended him 
into the court, and. defended* him both from the 
resentment of the clergy, and the rage of the po- 
pulace* x 

However, in process of time, he had the satis- 
faction to see the people, who were at first strongly 
prejudiced against him, entirely declaring in hi* 
favour ; arid although he was often cited to appear 
before theprelates, yet, from the estimation he was 
held in, both among the higher and lower ranks of 
the laity, he was always dismissed without injury. 
In this manner he continued difring along life, to 
lessen the credit of the clergy, both fry bis preach- 
ing and. writings ; and at last died of. a palsy, in 
the year 1385* at his rectory of.Lutterfrorth, in the 
county of Leicester ; while the clergy took care 
to represent his death as a judgment from heaven, 
for his multiplied "heresies and impieties. 

The female character assumed new consequence upon 
the settlement of the Northern Nations in the Roman 
empire. — Women, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, seem to have been considered merely as 
objects of sensuality, or of domestic conveni.ency. 
They were devoted to a state of "seclusion and ob- 
scurity. They had few attentions paid them, and 
were permitted to. take as little share in the con- 
versation, as in the general commerce of life. 

But the northern nations, who paid a kind of de- 
votion to the softer sex, even in their native fo- 
rests, had no sooner settled themselves in the 
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provinces of the Roman empire, that) the female 
character began to assume new consequence* 
Those fierce barbarians, who seemed to thirst 
only for blood, who involved in one undistinguish- 
ed ruin the monuments of ancient grandeur and 
ancient ingenuity, and who devoted to the flames 
the knowledge of nges, always forebore to offer 
any violence to the women* They brought along 
with them the respectful gallantry of the North, 
which had power* to restrain even their ravage 
ferocity ; and they introduced into the West of 
Europe, a generosity of sentiment, and a com- 
plaisance towards the ladies, to which the most 
polished nations of antiquity were strangers. 

These sentiments of generous gallantry were 
fostered by the institution of chivalry, which lifted 
woman yet higher in the scale of life. Instead of 
being nobody in society, she became its primum 
mobile. Every knight devoting himself to danger, 
declared himself the humble servant of some lady, 
and that lady was often the object of his love. 
Her honour was supposed to be intimately con- 
nected with his, and her smile was the reward of 
his valour. For her he attacked, for her he de- 
fended* and for her he shed his blood. Courage, 
animated by so powerful a motive, lost sight of 
every thing but enterprize. Incredible toils were 
cheerfully endured ; incredible actions were per- 
formed ; and adventures, seeming fabulous, were 
more than realized. 

The effect was reciprr U Women, proud of 
their influence, became v ">rthy of the heroism, 
which they had inspired They were not to be 
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approached, but by the high-minded and the brave ; \ 
and men then could only be admitted to the bosom 
of the chaste fair, after proving their fidelity and 
affection by years of perseverance and of peril. 

Of the state of society and manners in England, v 
mbout the middle of the Fourteenth Century.~TYie En* 
glish court was, at that time, tfl most splendid in 
Europe, and one of the most polished. Thither 
many accomplished foreigners resorted, to behold 
the grandeur, and to enjoy the bounty of the third 
Edward* The spoils of France swelled the pomp 
of England; while a captive king, and his unfor- 
tunate nobles civilized its manners, by accustom- 
ing its haughty and insolent barons to the exercise 
of mutual complai&mce* 

Edward himself, and his illustrious son, die- 
Black Prince, were the examples of all that was 
great in arms, or gallant in courtesy. They were 
the patrons .and the mirrors of chivalry. Tilts, 
tournaments, and pageants were constantly exhi- 
bited; and with a magnificence formerly unknown* 

The ladies who thronged the court of Edward, 
and crouded to such spectacles, arrayed in the 
richest habits, were judges in those peaceable, 
though not, always bloodless combats* And the 
victorious knight receiving from the hand of 
beauty the reward of his prowess, became desir- 
ous of exciting other passions, besides that of ad- 
miration* He began to {urn his eyes from fancy 
to the heart* He. aspired at an interest in the seat . 
of her affections* Instead of the 'cold consent of 
virtue* he sought the warm return of love* Instead 
erf acquiesence, he demanded sensibility* , 
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Female pride was roused at such a request* 
^Assiduities and attention*, were employed to soothe 
it?, and nature. and custom, vabity aqd feeling, 
were long at war in the breast of woman. 

During the course of this sentimental struggle, 
which had its rise in a more rational' mode of 
thinking which j^ened more freedom of inter- 
course, and terminated in our present familiar 
manners, the two sexes mutually polished each 
tther ; the. men acquired more softness and ad- 
dress, the women more knowledge add graces* 

Of the Reformation of Religion. — After that enor- 
mous privilege., which the, Roman pontiff assumed 
of disposing of crowns, ana\ of releasing nations 
from their oath of allegiance, ^he most pernicious 
to, society was that of absolving individual* from 
the ties of moral duty. This dangerous power, 
or one equivalent to it, the pope claimed as the 
successor of St. Peter, and the keeper of the spi- 
ritual treasury of the church, supposed to contain 
the super-abounding good works of the saints, to- 
rather with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, 
Out of thi? inexhaustible storehouse of super- 
abundant merit, his holiness might retail, at plea- 
sure ^ particular portions to ttuose who were defi- 
cient* He assumed, in shorty and directly exer- 
cised the right of pardoning sifts : which was, i n 
other words granting permission to commit them . 
For if it was known, as had long been the. case in 
, the Roman church, at what price any crime can be 
bought off, the encouragement to vice Is the same 
as if a dispensation had been granted before -hand. 
And even that was frequently practised. 
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The influence of such an abuse upon morals, 
may easily be imagined; particularly in ages when 
superstition had silenced the voice of conscience, 
and reason was bewildered in Gothic darkness ; 
when the church had every where provided sanc- 
tuaries, which not only screened from the arm of 
the civil magistrate, persons guilty of the greatest 
enormities, but often enabled them to live in 
affluence. 

Thesf , indplgehcies, or plenary pardons, which 
not only served as a remission of sins to the living, 
but as a release to the dead from the pains of pur- 
gatory, were first invented by Urban II. as a re- 
compence for those who engaged in the wild ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land. They were after- 
wards granted to such as contributed money for 
that, or any other pious purpose ; and the sums so 
raised were frequently diverted to other uses. 
They we're employed *to swell the state, to furnish 
luxuries, or accomplish- the ambitious enterprises 
of the popes. 

Leo the Tenth, that great patron of arts and let- 
ters, having exhausted the papal treasin-y in re- 
wards to men of genius, in magnificent works, 
and expensive pleasures, thought that he might 
employ, without danger, those pious frauds so sue, 
cessfully practised by the md'st ignorant of his pre- 
dexressors. Accordingly he published a general 
sale of indulgences- 

If any thing could apologize for a religious 
cheat, which terjds to 'the subversion of morals, 
Leo's apology was ready. He \ras engaged in build- 
ing that superb temple, the church of St. Peter, 
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founded by, his predecessors ; and he Trksuwere 
preparing to enter. Germany. He had no occasion 
- to forge pretences for this extension of papal au- 
thority. But Leq, though a polite scholar and a 
fine gentleman, was but \ pitiful pope. Liberal 
minded himself, and surrounded by liberal minded 
men, he did not foresee that the lamp of know- 
ledge, which he held up to mankind, wduld light 
them to the abode of superstition, would shew 
them her errors, her impostures, her usurpations, 
and their own slavish condition. He did not re- 
flect that impositions practised with success in one 
age, may* prove a dangerous experiment in ano- 
ther. But he had soon occasion to remember it. 

Luther writes and preaches against, /Indulgences^, 
A. d. 1517. — The abuse of the sale of induigencie6 
in Germany, where they were publicly retailed in 
ale-houses, and where the produce of particular 
districts was farmed out^ in the manner of a joll 
or custom, awakened the indignation of Martin 
Luther, an Augustine friar, and prqfessor of theo- 
logy in the university of Wittemburg. Luther 
was also incensed, it is said* that the privilege o^f 
vending his spiritual merchandize had been taken 
from his order, and given to the Dominicans. But, 
be that as it may, he wrote and preached against 
indigencies. His writings were read with avi- 
dity^ and his discourses listened to with admi- 
ration. 

He appealed to reason and scripture for the truth 
of his arguments, not to x the decisions of councils 
or of popes. A corner of the veil was' now ojjened. 
The people, ever fond of judging for themselves 
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(and in matters which concern themselves 6n\y\ 
they have an undoubted right) flattered by this ap. 
peal, began to call in question that authority which 
they had formerly reverenced, which they had 
blindly adored ; and Luther, emboldened by suc- 
cess, extended his views, and ventured to declaim 
against other abuses. From abuses he proceeded 
to usurpations ; from usurpation to errors ; and 
from one error to another, till the whole fabric of 
the Romish church began to totter. 

Leo, in the mean time, alarmed at the progress 
of this daring innovater, had summoned him to 
answer for hte doctrines at Rome. But that cita- 
tion was remitted at the intercession of Frederic, 
surnamed the wise, elector of Saxony, who had 
hitherto protected Luther ; and his cause was or- 
dered to be tried in Germany, by Cardinal Caje- 
tan, a Dominican, eminent for scholastic learning, 
and the pope's legate *tt; the Imperial Awrt. For 
this" end among others, Cnjetan attended the diet 
at Augsburg ; and thither Luther repaired with, 
out hesitation, after having obtained the emperor's 
safe Conduct, though he had good reason to de- 
cline, a judge chosen from among his avowed 
enemies. 

The cardinal receive'd him with decent respect, 
and endeavoured, at first, to gain him by gentle 
treatment. But finding him firm in his principles, 
and thinking it beneath the digrity of his station 
to enter into any formal dispute, he. required him, 
" by virtue of the apostolic powers with which ne 
was vested, to retract his errors, without shewing 
that they were sucir, and to abstain for the future 
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from the publication of new and dangerous opi- 
nions. " • ' 

Luther, who had flattered himself with a hear- 
ing, and hoped to distinguish himself in a dispute 
with a prelate of such eminent abilities, was much 
mortified at this arbitary mode of proceeding. 
His native intrepidity of mind, however, did not 
forsake him- He boldly replied, that he could 
. not, with a safe conscience, renounce opinions 
which he believed to be true, but offered to sub- 
rait the whole controversy to the judgment of the 
learned, naming certain universities. 

This offer was rejected by Cajetan, who still 
insisted, on a simple recantation; and Luther, 
by the advice of his friends, after appealing to a 
general council, secretly withdrew from Augs- 
burg, and returned to his own country. 

The dispute was now carried on by writing on 
^ither side. Luther, though opposed by the pope, 
the conclave, and all the clergy, supported his 
cause singly, and with success. As. the contro- 
versy was new,,his ignorance of many parts of the 
subject was not greater than their?; and ill as be 
wrote, they answered still worse. Opinions are 
implanted upon the minds of mankind, rather by 
confidence and perseverance, than by strength of 
reasoning, or beauty of diction ; and no man had 
more confidence or more perseverance than hr. 
In vain did the pope issue out his bulls against 
him; in vain did the Dominican friars procure 
his writings to be burnt ; he boldly abused the 
Dominicans, and burnt the pope's ball in the 
street^ of Wittemburg; 
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Of Queen Mary and the Persecution during her 
Reign — King Edward Vf. reigned sixyearsi during 
which time the reformation went on rapidly, through 
the zeal of Cranmer and other divines. 

Edward pn bis death bed, from his attachment to 
the reformed religion, made a very unconstitutional 
will ; for he set asjde his sister iVlary from the suc- 
cession ; which was claimed by Lady Jane Grey, 
daughter to the duchess of Suffqjk' younger sister to 
Henry VIIL This lady though she had scarcely 
reached, her seventeenth year, was a prodigy of learn- 
ing and virtue* But the bulk of the English nation 
recognized the claim of the print, ess Mary, who cut 
off Lady Jane's head, and that of her husband, lord 
Guildford Dudley, son to the duke of Nofthumber- 
land, who suffered in the same manner- 
Mary being thus settled on the throne was mar^ 
ried to Philip II. king of Spain, who Jike herself, 
was an unfeeling bigot to pppery ; and the chief 
praise of her reign is, that by the marriage articles, 
provision was maiJe for the independence of the 
English crown, By the assistance ot troops, which 
she furnished to her husband, he gained the import- 
ant battle of St. Quintin. But the victory was so 
ill improved, that the French, under the duke of 
Guise, soon after took Calais, the -only place them 
remaining to the English in France. 

This event, together with the consciousness of 
being hated by her subjects, and despised by her 
husband, so much affected Mary, whose health had 
long been in a declining state, that she fell into a 
lingering fever, which put an end to her short and 
inglorious reign, in the yC«ur 1558. u Wheal am 
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dead," said she to her attendants, " you frill find 
Calais at my heart.* 

Mary possessed few qualities either 4 estimable or 
amiable. Her person was as little engaging as her 
/manner. And amidst all that complication of vices 
^yhich entered into her composition, obstinacy, big- 
otry, violence, cruelty, we scarce find any virtue 
but sincerity ; unless we add vigour of mind, a qua- 
lity which seems to have been inherent in her family. 

During this queen's reign, persecution for religion 
was carried to the most terrible height. Tbe'mild 
cpunsels of Cardinal Pole, who was inclined to tole- 
* ration, were over-ruled oy Gardiner and Bonner ; 
•and multitudes of all conditions, ages, and sexes 
were committed to the flames. ' 

The persecutors began with Rogers, prebendary 
pf St. Paul's; a roan equally distinguished by his 
piety and learning, but whose, domestic situation, it 
was hoped, would bring him to compliance* He had 
a wife whom he tenderly loved, and ten children, 
yet he did continue firm in his principles ; and such 
was his serenity, after condemnation, tharthfegoa- 
lers, it is said, awakened him from a sound sleep, 
when the hour of his execution approached. He 
suffered in Smithfield. 

Hooper^ bishop of Gloucester, was condemned 
at the same time with Rogers, but sent to his own 
diocese to be punished, in order to strike the greater 
terror into his flocrfc. The constancy of his death, 
however, had a very contrary effect. It was a scene 
of consolation to Hooper, to die in their sight, 
bearing testimony to that doctrine, which he had 
formerly taught among then} ; and continued -co ex- 
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hort them, till his tongue, swollen by the violence. 
of his agony, denied him utterance^ 

Ferrar,, bishop of St. David's also suffered this 
terrible punishment in his own diocese; and JRidly 
bishop of London ; and Latimer formerly bishop of 
Worcester, two prelates venerable by their years, 
their learning and their piety, perished together in 
the same fire at Oxford, supporting each other's 
constancy by their mutual exhortations* Latimer, 
when tied to the stake, called to his companion, " Be 
of good cheer my brother, we shall this day kindle such 
a flame in England, as 1 trust in God will never be 
extinguished." 

Sanders, a respectable clergyman, was committed 
to the flames at Coventry- .A. .pardon was offered 
him if he would recant. But he rejected it with 
disdain, and embraced the stake, saying, " Welcome, 
cross of Christ ! welcome, everlasting life i" 

Cranmer had less courage at first. Terrified at 
the prospect of those tortures which awaited him, or 
overcome by the fond love of life, and by the flat- 
tery of artful men, who pompously represented the 
dignities to which his character still entitled him/ if 
he would merit them by a recantation, he agreed, 
in an unguarded hour, to subscribe to the doctrine of 
the papal supremacy, and the real presence. 

But the court no less perfidious than cruel, deter- 
mined that his recantation should avail him nothing; 
that he should acknowledge his errors in the church 
before the people, and afterwards be led to execu- 
tion. \ . 

Whether Cranmer received secret intelligence of 
their designs, or repented of his weakness, or both, 
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is uncertain 5 but he surprised the audience by a de- 
claration very different from' what was' expected. 
After explaining the sense of what Be owed to God 
and his sovereign, a There is one miscarriage in my 
•life/' said he, *" of which 1 , aboveafi others I severely 
repent — the insincere declaration of faith, to which 
I had the weakness to subscribe. But I take this 
opportunity of atoning for my error, by a sincere 
and open recantation, and am willing to seal with my 
blood that doctrine, which I firmly believe to be 
communicated from heaven." 

He added, cl As my hand hath erred, by betray- 
ing my heart, it shall first suffer a severe, but just 
doom." He accordingly stretched it out, as soon as 
he came to the stake, to which he was instantly led, 
and without discovering either by his looks or motions 
the least sign of weakness, or even of feeling, he 
held it in the flames till it was entirely consumed. 
His- thoughts, to use the words of an elegant and 
learned historian, appeared to be totally occupied in 
reflecting on his former fault ; and he called aloud 
several times, " This Ifand hath offended !" When 
it dropped off, he discovered a serepity in bis coun- 
tenance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to divine jus- 
tice the instrument of his crime ; and when the fire 
attacked his body, bis soul, totally collected within 
itself, seemed superior to every external accident, 
and altogether inaccessible to pain. 

The, origin of the Republic of Hoik fid — The tyran- 
ny of Philip 'of Spain made the Dutch attempt to 
throw off his yoke, which occasioned a general in- 
surrection. The counts'Hoorn, Egmont, and the 
prince of Orange, appearing at the head of it, and 
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Luther's reformation gaining ground at the same. 
:ime in the Netherlands, his disciples joined the male- 
:ontents. Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind 
:>f inquisition in order to suppress them ; and many 
ihousands were put to dea'th by th^t court, besides 
those who perished by the sword. Count Hoqrn and 
count Egmont were taken and beheaded. But the 
prince of Orange, whom they elected to be their 
Stadtholder, retiring into Holland, that province, 
and those -adjacent to it, entered into a treaty for 
their mutual defence. 

The deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, in the. 
year 1579, and signed that famous deed, in appear- 
ance so slight, but in reality so solid, of seven pro- 
vinces independent of each other, actuated by differ- 
ent interest, yet asclcsely connected by the great tic 
of liberty, as the bundle of arrows, the arms and 
emblem of their republic. 

It was agreed that the setfen provinces shall unite 
themselves in interest as one province, reserving to 
each particular province and' city, all its privileges, 
rights, customs, and statutes ; that in all disputes 
between either Of the provinces, the rest should in- 
terpose only a,s mediators ; and that they should as- 
sist each other with life and fortune, against every 
foreign attempt upon any particular province. 

The first coin struck after this alliance is strongly 
expressive of the perilous situation of the infant 
commonwealth. It represented a ship struggling 
amid the waves, unassisted hy sails or oars, with this 
mntto, INCERTUM QUO FATA FERANT 5 
" 1 knovy not where fate may carry me." 

Though these revolters at first were thought so 
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'despicable as to be termed beggars by their tyfants, 
their perseverance and courage w*ere such under the 
prince of Orange/ and the assistance afforded them 
by queen Elizabeth, both in troops and money, that 
they forced the crown of Spain at last to declare 
them a free people, about the year 1609; and 
afterwards they were declared by all bu rope to be 
an independent state, under the name of the United 
Provinces. 

■Cf t. liver Cromwdl's Usurpation— -Oliver Crom- 
well was the son of a private gentleman of Hunting- 
don, and was borri the twenty fourth of April, 1599* 
Being the son of a second brother he inherited a very 
small paternal fortune. From accident or intrigue, 
he was chosen member for Cambridge in the long 
parliament ; but he seamed at first to possess no 
talents for oratory, his person being Ungraceful, his 
dress slovenly, his elocution homely, tedious, obscure 
and embarrassed. He made up, however, by zeal 
and 1 perseverance, what he wanted in natural powers; 
and being endowed with unshaken intrepidity, and 
much dissimulation^ he rose through the gradations 
of preferment, to the posit of lieuten am. general 
under Fairfax, but in reality, possessing the supreme 
cdmmahd of the whole army. After sfevferal victo- 
tories, fre gained the battle of Naseby ; apd thisj 
with other successes, soon put an end to the War. 

In 1(>49, Cromwell was sent general into Ireland, 
when in about nine months he subdued almost that 
whole kingdom, and leaving his son in-law Iretori, 
to complete the conquest; returned tp England. 

In 1650, he was appointed jreneral and command- 
l & m chief of all the forces of the commonwealth, 
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atid set on his march agiinst tlie Scots who had. 
espoused the royal cause, and placed young Charles, 
the son of their late monarch on the throne. 

In 1651, ne totally defeated the royalists at Wor- 
cester, when- the king himself was obliged to flee. 
After having undergone an amazing variety of dan- 
gers and distresses, he landed safe at Feschcamp, in 
Normandy, no less than fqrty persons' having at 
different times been privy to his escape. 

In the mean time, Cromwell crowned with success, 
returned to London, where he was met by the 
speaker of the House qf Commons, accompanied by 
the mayor, and magistrates of London in their form- 
alities. 

riaving; now |ittle employment, he began to be 
afraid his services would be forgotten ; he therefore 
pretended to, be dissatisfied by the long parliament; 
He v was sitting in council with h& officers, when in- 
formed of^the subject on which the house was delibe- 
rating. Upon which he pse qp in the most seeming 
fury, and furnipg fo major Vernon, cried out, 
" That he was compelled to dq a thing, which made 
the very hair Qf his head stand on end." Then 
hastening to the house with three hundred soldiers, 
and with the marks of violent indignation \n his 
countenance, he entered, took his place, and attend, 
ed to the debates for some time. When the questi- 
on was ready to be put, he suddenly started up, and 
began to load the parliament with the vilest reproach- 
es, for their tyranny, ambition, oppression, and 
robbery of the public. Upon which stamping with 
his foot, which was the signal for the soldiers tq 
enter, the place was immediately filled with arnw$ 
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men. Then addressing himself to the members ;*'* Tcj 
shame," said he, " get you gone. Give place t< 
honest men ; to those who will moi'e Faithfully dis 
charge their trtist. You are no longer a parliament | 
I tell you, you are no longer a parliament Th<3 
Lord has done with you." Sir Harry "Vane exclaim i 
fag against his conduct ; " Sir Haf ry/* cried Crom -i 
Well with a lcud voice, " G Sir Harry Vane,' thd 
Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane." "Taking 
hold of Martin by the cloak, thou art a whoremaster 3 
to another, thou art an adulterer, to a third thou ari 
a drunkard, atid to a fourth thou art a glutton. " Iq 
is you/' continued he to the members, u who'bavw 
forced me to this. I have besought the Lord nighc 
and day, that he would rather slay me than put upon 
me this work." Then pointing to the mace,/ 4 Take? 
away," cried he, " that bauble." After which turn- 
ing out all the membe/s, 'and clearing the hall, ho 
ordered the door to be locked, and . putting th/s. key 
in his pocket, returhded to Whitehall. 

Thu s > by one daritig exploit, the new republic 
was abolished, and the whqle command, civil and 
military, centered in Cromwell dnly. 

ite next annihilated the council of state,.' with 
whom the executive power Wais lodged, and transfer- 
ted the administration of government to about 140 
persons, whom he summoned at Vyhitehall. 

Cromwell all this whiie wanted to be declared 
king, but he perceived that he must encounter in- 
surmountable difficulties from Fleetwood, and his 
other friends, if he should persist in his resolution. 
He was, hoWever, declared lord protector of the 
commonwealth of England; a title, under which 
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he exercised adl the power which had been former. 
ly aftnexed to the regal dignity. 

He next proceeded to new model the govern- 
ment, and various were the schemes which were 
proposed* established, and proved abortive. But 
those" schemes were temporary, and suited to each 
juncture; and it was by his management of the 
ari&y, that he dkl every thing* He was openly or 
secretly thwarted by people of property all over 
England ; and however dazzled historians have 
be? rt with his amazing fortune and power, it ap- 
pears, from the best evidences!, that during the 
continuance of his protectorate, he was perpetually 
distressed for money to keep the wheels of his 
government going: 

In thelast year of Cromwell's usurpation, a book 
was published by colonel Titus, a man who had 
formerly been attached to his cause, entitled 
" Killing no Murder." Of all the pamphlets 
which came forth at that time, or perhaps of those 
which have since appeared, this was the most elo- 
quent and masterly. Shall we, said this popular 
declaimer 4 , who would not suffer the lion to invade 
us, tamely stand to be devoured by the wolf. . 
Cromv/ell read this spiritual treatise, and was 
nevff seen to smile more. > 

All peace was now forever banislied from his 
mind. He found, that the grandeur to which he 
had sacrificed his former tranquillity, was only an 
inlet to fresh' inquietude. The fears of assassina- 
tiori haunted him in all his walks,, and were per- 
petually predtfnt in his mind. He wore armour 
under ¥is clothes, and always kept -pistols in hh 
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pockets. His aspect was clouded with a. settled 
gloom ; and he regarded every stranger with a 
glance of timid suspicion. He always travelled 
with hurry, and was ever attended by a numerous 
guard. He never returned from any place by the 
road he went ; and seldom slept above three eights 
together in the same chamber. Society, terrified 
him, as there he might meet an enemy ; solitude 
was terrible, as there he was unguarded by every 
friend. 

The protector's tyody, at last, began to be. affect- 
ed with the perturbation o! his.mind, and his health ! 
seemed visibly to decline. He was seized by a 
slow fever, which changed, into, a tertian ague j at- 
tended With dangerous symptoms •, and h,e, at 
lengthy saw the necessity of turning his eye toward 
the fu ure state of existence, the idea of which 
had at o e time been intimately present to him, 
though at ly somewhat obscured by the projects 
of ambuio i, the agitation of public « ffairs, and the 
pomp of worldly greatness. Conscious of this, 
he anxiously asked Goodwin, one of his favourite 
chaplains, if it was certain that the ele*ct Could 
never suffer a final reprobation. ** On that you 
in: y with confidence rely," said Goodwin. " Then 
I aui safe," replied Cromwell : " for I am sure 
that I was once ia a state of grace !" 

Elated by new visitations and assurances, he be* 
gan to believe his life oat of all danger, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the most experienced phy- 
sicians to the contrary. k - h 1 tell you/* cried he to 
them with great emotion;— u I tell you I shall not 
die of this distemper 1 Favourable answers have 
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been returned From heaven, not only to my own sup- 
plications, but also to those of the godly, who carry ' 
an a rriore intimate correspondence with the Lord!" 
- Notwithstanding this spiritual consolation, which 
proves that Cromwell, to the last was ho less an en- 
thusiast than a hypocrite, Ms disorder put a period 
to his life and bis fanatical illusions, while his in- 
spired chaplains were employed in returning thanks 
to Providencfe, for 'the undoubted pledges which 
they received of his recovery. He died on the third 
day of September, 1658, being then fifty-nine years 
old. , ' 

Of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden Charles XI. 

died hi 1697, and was succeeded "by his minor son 
the. famous Charles XII. The history of no prince 
is better known than that of this hero. His father's 
will had fixed the age of his minority to eighteen ; 
but it was set aside for an earlier date, by the manage- 
ment of count Piper, who became thereby his first 
minister* 

Soon after his accession, the kings of Denmark 
and Poland) and the czar of Muscovy, formed a pow- 
erful confederacy against him, encouraged' by the 
mean opinion they had of his youth and abilities. 
He made head against them all ; and besieging Co- 
penhagen, he dictated, the peace trf Thavendahl to 
his Danish majesty, by which the duke of Holstein 
was re-established in his dominions. Charles, who 
had never in his life, before this siege, heard a gene- 
ral discharge of muskets loaded with ball, asked 
major Staurt, who stood near him, what the whist- 
ling which he heard meant. " It is the noise of bul- 
lets," replied the major, " which they fire againsc 



your -majesty*"-^' Very w*U V 9 said the kipg; -*<*his 
efcall heiicefortbtemy puisic^ ~~ , ' - 

The cjaar Peter was at this .tune ravaging Ipgria, 
fit the head of 80,000 men ; and bad besieged N^rva. 
Tbe army pf Charles -did not exceed 20,000 men- 
But such was his impatience, that he advanced at 
the head of jlOQO, entirely routed the main body of 
jhe Russian^ apd raHt-d the siege* Such wjn^Nfais 
successes, and so numerous bis prisoners, $iat the 
jRussiaps attributed his actions tp oecrptpancy. 

Charles from thence marched into Saypny, where 
his warlike achievement equalled, if they didnot.ex- 
tf\ those of Gu^avps Adolphps. .-> 

He dethroned Augus&us king cf Poland, apdri-aised 
^tapisJaus, pne of hi* favoqrite Swedish noWes, to 
the Polish crown* His name carried with it such 
terror, that im wa* courted by *H t;he princes of 
Europe.; apd among others, by tbe dujke of Mal- 
borotigh, in the name of queen Anne, amidst the 
full career of" her successes against France. 

His stobfrprnuess and unplacable dkppsifion, how- 
ever, )yexe such, that he capoot he considered in a 
' better light, than that of an illustrious madman $ for 
he losttJA the battle of Ppltowa, wfyicb he, fought in * 
his march tp dethrone the c$ar, more than *H be had 
gained by his victories. His brav$ arfliy was rpitfcd, 
and be wa^ forced to take refuge ainopg the iFbrfcs 
at Bendar- His actions there, in attempting to de- 
fend bimjHrff with 30O Sweeds against 30,000 Furies, 
prove hipi to have beep wars* thap frantic. The 
Turk* found it, however, coovejuent for their af- 
fairs to set him at liberty., 

But his mi#fortun#5 did not cure h& mUUary mad- 
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ness ; and after his return to his dominions, he pro- 
secated-his revenge against Denmark, till fee was 
killed i>y a cannon shot, a? is generally said, at the 
siege of Fredericshall, in Norway, belonging to the 
Danes, in 1718, when he was no more than thirty* 
six years of age. 

It has, however, been supposed, that Charles was 
not, in reality, filled by a shot from the walls of 
Fredericshall,. but from a pistol, from some nearer 
hand, one of thQs< about bun, gave the decisive 
blow,, which put an end to the life of this celebrated 
monarch. This opinion is said to be very prevalent 
amopg the befit informed persons in Sweden* A;id 
ic appears, thajc the Swedes were tired of a prince, 
under whom they had lost their richest provinces, 
their bravest troops, and their national riches ; and 
who. yet, untamed by adversity, pursued an unauc- 
cessful and pernicious war, rior would ever have 
listened to the voicft of peace, or consulted the in- - 
teraal tranquillity of his country. 

No prince, perhaps, ever had fewer weaknesses,* 
or possessed so many eminent, with so few estima- 
ble or amiable qualities, as Charles* XII. Rigidly 
just, but void of lenity; roaaanticiy brave,- but Mind 
to consequences y profusely generous, without know. 
ing how to oblige » temperate, without delicacy ; arid 
chaste^ without acquiring the praise of continence, 
because he seems to have been insensible to the 
charts of the sex; a stranger to the pleasures of 
society, and but Rightly acquainted. with books ; a 
Goth in his manners, and a savage in his resent- 
ments* resolute : eVen^to obstinacy,, inexorable in 
vengeance, and inaceessible to sympathy, he has little 

T 2 d 
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to conciliate our love -or esteem. B«t his \romferful 
intrepidity, and perseverance ^enterprise, his firm- 
ness under misfortunes, his contempt trf danger, and 
his enthusiastic passion for glory, will ever, command 
our admiration. 

Of Peter the Great of Russia— It would far ex- 
ceed the bounds prescribed to this work, to give even 
a summary detail" of this farinces actions. 1 must 
content nsysetf with gi^iilg a general view of his 
power,* and the vast reformation he introduced into 
his dominions, . v i 

Alt a very early period, he associated himself with 
the . Germaus, for the sake of their manufactures, 
which he introduced late his dominions ; ami with 
the Dutch, for their skill in navigation, which he 
practised himself- Hit inclination tor the arts was 
encouraged by his favourite Le'Fprt, a Piedmontese ; 
and general Gordon, a Scotchman^ disciplined "the 
cxar's own regiment, consisting of 5000 foreigners ; 
while Le Fort raised a regiment of 12,000, amotig 
w.hom he introduced the French and German exer- 
cises of arms, with a view .of employing them irt curb- 
ing the insolence of- the N Strelitzes. 

' Peter i after this, began his travels ; leaving his 
military affairs in the hand of Gordon. He set out 
as an attendant on his own ambassadors. His ad- 
ventures in Holland and England, aiad other courts 
are too numerous to be inserted here. By working 
as a common ship-carpenter, at Deptfdrd and Saar- 
dan, he completed himself in 'shipbuilding; and 
through the excellent discipline introduced among 
his troops by the foreigners, he not only over-awed 
or crushed ail civil insqrrections, but all his enemies • 
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en this side of Asia ; and at last he even extermi- 
nated, excepting t\vo feeble regiments, the whole 
bpdy of the $trelitze3. 

He rose gradually through every rank and service 
both by sea and land ; and the many defeat* which 
he received, especially that from Charles XII. at 
Narva, seemed only to enlarge his ambition, and ex- 
tend his ideas* The battles he lost rendered htm a 
conqueror oa the whole, by adding experience to 
his courage* The generous friendship he shewed to 
Augustus, king of Pol an J, "both before and after he 
was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds 
greatly to his honour.. He had no regard for rank 
distinct, from merit ; and he at last married a young 
Lithuanian woman, by the name *of Catharine, 
who had been betrothed to a Swedish soldief ; be-* 
c^use, after long cohabitation, he found her possess, 
cd of a soul formed to execute his plans, and to as. 
sist bis counsels. Catharine was so much a strange? 
to her own country, that her husband afterwards 
discovered her brother, who served a3 a common sol- 
dier in his armies. 

But military and naval triumphs, which succeeded 
one another after the battle of Fultowa with Charles 
XII. were not the /thief glories of Peter's reign. 
He applied himself with, equal assiduity, as I h«ive 
already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, 
arts, and sciences. As he had visited England and 
Holland, in^the early part of his reign, to acquire a 
knowledge of the useful arts, he made a journey into 
France, in 1717, in order to become acquainted with 
those which are more immediately connecred with 
elegance. A number of ingenious artists, in every 
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branch, glared by the prospect of advantage, fol- 
low pd him frpm France, to settle in Russia ; at>4 op. 
his return to Petersburgh, he established a board qf 
trade, composed partly of natives and partly of fo- 
reigners, in order that justice might he impartially 
administered tp all* One Frenchman began a manu- 
factory of fine 1 glass, for mirrors ; another set up a 
loom for working curiouj tapestry, after the man- 
ner of the Gobelins ;. and the third succeeded in *he 
making of gold and silver lace* • Lumen cloth was 
made at Moscow, equal in fineness to that of the 
Low Countries • and the s/ilksof Persia were manu- 
factured at Petersburg in as great perfection as at 
Ispahan. 

But Peter, after all these pobte institutions* ami 
hi$ liberal attempts to civilize bis peppk, waahisaself 
no better than an enlightened barbarian. Inventive, 
bold, active, and -indefatigable,, he was formed ibr 
succeeding in the most cjilficuk undertakings, and 
for conceiving the most magnificent designs; but 
unfeeling, impatient, furipus under the raftuence of 
passion, and a slave to his own arbitrary will, he 
was shamefully, prodigaJ pf the lives of hi* subjects, 
and never endeavoured *o cejnbine their ease and 
happiness with his glory and personal greatness* He 
seemed to consider them made solely for bis, not he 
for their aggrandisement. 

His savage ferocity and despotic severity cwhed 
itself even against his own- blood. Alexis, his only 
sqd by $s first .wife, haying led an abandoned course 
of life, and discovered an "mclioation to obstruct his 
favourite plan of civilisation, he made him sign* in 
1718, a solemn reminciatioa of his right to the 



crown; and lest that deed should not prove suf- 
ficient to exclude the cgarowitz from the succesr 
sion, he assembled an .extraordinary court, con- 
sisting of the principal nobility and clergy, who 
condemned that unhappy, though seemingly weak 
and dissolute prince, to suffer death, but without 
prescribing the manner in which it should be. in- 
flicted. The event, however, took place andsud- 
derily. f * 

Alexis was seized with strong convulsions, and 
expired soon after the dreadful sentence was an* 
nounced to him ; but whether in consequence of 
the Surprize occasioned by such alarming intelli- 
gence, or by other means, is uncertain. We only 
know, that Peter then had, by his bf loved Cathe- ^ 
rin£, an infant son, who fyore his own name, and. 
whom he designed for his successor ; and as the. 
birth of {his son had probably accelerated the pro- 
secution, and Increased the severity o( the pro- 
ceeding agpinst Alexis, whom his father had be- 
fore threatened to disinherit, it is not impossible, 
but that die friends of Catherine iipight hasten the 
death of the same prince, in order to save the 
court the odium of his public execution, and the 
emperor from the excruciating reflections which 
must have succeeded so awful a transaction. 

After this event, Peter ordered his wife Cathe- 
rine to be croyrned, with the same magnificent 
ceremonies, as if she had been a Greek empress, 
and to be .recognized as his successor, which she 
accordingly \yas, and mounted the Russian throne 
upon the decease of her husband* She died, after 
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a glorious reign, in 1727, and was succeeded by 
Peter II. a minor, son to the czurowitz. 

Of George the Second, and his minister Sir Robert 
Walpole, a. d* 1727* — Upon the death of George I. 
his son George II* ascended the throne ; of infe- 
rior abilities to the late king, and consequently 
still more stroagly attached to his dominions on 
the continent. " 

Sir Robert WalpoWwas considered as first mi- 
nister of England when George t. died • and sotne 
differences having happened between him and the 
prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon 
the accession of the latter to the crown, that Sir 
Robert would be displaced. That might have 
been the case could another person have been 
found equally cfcpablfr, as he was, to manage the 
house of commons, and to gratify that predilec- 
tion for Hanover, which George II. inherited 
from his father. No rfiinister ever understood 
better the temper of thtf-people of England, snd 
»ctae perhaps ever tried it more. He filled all 
places of power, trust," and profit, and almost the 
house of commons -itself* with bis own creatures ; 
but peace was his darling object, because he 
thought that ,war must be fatal to his power. 
During his long administration;* he never lost a 
question that he was in earnest to carry- The ex- 
cise scheme was the first measure that gave a shock: 
to his power -,'and even that he could have carried 
had he riot been afraid df the spirit of the people 
without doors, which might have either produced 
an insurrection, or endangered his interest in the 
next general election* 
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Walpole, however, was never known to attempt 
any perversion of the known laws of the kingdom. 
He was so far from checking the freedom of de- 
bate in parliament, that he bore with equanimity 
the -most scurrilous abuse that was thrown out to 
his face* He concluded a masterly speech in the 
house of commons, concerning patriotism t with 
the following expressions. u Gentlemen," said 
he, "have talked a great deal of patriotism; a 
venerable virtue, when duly practised; but I am 
sorry to observe, that of late it has been/ so much 
hackneyed, that it is in danger of falling into dis- 
grace. The very idea of true patriotism is lost y 
and. the term has. been< prostituted to the worst (of 
purposes. A patriot ! why patriots spring uplike* 
mushrooms. I could raise fifty of them within 
four and twenty hours. I have raised many 
of them in a night. It is but refusing to gratify 
an unreasonable or an insolent demand, and 'up 
starts a patriot." , 

With regard to the king's own personal con- 
cern in public matters, Walpole was rather his mi- 
nister than his favourite ; and his majesty often . 
hinted to him, as Walpole himstlf has been heard 
to acknowletlge, that he was responsible for all 
the measures of government* s ' > 

Of the cause and commencement of the American- 
ly^r.— During the administration of Mr. Gren- 
'ville, in .1765, bills passed for laying a scamp duty . 
on the British colonies in America, which first 
laid the foundation .of those .quarrels between the 
colonies and the mother country, which'entied in 
a total separation. This measure was no sooirt 
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known in America* than insurrections commen- 
ced there, and great murmuring* at home. In 
consequence of which the ministry retired, and the 
act waft repealed. . 

After the repeal of the stamp-act* which wag; 
received with great joy in America, all things be- 
came quiet there. New duties, however, were 
soon after laid 06 paper, gjass, tea, and other ar- 
ticle** But as a general combination sefenied to 
be forming among the Americans, not to tale any 
of those commodities from the mother country* 
all these acts were also repealed, except the duties 
on tea* 

In order to induce the East-India company to 
become instrumental in enforcing the tea duty in 
America, an act was passed by which they were 
enabled to export' their teas, duty-free, to all 

{daces whatsoever. Several ships were according* 
y freighted with teas for the different colonies 
by the company, which also appointed agents 
there, for the disposal of that commodity. This 
was considered by the Americans as a scheme cal- 
culated merely to circumvent them into a Com- 
pliance to the revenue law, and thereby pave the 
Way to an unlimited taxation. For ,it was easily 
comprehended, that if the tea was once landed, 
and in the custody of the consignees, no associa- 
tions, nor other measures would be sufficient to 
prevent its' sale and consumption. And, it was 
not to be supposed, they said,, that wnen taxation 
was established in one instance, it would restrain 
itself in others. 

These ideas being generally prevalent in Ame- 
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ricfe, it was resolved by the colonists to prevent 
the landing of the tea»cargoes among them, at 
-Whatever hazard* Accordingly, three ships laden 
with tea having arrived in the port of Boston, in 
December 1773, a number of armed men, under 
the disguise of Mohawk Indians, boarded these 
ships, and in a few hours discharged their whole 
cargoes of tea into the sea, without doing any 
other damage, or offering any injury to the cap- 
taitts or crews. Some smaller quantities of tea 
met afterwards with A similar fate at Boston, and 
a few other places, but in general the commis- 
sioners for the sale of that commodity were oblige 
ed to relinquish their employments, and the mas- 
ters of the tea-vessels, from an apprehension of 
danger,'returned again to England with their car- 
goes.— At New-York, indeed, the tea was landed 
under' the cannon of a man of war. But the per- 
ions in the service of government there were ob* 
liged to consent to its being locked up frpm use* 

These proceedings in America excited so much 
indignation in the government in England, that 
on the thirty-first of March, 1774, an act was 
passed for removing the custom-house officers 
from the town of Boston, and shutting up the port. 
— Another act was soon after passed, for altering 
the constitution of Massachusetts Bay and Que- 
bec, so that the magistrates might be appointed by 
the king of England. 

In this situation of affairs, the Americans en- 
tered into agreement, not to trade with Great- 
Britain, till these acts were repealed. At the same 
time the delegates appointed from . the English 
- U 
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colonies, avowed their loyalty to his majesty, but 
supplicated him to order a change of measures. 
This petition of the congress was rejected, as we!! 
as an application of their agents tQ be heard at the 
har of the house of commons* 

The earl of Chatham, who had been long in an 
infirm state of health, appeared in the house of 
lorJs, and expressed, in the strongest terms, his 
disapprobation of the whole system of American 
measures. He also made a motion for immediate- 
ly recalling the troops from Boston. He repre- 
sented this as a measure, which should (ye imme- 
diately adopted ; urging, that an hour then lost, 
in allaying the ferment in America, might pro- 
duce years of calamity* He alledged, that the 
present situation of the troops rendered them and 
the Americans continually liable to events, which 
would cut oif the possibility of a -reconciliation ; 
but that this conciliatory measure would be well 
timed ; and as a mark of affection and good-will i 
on our side, would remove all jealousy and ap- 
prehension on the other, and instantaneously pro- 
duce the happiest effects to both* His lordship's 
motion was rejected by a large majority, as was 
also a bill which he brought in soon after for set- 
tling the American troubles. 

The Americans, finding themselves thus treat- 
ed, began to train their militia with great industry. 
They erected powder mills in Philadelphia* and I 
Virginia, and began to prepare arms in all the pro- 
vinces ; nor were these preparations fruitless, as 
will evidently appear from what followed. 

On the nineteenth of April, 1775, general Gage, 
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detached a party to sieze some military stores at 
Concord,, in New-England. Several skirmishes 
ensued, many were killed on both- sides, and the 
troops Would probably have all been cut off, if a 
fresh body had not arrived to their relief* Arms 
were now taken up in every quarter, and they as* 
.unied the title of the United Colonies of America. 
Their first resolutions were for raising an army, 
ibr~establishing an extensive paper currency, ami 
tor stopping all exportation to those places which 
still retained their obedience. About 240 provin- 
cials next took the garrison of Ticonderoga and 
Crown. £bint f without any loss of men ; and here 
they found plenty of military stores." Great- Br i- • 
tain increased her army, and sent over the gene- 
rals Howe v Burgoyne, and Clinton. 

These inimical proceedings did not terrify the 
congress, who encouraged the people of Massa- 
chusetts-bay to resume their. chartered rights, or- 1 
dered the blockade of Boston to be continued, and 
that they might secure Charles-town, in one night 
they raised very considerable works on Bunker's 
hill. As soon as they were discovered in the 
morning, a heavy fire ensued from the ships, from 
tiie floating batteries, and from Cop's hill in Bos- 
ton. * The Americans bore this severe fire with 
great firmness, and appeared to go on with their 
business, as if no enemy had been near, nor any 
danger in the service. About noqn, general Gage 
caused a considerable body of troops to be em- 
barked, under the command of major-general 
Howe, and brigadier-general Pigot, to drive the 
provincials from their works. This detachment. 
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together with a reinforcement which it afterwards 
received, amounted in the whole to more tljan 
two thousand men. The attack was begun by a 
moat severe fire of cannon am! howitzers, under 
which the -troops advanced very slowly towards 
the enemy, and halted several times, to afford an 
opportunity to the artillery to ruin the works, and 
to put the Americans into confosion. The latter, 
however, , threw some men into the ^houses of 
Charles-town, which covered their right frank ; by 
which means general Pigo*, who commanded the 
left wing of the king's troops* was at once ^ gaged 
with the lines, and with those mthe houses* He 
attacked the Americans with great ardour, who, on 
their part, sustained a heavy and continual fire of 
small arms and artillery, with remarkable firmness 
and resolution. They did not return a shot until 
the king's foreea had approached almost to the 
works, when a most dreadful fire took place by 
which great numbers of the British troops fell and 
many of their officers. They were thereupon 
thrown into disorder; but being rallied, add again 
brought to the charge, they attacked the works of 
the Americans with fixed bayonets, andirfesista- 
ble fury, and forced them m evfcry quarter. Many 
of the provincials were destitute of bayonets, and 
their ammunition is said to have been expended; 
however, a number of them fought desperately 
within the works, from which they were not driven 
without great difficulty ; and at length retreated 
slowly over Charles-town neck* Charles*town it- 
self, during the action, was set dn fire in several 
places, and burn* to. the ground. This was the 
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first settlement made in the colony; and was con* 
s id eared as tlje mother of Boston ; that town owing 
its birth and nurture to emigrants from the former* 
Charles-town was a large, handsome, and well- 
built town, both in respect to its public and pri- 
vate edifices. It contained about 400 bouses, and 
had a £reat trade. The loss of the king's troops 
in the action of Buoker's-hill, amounted to 226 
killed, and more than 800 wounded, including 
many officers* ^ 

The Independence of America is acknowledged by the 
English House of Commons, a. d. 1782.— -Alter many 
bloody ifettlet were fought, many precious lives 
lost, and much hardship endured by both the Ame- 
rican and British forces, but particularly after the 
surrender of Cornwallis, the affairs of the English 
in America seemed disparate, and every one 
seemed desirous of bringing the war to a conclu- 
sion* except those who were generally thought to 
be the cause of it* Sir James Lowther, now lord 
Lonsdale, therefore moved in the house of com- 
moos, that all further attempts to reduce die Ame* 
ricans by force, would be injurious to the true in- 
terest of Great-Brkain* After a long and vigorous 
debate, the motion was rejected. * The mode of 
exchanging prisoners was next canvassed ; and 
Mr, Laurens was ordered to be released from the 
To wen 

A motion was next made for addressing his ma- 
jeaty to put a stop to die American war ; and the 
motion was lost by one vote only* A second mo- 
tion was then made and agreed to. Addresses 
were presented to the king, a complete change in 
U2 
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the administration followed, the negotiations* for 
agefneral peace commenced, and the independence 
of Ametica Was allowed. % 

In 15 r d3 # the provisional airlicles between Eng- 
land and America were made public. By which 
it appeared* that his Britannic majesty acknow- 
ledged the independence of the United States of 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts .Bay, Rhode- 
Island and Providence Plantations/ Connecticut, 
New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and-Geprgia. 
He also relinquished all claims to the government 
of them, and .consented to treat with thenf^is free 
and independent states. Their boundaries "Were 
also settled, 7 and they were allowed tho liberty of 
fishing, and drying fish, as usual. It was agreed, 
that the creditors on both sides should meet with 
no impediment in prosecuting of their claims. 
The restoration of. confiscated property' was also 
recommended, and all prisoners were to be set at 
liberty. The English troops were to be imme- 
diately drawn from America, and a firm and per* 
petual peace was concluded between the.contract- 
ing parties. In these articles, no provision Was 
made for the American loyalists. Th* H&e of 
boundary was blamed^ as inaccurate, and the liber- 
ty of fishing was condemned, as an instance of £*• 
travagant liberality. 

Remarks on the present state of Europe.* -It must 
be extremely painful for the philanthropist," to 
take eYen a superficial view of this quarter of the 
world, wasted bv sanguinary warfare, intestine 
commotions^ and arbitrary innovations. ' Some I 
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hopes were entertained at the commencement of 
the *F reach revolution, that, it would be friendly to 
the cause of liberty i but alas! following years 
lamentably demonstrate the futility of their fond 
hopes; however, the premature fate of the French f 
I hope,* will prove a sufficient warning to the Ame* 
rican republic. We see the fatal consequences of 
intrusting an individual villain, or a t government 
of them, with extraordinary power and privileges. 
On account .of the ambition of one man, the mil- 
lions .of lives and billions of treasures, that' was 
expended by the French nation tc? purchase arc- 
preventative form of government, has been ex- 
peuded m vain. It seems thajt the ambition of 
Bonaparte knows no bounds; he has already either 
fascinated or subjugated ail the powers of Europe, 
except the English, whose most potent allies, the 
Austrians.and Russians were entirely discomfited 
in a recent battle, by the French army, command- 
ed by the French emperor Napolean; the empe- 
rors, of Austria and Russia being also present, 
narrowly escaped with th«ir lives. In this me- 
morable battle which has decided the fate of Ger- 
many,, and degraded the house of Austria, the 
French army took 120 pieces of cannon, with 
other warlike apparatus ; 26,GQO prisoners, 36 
standards, with almost all the Russian generals, 
and killed upwards of 15,000 men. The field of 
battle was at Austerlitze, the French army 
amounted to about 100,000 strong, and the com- 
bined armies were above that number. When 
ure take a retrospective view of the uniform suc- 
cess attending all the. self-created emperor's enter- 
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prises and daiing strides for universal dominion, 
we must conclude tjba*. he is intended by the Al- 
mighty, as the sctytutyge of Europe, and^perhaps of 
the world ; ,for the only' barrier • now to preclude 
him from universal dominion, is the British fleet. 
If E&gland is conquered, the whole world wilf no 
doubt, become an easjr prey. Candid persons 
must allow, that God has punished nations and 
individuals for their wickedness, from the earliest 
ages to the present period ; his own peculiar peo- 
ple, the Jews, not excepted ; and if we pay- the 
least attention to profane, as well as sacred his- 
tory, we will clearly see that extreme unrighte- 
ousness in nations, always was a prelude to ex- 
treme judgments being poured out upon them ; 
even the brief sketch. of history I have exhibited 
will demonstrate this fact*. The character who 
doubts the authenticity of the Bible, yet believes 
in the moral justice of God, must allow that he 
cannot let villainy always prosper and prevails 

If w? consider depravation of manners in a tia- 
tion as a criterion to judge- when impending ven- 
geance threatens that nation we must unanimously 
agree that at no period of the world was deprava- 
tion of manners, impiety, infidelity, oppression, 
and a train of abominations, too tedious, I mhl t 
have said too horrible to mention ; so prevail* 
as at the present. If, therefore, f*od is as just n;> ^ 
as in former ages, to punish vice and reward vir- 
tue, we may consequently expect that the drea;{» 
ful afflictions Europe now feels, and which Ame- 
rica anticipates, is from him, who can make Use of 
an individual tyrant y or an army of them, td execu e 
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his (Opine threatening* upon the children of men. 
Notwithstanding the glory with which France has" 
covered herself, and the unparalleled conquests 
of her tyrants, it appears- her internal situation is 1 
far from being happy : on the return of the em- 
peror from his .signal victory, December last, sl 
new plot against his life was recognized, fttid pre- 
maturely crushed. . He is about annihilating the 
kingdom of Naples and amercing v that country 
with hi* kingdom of Italy- The threat of invad- 
ing England is still kept up, and the camps on the 
coast, are enlarging for the reception of more 
troops. Bonaparte has recently formed the plan, 
(and no doubt will execute it,) to conquer the Ot- 
toman empire, and to establish nis holiness the 
pope, in the metropolis, Constantinople. It is ex- 
pected that Austria and Russia will support him 
in the enterprise. 

The state of the English nation in the present 
crisis, is truly delicate, if not dangerous. Millions 
sterling has been expended by that nation to pur- 
chase the alliance and support of Austria and Rus- 
sia, though the national debt already amounts to 
the heaviest end of a billion sterling ; we have al- 
ready suggested what they gained by their extra- 
vagant distribution of tne public money. The 
distresses of the commonalty in Great-Britain and 
Ireland, is truly inconceivable, which is hinted 
even in their'own newspapers. • The recent death 
of their prime minister, Mn Pitt, may facilitate $ 
peace with France, if Bonaparte Will agree to 
reasonable, and not require humiliating conces- 
sions on the part of /England : it is expected that 
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this will be the case, though I liave, I must ac- 
knowledge my own doubts of it, for I will stall 
support the sentiments suggested in my last pub- 
licauon,.' J The. Penitential Tyrant/' that God* 
connot avoid, agreeable to his, moral justice, pu- 
nishing the barbarous nations of Christendom, 
whose cruelty is in magnitude, what that of the 
natrons oi antiquity, \vas in miniatures A com- 
plete change in the British ministry, has been re- 
cently effected. The ceJebrated Mr* Fox fe one 
of the new ministry, which promises to-be highly 
beneficial* 

Foreign skettL— The change in the British mi- 
nistry is complete^ and promises io be WgWy wj" 
neficiai, not only to England, hut to the world* 
At a meeting of the members of the Cabinet, after 
a full discussion of, the question of peace or war* 
it was unanimously decided in favour of the 
former. The foreign ambassadors have nearly 
all been recalled, and are toj be replaced by men 
of pacific views ahd conciliatory dispositions. Mr. 
Thomas Erskine, son to the newly appointed lora 
Chancellor, is appointed-to supercede Mr. Merry 
as ambassador to the United States. Mr. Rrskine 
has been in this country, and married a lady ot 
Philadelphia, who is, if we mistake not* a niece ot 
colonel CadwaUuder, of this place. Independent, 
therefore, of his attachment to the cause of liber- 
ty, his acquaintance and connection in this country 
n*ay attach hinat in some degree to its interests. 

With a ministry thus disposed, there is hopes 
they will speedily restore peace. A more 'difficult 
task stHl remains — to alleviate the distresses of 
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th£ people. Some idea of the extent of these dis- 
tresses may be formed from the following extract 
from a London paper. 

4V Aa connected with the department of finance 
(says Cobbet,) we -must remember the state of the 
poor. Upwards of SIX MILLIONS a year are 
now raised upon the parishes to be dealt out in aid 
of those means by which the labourer obtains his 
bread ; and of persons receiving this ai(J, there arc 
upwards of one million! All, all the labourers hav- 
ing families, are now paupers!! This is a new 
state of things : a state of things which has been 
produced by the -funding ana taxing system 
pushed to an extreme. Is there a«y one who will 
deny that this is a most deplorable state of things 
which has jrendered ALL the labourers, having 
families paupers ? The plain fact is, that a man 
with a. wife, and four children that are unable to 
work, cannot now, out of his labour, possibly pro- 
vide them and himself with the means of living. 
I do net mean that he cannot live comfortably, fot, 
to comfort, such men have long ago hid farewel; 
but I assert and am ready to prov$, that he can- 
not provide them, without parish aid, with a suf- 
ficiency of food, not to satisfy their cravings, but 
to sustain life-. Will then Old Rose, wallowing in 
the luxury of eighteen thousand a y^ar drawn 
from the public purse, say that nothing ought to 
be done to alleviate these sufferings? There are 
hundreds of thousand* of the people of England 
who never taste any food but bread and vegeta- 
ns, and who scarcely ever know what it is to 
have a full meal even of these \" 
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OF HOMEft. 

HOMEft. lived about 340 years after the 
siege of Troy ; and he is commonly accounted a 
native of Smyrna. He Is usually represented as 
blind ; f nd we are told that he employed hipiself in 
wandering through the country in the character of 
an intinerant bard. 1 his however,. must not dep^eci^ 
ate in our eyes his wonderful merit; of which his 
works convey so high an idea ; for we tfiere see him 
carrying at once to the summit of perffcktibn the art 
of Epic poetry, of which he b accounted the in- 
ventor. 

The two principle poems of Homer are the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. The subject of the Iliad is the 
wrath of Achilles, which proved so fatal to the Greeks 
when besieging Troy ; that of the Odyssey is the 
voyage and adventures of Ulysses after the sacking 
of that city. \ . . , 

s The war against Troy, which furnishes the sub- 
ject of these immortal poems, has been called ir 
question by some authors, who fancy it to be altoge- 
ther the production of Homer's invention. But 
their labours to convince the world of the truth cl 
this opinion, have been extremely vain* For yirfc. 
out mentioning the other antient authors who rcccsi 
that event, it is incredible that Homer should have 
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employed hi$ heaven-born muse, on a subject not 
beard of before* So accurate a judge of human 
pature roust have felt that a subject purely fictitious, 
Jhowjever harmonious sung, could have drawn from 
his bearers but a momentary attention, $ad not the 
subjects of this poem been deeply interesting, much 
.of its merit, must have been overlooked, and mtich 
oF that great fame at which he aspired, must of 
course have' been lost. 

Homer is peculiarly happy in the harmony of his 
numbers, and the judicious arrangement of his words 
and periods- In the article of description, he is 
, rather a painter than a poet, and in that particular, 
excels all the poets* that ever wrote. In describing 
the march of an army, -the majesty of Jove, and the 
pasting of Hector and Adromache, he lays before 
our eyes so many lively and beautiful pieces of paint- 
ing* Nothing can be more ingenious than his machi- 
nery, nor more properly introduced. 

His fame rests on the firmest foundation. His 
countrymen, who thoroughly understood the cha- 
racters and manners he described, and the language 
in which he wrcte, and who excelled all mankind 
in the accuteness of their understanding, and the 
exquisite delicacy of their taste, regarded his Iliad 
and his Odyssey, as the most perfect works of human 
genius. Great cities contended for the honour of the 
poet's birth. The venerable L^curgus collected and 
transcribed the Iliad and Odyssey with his own hand. 
Solon ordained them to be solemnly • recited in the 
Athenian republic. Alexander the Great was so 
passionately fond, of their perusal, that he placed 
them every night under bis pillow* And the most 
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ingenious of the ancient critics deduced from these 
poems the justest rules of criticism* To crown his 
praise, t)»e best Epic poets, in succeeding times, have 
looked up^to Homer as the most pejrfect model for 
their imitation. They have not onjy copied him ex- 
actly in the arrangement and conduct of their sub- 
ject ; but many passages in their poems are little 
else than paraphrases from his admirable works. 

Of Thales, Heraclitus, Damcritus % and Simonides. 
Thales was the first Greek, who treated of natural 
philosophy* * He gave general notions of the uni- 
verse, and maintained that'an only supreme intelli- 
gence regulated all its motions. He discovered the 
cause of eclipses,, which in those days were account- 
ed prodigies. Valerius, Maximus tells of him, that 
on being asked, whether a man could conceaj his 
actions from the Deity, he answered, " How is 
that possible, since he cannot conceal from him even 
h» thoughts ?" His great knowledge procured hiin 
a place among the seven wise men of Greece. 

HeracHtus was a native of Ephesus, where he 
became the founder of a sect of philosophers. We 
know little more of him, except that he was a pro- 
fessed philanthrope : that he beheld with pity all the 
actions of men : that he constantly wept for their 
miseries, and from thence obtained the name of the 
crying philosopher. ♦ 

Democritus was a native of Abdera in Thrace, 
and lived in the time of Xerxes, king y of Persia. As 
a philosopher, he was in high esteem. His desire 
cf knowledge induced hirn to travel through; the 
greatest part of the then known world ; and in those 
journeys he spent a very considerable fortune. H* 
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lived in perfect indifference about all the events of 
life, and used to laugh at the follies of mankind* 
His residing for the most part among tombs, inclin- 
ed many to^belicve him discarded in his judgment, 
and the inhabitants of Abdera intreattd Hippocrates, 
the famous physician, to go and see him. Hippo- 
crates accordingly paid him a visit; but on discoursing 
with him, immediately discovered him to be a man 
of extraordinary knowledge and understanding. 

Simqpides a native of Ceos, distinguished hynself 
by his elegiac verses. His answer to Hieros's ques- 
tion, " What is God t" is well known- Simonides 
at first desired one day to consider on the question; 
when that was elapsed, be demanded two days more; 
then four, and so on for a considerable time, always 
doubling the space he had last requested* Heiro 
surprised at this behaviour, asked him the reason of 
it, 4t Because," answered Simonides, " the more. 
1 meditate on the subject of your question, the more 
incomprehensible 1 find it.*' 

Of Pindnr— Pindar was a. famous Lyric poet. His 
distinguishing characteristics are grand uer, sublimity 
and enthusiasm* His writings have given us a stand- 
ard of the greatest elevation and transport, to which 
it is possible for poetry to be advanced. 1 here is 
something so vast in his designs, so strong and lively 
in bis thoughts, and so pompous and daring ip his 
expressions and measures, that it Requires scarce less 
atrention to read Aim than to imitate others. For 
which reason his muse has been Censured as too un- 
bridled and irregular* But the design of the ode 
being not so much to inform our judgment as to raise 
eur fancy, this irregularity is not the least of its 
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beauties. It is agreeable? to the rapture which the 
poet feels. His spirits are too much in a-frr:-:*.^ 
arid his fancy too much upon the wing, to st^y tor 
words to express himself methodically. *" 

Pindar may be said to occupy a distinct place a^nu »$ 
the pdtjets, and to be entirely without a rival ; to/, 
according to Horace, it is temerity to attempt to 
emulate him. He Was a native o*" Thebes in Bc.otia\ 
and flourished about 498 yfars before Christ 

OfMscbylufy Sophocles, Eurip.des and dristiphanes. 
-fischylu% the father of trageiy, was contemporary 
with Pindar. He ma'le choice of grand and inter- 
esting subjects, infused life and spirit into the dia- 
logue, dictated the language of passion, and excited 
terror and compassion. By introducing a chorus be- 
tween the acts, he procured a sort of relaxation to 
the audience. His language is pompous and sublime, 
but sometimes obscure and bordering on bomb is t.. 

Sophocles made such improvements in the tragic 
strain, that he foiled his matter /Eschyius in the 
first piece he presented. They had both of them a 
lofty genius, but Sophocles had a greater command 
of it • so that he is not so sublime in his expressions 
as the other, but more eloquent and more intelligible. 
He had also a more artful way of touching the pas- 
sions, and by art agreeable mixture of terr #r and 
pity, left more pleasing impressions on the audience* 
From the sweetness of his verses be was surnamed 
the Bee, and the Flower of poets. He is st J 
more remarkable for h?s conduct, which appears in 
his working up, and unravellihg his plots; aVid his 
interesting the chorus in the mean actibn, so as to 
make the play all of a piece. It .ir said he died in 
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a transport or joy upon the success of hi& last 
piece. ..'■■'' ; , 

Bis rival JEiiHpicle8,contco.ted hitnself with, a lower 
strain and endeavoured to be more elaborate and 
correct, more moral and sententious, to instruct as 
weH as to please, so that what he wants in the con- 
trivance of his fables, he makes up in nature and 
good' seose. It is much fop the honour of this poet, 
that -after the last great defeat ot the Athenians be- 
fore Syracuse, many of the prisoners qrene released 
only for repeating some of bis verses. \ * 

Comedy at the same time was advanced by Ar.is- 
tarchus, Cratinus, and others, . but,, the greatest 
and most nobiev genius of this bind was Aristophanes. 
At the same time that he diverted the Athenians 
with his pleasantry, he also awed them with his 
satire, and attacked them in the teuderest part, their 
superstition- It mu-t be owned, his ridicule, was 
often too gross, and that he was not master of that 
fine raillery which is so essential to conuedy ; bat 
yet he may be esteemed perfect in his kind, as he 
wrote in the rime of the old comedy, which allowed 
a liberty of presenting things on the stage, .without 
any disguise of persons and names. 

Of Herodotus and Thucydides* — Herodotus of Hdi- 
carnassus, a city of Carta, is looked upon as the 
father qf history. , He was born a few years before 
the expedition of Xerxes into Greece. His history 
begins with the reigrj of Cyrus, and ends with the sea 
engagement at JVfycale. His digressions, which re- 
late to the Egyptians and other people axe in a great 
measdre febuloUs, because he trusted to the tradi tions 
of the priests* It must be owned too, that he is not 
X3 - .- i 
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always to be depended upon, inhisrelatfonofcircyta- 
stances wjiich happened in his own time. He was 
too fond of the marvellous, to be able to distinguish 
the truth. ' 

Herodotus studied to please the Greeks, by flat* 
tering their credulous vanity* He read bis history 
at the Olympic games, and afterwards at one of the 
most .splended festivals of Athens* This procured 
him universal applause* 

Thucydides, who' was then young happened to bs 
present-, and being transported with a degree of en* 
•thusiasm, melted in to, tears, as if it had beep a the- 
atrical representation. This proof of genius and 
sensibility being observed by the author, he advised 
the father of the young man to cultivate such pro- 
mising parts with aH possible attention* 

A single example at an early period of, life, is of- 
ten sufficient to rouse a superior genius, and to direct 
*ts future course. From that time, Thucydkles de- 
dicated his attention to study, and while he served 
<i n the Peloponnesian war, his mind was constantly 
taken up with * the thoughts of . writing its history. 
He examined every thing, collected materials, ;tfid 
made accurate memorandums of every transaction. 
Having lived an exile>many years, he had sufficient 
leisure to execute his purpose ; and at his return to 
fris native city, upon the expulsion of the thirty ty* 
Vants, he put the last hand to that excellent work, 
which comprehends the -history of the iirst twenty 
years of the war. The gravity of the style, - and 
the soundness : of his judgment, evidently shewed 
that he was more solicit iou9 to instruct than to pleav 
*""*" readers, • i •; • ■ • ' / . 
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Of Zrtw/?^-— Xcnophcm, air eminent historian 
and commander, was, a native of Athens. When 
Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, applied to the 
the Greeks for their assistance against his brother 
Arta*enxes, Xenophon went with the Grecian forces 
on their expedition into Persia, and accepted a com- 
mand in the .army wider. Cyrus* That prince was 
slain in battle near Babylon, and the Grecian army 
in the greatest dejection, when Xenophon made the 
famous retreat with his 10,000 Greeks from the ex* 
treme parts of Persia, kfter his return he served 
as a soldier till the time of ^gesilaus, when he was 
banished by the* Athenians, on an unjust suspicion 
of favouring the Lacedemonians, because he always 
possessed a high opinion of the Spartan laws. 

During his exile he composed his works, namely, 
The Cyropedeia, or 'History of Cyrus the Great ; 
The Expedition, or retreat of the 10,000 Greeks ; 
and, the Continuation of the History .of Thucydides, 
from the return of Alcibiades into Africa, to the 
battle of Mantinea, comprehending the, space of 
forty -eight years. These works, display a vase ex-, 
tent of genius and learning apa\ clearly . evince the, 
writer to have been a, skilful commander, a judicious, 
philosopher, and a» elegant historian* , 

It is a question amo^g jtbe learned,, whether his 
Cyropedeia ought to be looked upon as a real history 
or only a philosophical romance. The last opinion 
is maintained by the ablest critics ; and indeed the 
arguments adduced by them appear so solid and con- 
vincing, that we are surprised the matter should 
continue longer doubtful* . 

Of ' Plutarcp-^There is not a Greek historian whose 
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history can be read with more advantage than Plu* 
tarch, the contemporary of Nero, because he makes 
his readers acquainted with men, mid particularly 
with celebrated characters ; and because his, writings 
are animated with sound, morality— He is sometimes 
mistaken, but he never fails to engage and instruct. 

Plutarch shews himself on all, occasions to be a 
great painter; and his style, though plain and simple 
is nevertheless lively and expressive* 

The reading of Plutarch's lives, presents as it 
weife before our^ eyes the great men of whom he 
speak*, and gives us ail idea of their behaviour and 
manners as lively and as strong, as if we were Hying 
and conversing with them* 

<y"Pfcfd*-Ptoo.Wa« a native of Athene and the 
most femous disciple of Socrates. Hte did not con* 
fine himself, like his master, to the subject of morals 
alone, but studied every branch of philosophy. His 
thirst after knowledge, prompted him to travel into 
Egypt, where he leafrned from the priests various 
branches of knowledge generally Unknown* His 
works abound, with the most lofty sentiments, and 
^ith the most Useful maxims fot the conduct of life, 
and for the science of Government. « 

His accurate notions.; about the existence of God, 
and the iftfmortality of the so^ are generally thought 
to have been communicated to him' by the Egyptians. 

He declined Engaging in the affairs of the republic, 
prefering the calm and unruffled life of a philosopher. 
He was very highly esteemed for the mildness- of his 
manners; and so much kdmrired on account of his vasil 
extent of knowledge, and his sublime sentiments^ 
that he was honoured with the name of the Divine 
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Plato, tyen kings debired to be directed by his 
counsels* He died at eighty year* of age. 

His nephew, Speusippus, succeeded him in his 
school. But his scholars after bis death distinguished 
themselves into two sects ; the followers of the one 
taking the name of Academicians, and continuing to 
each in the same place where Plato had taught; 
3 id those of the other that of Peripatetics* who gave 
meir- lessons in the Lyceum. 

Of Jrstotle — Aristotle was a native of Stagira, 
^ city of Macedonia. He came to Athens at the 
a «$c of seventeen, studied philosophy undetj Plato, 
a id applied with such industry and success to the 
i.zud of his master's doctrines, that he became the 
soul of his school. 

On the birth of Alexander, Philip wrote to him, 
that he intended to make him preceptor to His son. 
After spending several years in the education of Alex- 
ander, he returncl to Athens, opened a school ir\ the 
Lyceum* and became the founder of tlje Peripatetic 
sect. His lectures drew together a vast crowd of 
hearers* 

But he did not entirely confine himself to phi* 
losophical disquisitions. He also g-ive lessons o* 
rhetoric, and composed a treatise on that subject, 
whitfh has been justly regarded by the learned pf 
all ages, as the most accurate and* complete that 
has v-ver appeared. 

Aristotle met with the fate of most great men* 
He attracted the envy of his corn temporaries, who 
accused him of impiety ; and one Eu.-ymedon ap- 
peared as his prosecutor. To disappoint the ma- 
lice; of his enemies, and to avoid the unhappy fate 
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of Socrates, he fled to the island of Eubxa, where 
he ended his days. , 

His works, after remaining 130 years buried in 
. ob^ion, came to light at last, and were justly 
adopted, as the most perfect standard, on every 
subject there handled. The surprising diversity 
of those subjects, the profound erudition, the won- 
derful acuteness, and the. singular accuracy with 
which every point is treated of, sufficiently evince 
the comprehensive genius of the author. A course 
of observations and experiments for many ages, 
has indeed produced the discovery of various se- 
crets of nature, of which Aristotle seems to have 
been ignorant, and which no force of genius ever 
could divine. But in every matter of science, 
those who are the best acquainted with his philo- 
sophy, and that joi the most approved modern 
philosophers, are struck with amazement at his 
vast superiority* • 

Of Demosthenes*— -Eloquence could not fail to 
flourish in a city where fame and fortune were 
sure to follow popular applause ; where it acquir- 
ed a power in all deliberatipns, even those of the 
republic ; and where the most eloquent men be- 
came likewise the most powerful* 

Let us not then be surprised that Demosthenes, 
a citizen of Athens, actuated by these motives, 
made such extraordinary efforts to excel in this 
pursuit. The weakness of his voice, and a defect 
in his pronunciation, occasioned his being hissed 
upon his first attempt to speak in public. A co- 
median, to whom in despair he lamented his mis- 
fortune comforted him by saying, that lie could 
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find an easy remedy/ He made him rehearse 
some verses, which he himself afterwards repeated 
with such energy and grace, that Demosthenes 
found they had quite a different effect. This e*y 
periment convinced the young orator, that his sue* 
cess in a great measure depended upon action ; he 
therefore built Himself a vault, whetfe he might 
practise without relaxation or disturbance, for 
months together. Sometimes, that he might ac- 
custom himself to noise, he went and declaimed 
on the sea shore ; at other times, on purpose to 
loosen his tongue, he spoke with small stones in 
his mouth, while walking or climbing. Woat is 
it that the love of labour, joined to ambition, is not 
able to accomplish? Demosthenes got the better 
of nature, and by his eloquence ruled as he pleas. 
' td. JEschines shrunk in his presence. Neither 
Demades nor Phocioh could oppose nim. The 
thunder of his eloquence earned all before him, 
and was more dreaded by Philip than -all the fleets 
and armies of Athens. 

The states of Greece, Influenced by his e!o-_ 
quence, joined in opposition to the growing power 
of Philip, and Alexander his son and successor. 
But notwithstanding this generous and honest at- 
tention of Demosthenes to the public weal* and 
after he had withstood all the offers of Philip, in- 
somuch that it is observed bv Plutarchy" That all 
the gold of Macedonia could not bribe him, r he 
gave occasion to his enemies to accuse him of this 
crime, bv receiving a cup, knd a sum' of money 
besides, from Harpalua, a Macedonian lond/who 
had revolted from Alexander, and fled to Athena 
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for refuge. It was, debated by the r^opie,' wheV 
ther they should admit him, for fear or incurring 
his master's displeasure, and involving themselves 
in a war: and Demosthenes considering it in that 
light, opposed it. Harpalus, to retnove all diffi- 
culties, dispersed his money pretty liberally among 
the ^orators : and as he was displaying his wealth, 
Demosthenes happened to fix his eyes on a rich 

f olden cup, which had belonged to jthe Persian 
ings, and admiring tbe sculpture and fashion, 
asked the price of it. Harpalus took the hint, and 
at night sent it home to him together With twenty 
talents in money. 

The next clay Demosthenes appeared, in the 
assembly, having his throat muffled about ;.' and 
when be was desired to speak to thp point in 
question, he made signs that he had lost his voice. 
But his transaction with Harpalus had taken air ; 
and when he found himself detected, he rose up 
to excuse it, but > the people were so enraged that 
they would not hear him. Whereupon a certain 
wag stood up and said, " What, will ye not hear 
the king's cup bearer ? " Others said, * 4 ' The ora- 
tor, it would appear has got a silver quinsy." 

Depiosthenes, therefore, not being able to clear 
himself from the charge, was fined and imprison- 
ed. He afterwards escaped from his confinement, 
and4ef* bis. country. In a short time, however^ he 
was recalled by a decree of the people.' * . 

'After the death of Alexxnder, upon a report 
that Antipath* r and Craterus, his successors. Were 
coming to Athens, Demoathenes and his J>arty 
Withdrew themselves privately out of the city. 
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Demosthenes went to"CidabriaWthe;i(Mn*o «ea, 
where he put an end to his life by poison, saying* 
to 'Archie the oarpuro who -Was seta* «for him, 
and intimated Xm retm*n, '" Go, and let iky ****- 
iers know, that Pemocrtherte* wHi «ot on toy *ff- 
count be obliged to the tmirpei* of his country. v 
After his death, the Athenian* paid him thfe 
highest honours, and a statue was erected to his 
memoty. . 

Of Antitfhenes and piogents>^A,Tt6sfa<!t^*&s~ 
eiple of Sbcrates, founded tfae sect of the Cynic*, 
so celebrated for the austerity of its maxims, and 
the audacity of its followers. Being contented 
with only a cloak, a wallet, and a staff, for the* 
whole property, and seemed to fhftfk themselves 
entitled to censure all the rest of the world. ' 

. Antiethenes made happiness to consist solety in 
virtue. Upon being asked of what tise Ms philo- 
sophy was to him, he replfed, " To keep me in 
friendship wfth myself." Whilst a priest m* 
initiating .'him in the mysteries of <Jrpheu«, and 
praising the happiness of a future state, he bluntly 
said, "Wherefore do you hot die then !* He was 
a sear misanthrope, more likely to nrake virtue 
detested by iiis harshness, than loved by hi* t?f* 
ample 

The famous Diogenes of Shiope, who #at ha» 
nished from his country for making counterfeit 
money, insisted upon being one of his disciples* 
Antisthenes rejected him, and even threatened t& 
strike him. w Strike,'' cried the enthusiastic, prc^ 
selyte, " but you wifl not nnd a staff sw1|feiemly 
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.strong to make me withdraw while you arq to be 
beard/' 

Diogenes took the wallet, and foregoing ey^ry 
things lived in a cask, wjierehje declared open war 
against vice, without respect of persons.^ He y#a% 
sometimes answered by having stones -thrown at 
him, and at other times by throwing bones to him, 
.as to,a surly dog, which only served to make him 
more bold and insolent. " 1 tread the pride of 
Plato under my feet/* said he, one day; 4 * Yes," 
replied that philosopher, " but it is with another 
kind of pride,** .Such a system of philosophy was 
.at bottom, nothing better than an insult to hu- 
manity* . 

, .Of the many maxims which have been ascribed 
to Diogenes, the following seems the most re- 
markable. " Choose good people for vour friends, 
that they may encourage you to do what is right ; 
and the wicked for enemies that they may hinder 
you from being wicked.*' 

OfZeno, and the Stoics*-— Zeno, born at Citium, 
in the isle of Cyprus, was the founder of the sect 
of the Stoics. He had formerly been a merchant, 
but having been shipwrecked, (an accident upon 
.which he often congratulated himself,) he took 
the opportunity of commencing the study of phi- 
losophy, at Athens* He was much esteemed by 
the A^enians for the purity of kis precepts, 
.which he himself practised with fthp greatest ex- 
actness f and the seal with whichVae inculcated 
the principles of virtue. - ■ ,- 

The chief aim of the Stoics was to render |hem* 
selves insensible to the miseries incident tahu* 
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manfift. for;that purpose they laboured to con- 
vince themselves, that " every thing which happens ' 
is for the best." A perfect Stoic did not regard 
even pain as an evil. Their philosophy was calcu- 
lated to render them entirely devoid of passion, and 
of frailty. But it should seem that to reform nature, 
they meant to extinguish it altogether ; for they 
must have known that passion is constitutionally in- 
'herent in man. , 

Plutarch judiciously observes, that the doctrine of 
the Stpiqs was dangerous for a w^rm temper, prone 
to excess; but that, in a mild and steady disposition* 
it performed wonders. " One part of valuable 
knowledge," said £eno, " is to be ignorant of what 
we oujrht not to know.*'. This maxim is a sufficient 
encomium of Zeno. 

It must be allowed that the Stoics were, of all the 
ancient philosopher, the most virtuous, both in 
point of principle** and of practice ; and that some of 
the greatest and wisest nven of antiquity, were form- 
ed in their school. Cleanthes, Chrystppus, Panaetius, 
and *.pktetes, have not done greater credit to Stoi- 
cism, than the virtues of Cato, Antonius, and Mar* 
cus Aurelius. 

"If I could cease, but for one moment, to think 
that I ani a Christian/' says Montesquieu, " I could 
not help thinking the destruction of the sect of Zeno, 
ainot*g tho rorsiortunes which have befallen man- 
kin^"- They carried nothing to excess, but what 
served to elevate the mind of man, by teaching him 
to despise both pain and pleasure. The btoics alone 
knew, how to form good citizens or great men. 

Of Pythagoras i~-ii was* not in the time of 'Numa,. 
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as immbrnts have supposed, but in that Of Tfeqniit 
the Proud, that this great man did so much latonoar 
qo Greece,, and so much good to Italy, iitf was<be- 
Hevedto be a native ef Seraos,. and hiring beard 
the reasoning* of a philosopher upon the knradm* 
lity of the soul,< immediately devoted titmstif/ift a | 
kind of enthusiasm, to the study of philosophy* • He 
travelled into Egypt, Phoenicia, Chaldea, and |iro* 
babty as far as the Indies, in quest of knowledge* 
Though a- geometrician and astronomer, he looked 
upon virtue as the first of sciences, and was^pfenKiad- 
ed that be was born to make pro$olytesw»^-i&fter 
having taught some rime in Greece, be weft t< into 
that port of Italy which is> called Magna GnseHi^ on 
.account of the colonies by which it was peopled* 
Crotona, Metaphonton, and Tarentmn, where the 
places in which he resided. He did oot shut hirnjelf 
up in the shade of his closet, bufcopened harrangucd 
in the cause of virtue, to reform the maimers of the 
people* ..■•' 

His opinion was, that there were but five things 
that ought to be combatted; the diseases of the body , 
the ignorance of the mind, the passions of oW heart, 
sedition in cities, and discord in private famihes. 

He lived in the same society with his disciples, 
and made them submit to a kind of noviciate, for at 
least two* years, and some for five ; during which 
time they were to learn in silence, without being en- 
titled to inquire the reason of his doctrines, because 
he did not imagine they were capable of reasoning 
.until they. had imbibed good principles* 

He taught them to reason, by making them ac- 
quainted with geometry^ without which they could 
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oJ«*$!WHFfr^ taposjure. Whatever he sod was ' 

i?e*^|^4 ^ * l * oracle* \ u The master said So/' was 
f^tfki^p; to smp . the mouths of his scholars* Did 

• be-then order >a _hUnd submission, or did he dispel 
their doubts by persuasion? The true: philosopher 
cm neyier thiik of tyrannizing over the human mind; 
apd it is not probable that a geometrician would de- 
sire to be believed upon his word*. 

Pythagoras introduced into the western world a 
,dpctrioe which he had imbibed somewhere in the 
c^st > wWe, by all accounts, it prevailed from the 
most jearly ages, namely, that of the Metempsycho* 
sis, or transmigration of souls; which taught, that 
when men died, their souls passed into and animated 
pJ&Ar , bodies, if, for example, a man was vicious 
and wicked* bis soul animated the body of some un- 
clef n animal, and passed through a progress of misery 

• proportioned to his crimes, in this life. Hence Py- 
thagops and bis followers religiously abstained from 
eating flesh, les; perhaps they should devour some 
of their former friends and acquaintance. In all 
probability, ; the accounts of this philosophy trans- 
init^ed to us are vefy imperfect, and in nothing per- 
haps more so than in its real scope and meaning- 

JL.et t us therefore, on this point, as on every other of 
.the ^ame kbd, be extremely cautious of condemning. 
ijf Archimedes* — Had Archimedes lived in our 
dayjf„be would have been another Newton t : When 
Syracuse, was besieged, he pwt in practice all the re- 
( so4#cf&pf hi§. wonderful genius in machinery for the 

" defence of his country, and rendered this siege one 
of the longest and most bloody that ever the Ro 

:*^s.^nd^Ppk- '. .. r ■ , 
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The particulars recorded of the mmy engkiee in- 
vented by him, for frustrating the attacks-of tbs be- 
siegers, and to harass them in their turn, are $<* w 
inordinary and wonderful as to exceed all credibility, 
were' they not recounted by the grayest and roost 
credible historians- Some of those, engines >tii«*> 
charged against the Roman infantry stones of an 
enormous bulk, which crushed in pieces whatever 
came in their way ; and by the destruction, they pro- 
duced, resembled in some degree, those terrible fire 
arms since invented by mankind for their mutual 
ruin. Others let fall such ponderous weights on tfte 
Roman gallies, as instantly sunk them* Another 
engine, more extraordinary still, was so contrived, 
as with an iron arm of amazing strength, to senge a 
vessel by the_prow, to life her up to a considerable 
fceight, and then to let her fall~wkh her whole 
weight, so as to sink or break h6r to pieces* 

in this manner did Archimedes bafiV for the space 
of eight months all the attacks of the Romans* Of 
such great use, on some occasions, is a single man of 
genius and science* 

But the machines that Archimedes made use of 
against the Romans at the siege of Syracuse; were 
in his eye mere trifles, in comparison of bis scientific 
discoveries. He declared, that if he had a fixed point 
out of this earth, he could move it like any other 
large bcfcly. By means of dydrostatics, he discover- 
ed the theft of a goldsmith, who had mixed some 
other metal with the gold he ought td have used in 
forming a crown, which he had undertaken to make 
for king Hiero. The burning glass which he- in- 
vented to set on fire the fleet, of Mercdlus, was % -fcfr 
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a Uttijj time considered as chimerical ; but after see* 
wig* that erf- a celebrated modern philosopher, the 
other can no longer be denied* 

Syracuse' was at last taken, after a siege of three 
year*, and in the year before Cbn,st 212. Marceilus 
the Roman consul was much delighted with the hopes 
of finding in this city, the man whose wonderful 
genius had so long baffled the bravest efforts of the 
Roman arms, and therefore ordered diligent search 
to be made every where for Archimedes- A private 
soldier finding him at last, deeply intent upon the 
solution of some geometrical problem, commanded 
him to go along with him to Marceilus. Archimedes 
very quietly begged of the soldier to wait a few mo- 
ments till he should finish. his problem* But the 
soldier, mistaking his request for an absolute refusal 
to obey him, stabbed him with his sword, on the spot* 

Marceilus was extremely concerned at the death 
of Archimedes, and by the honours paid to his me- 
mory, plainly evinced the high opinion he entertain* 
ed of his merit, giving him a very pompous funeral, 
and causing a monument to be erected to lus me- 
mory, so contrived as to exhibit an emblem of that 
m')St perfect of sciences, the mathematics. He even 
extended his favour to the relations of Archimedes, 
on whom he bestowed distinguishing and advantage- 
ous privileges. 

Cicero tells us, thaf more than 140 years after 
this event, when the memory of Archimedes was al- 
most lo3t among his own countrymen, he himself had 
the curiosity to nuke inquiry about his tomb, which, 
after k painful search, he had the pleasure at last to 
find; discovering it by a pillar, whereon was deiU 

/ 
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geared the figure of a sphere and c^tikhkr, wd**an 
. inscription on the foot of it, pomtin^ apt:tbe>pro- 

E onion that a sphere bears to a cylinder of the same 
ase and altitude, -which is, as that of 2,to S ; ! a^pro. 
position which was discovered and demonstrated fay 
Archimedes^ 

# Consolatory verses addressed to a Beloved friend. . 

NO mdre my friend, my dearest friend, 
At disappointments grieve; ' 

Can streaming tears our souls defend, 
Or sighs our woes relieve* 

Adversity is virtue's school, * » 

To those who right discern, 
Let us observe each pairtful rule, ! 

And each hard lesson learn. 

When wintry clouds obscure the sky, 

And heaven and earth deform ; * ~ 

. If fixed thy strong foundations He, ' < < 

The castle braves the storm* . 

Thus fix'd on faith's unfailing rock, 
Let us endure awhile, 

Temptations rude impetuous shock, , . -.>,'. x 
And glory in our toil. 

Affliction cannot always last, . ... V 

Or though it should remain, 



* The Rev. William Turton, missionary to the Bohemia 
Islands: . 
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■ Yd v* eaeh'painfai moment haste, 
A better world to gam* 

And though we part in body fowe, 

Opr minds continue one, 
Till we shall in the skies appear* 

To praise th' eternal Son : 

Where calumny no more, shall wound, 
Nor faithless friends destroy ; 

Where rectitude, syad truth anecrown'd, 
With everlasting joy* 

Ah, strive to gain that blissful place* 
That heav'nly land explore, 

Where hypocrites witfc double h&t% 
Shall trouble you no move* 

Hope not your happiness, to find 

In man. but heavenward bend \ 
And always let your peace of mind 

Upon your God depend- 
Since God has plac'd within thy roach 

Thy own felicity, 
No man or woman* sure can snatch 

The sacred boon from thee* 

For who from him whose mighty care 
The heavens and earth sustains, . 

Shall dare, in competition dare, 
Usurp the mighty reins* 

Devils may tempt, and mortals fill 
Your mind with sore dismay, 



i 
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God suffers them to wean your sou] 
From earth and vanity. K . • 

Yes, The in mercy orders this, 

And is it not to show, 
That we must never place our bliss 

In any thing below. 

StiH preach the gospel, not the la\jr, 
Le*<d sinners in the way ' ' ' 

Of faith and love, and hope and joy, , 
To repent and to obey. 

May heaven attend thy word with pow'ry 
And send th^m sweet relief, 

And brighten ev'fy gloomy hour, 
And, soften ev'ry grief. _ 

If you alone in God will trust, 

And love him to the end, 
Your peace is sure, (for God is just), 

He will the truth defend. 

He loves your soul, my dear, dear friend. 

And I still love you too; 
Yea, when I think on my last end' 

I also think on you. < 

I know your tried and tempted state, 
And almost hear you groan , r 

And while Pm musing on your fate, 
It pictures oat my own. 

Remembrance, faithful to her charge, 
Recals each happy scene 

^> / ...... . 
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We have enjoy 'd, and to enlarge, 
Reminds me what I've been. 

These candid lines to you I send, 

As tokens of my love : 
Adieu, my friend, on God depend, 

Till we shall meet above. 

Dialogue between the fallen Angels and a Human 
Spirit just entered into the other world. 

Human Spirit. 
LONG struggling in the agonies of death, 
With horror I resign'd my mortal breath : 
Whh horror long the fatal gulph I view'd, . '* 

Andshiv'ring on its utmost edges stood; 
Till forc'd to take the inevitable leap, 
I burr y'd headlong down the gloomy Steep : 
And, here of every hdpe bereft* I find 
Myself a naked, and unbody'd mirrd* 
My lov'd, my fond officious friends in vain 
My fleeting soiil endeavoured to retain ; 
In vain its blooming mansion did invire ; 
Grandeur, and wealth, and love, and soft, delight,' 
With tempting calls in vain its flight would stay, 
When forc*d by the severe decree away. 
'Tis past — and all like a thin vision gone, 
For\which I have my wretched soul undone; 
And waridVing on tmV dark, detested shore, 
My eyes shall view the upper light no more. J l 
Fallen Angels. • 

Then welcome to the regions of despair! ' 

Tby ruin cost us much design and care, > 

And thou hadst 'scap'd, but for one happy snare j j 
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And in the blissful *ktes &jppty»d~ fte'p tefe * >f *•; 
Ofjgome fallen spirit of ifurm^'facfeV''' W> 
Thou could'st the tbirst of wine. or wealth osrftroul, 
And no malicious sin has stain'd tby soul ; 
But for the joys of -one forbidden love 
Hast lost die endless ecstasies above* 

Human Spirit* 
And all was freely, freely all was tost; j 
How dear h*s one short dream of pleasure cost ! 
Bnt yet this fatal, this enchanting dream, - 
I should, perhaps, beyond -ev'n heav'n esteem, ;•' 
Were ip &s permanent j but, :ah ! ?ti$ gone, 
And I a wretch abandoned and lindane, --' * 
Of God, rf every smiling hope, rnn left, 
And all my dear delights on earth bereft : - 
While here for gilded roofs, and, painted bowta, 
For pleasant walks, and beds of fragrant flowers, 
I find polluted dens, and pitchy streams, 
And burning paths, with beds of raging flames 5 
Instead of music's sweet inspiring sound, j 

Repeated yells, and endless groans go roundf *■'<•- 
And for the lovely faces of my friends, r 
I meet the ghastly visages of fiends ; 
A thousand nameless terrors are behind, J 
Despair, confusion, fury, *ieze my mind ; ^ 
But will my griefs no happy period fifed?: . 

Fatten Angels* 
Count all the twinkling glories of the $ky> 
Count all the drops that in the ocean lie* 
Of all the earthly globe the atoms count, 
x Eternal years their numbers still surmount. 
Millions of tedious, Uqg'ritig ages gone, 
Thy misery, thy hell a is but begun. 
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As &P4, m wuriwiiythy Sites ted been, 
But for we darfcftg, oae belfcetf sin ; 
Cotdtotbe bak* o* any <Hhervice, 
Beauty aloaecotiid tby^tid thoughts efttke $ - * 
By tbis, (or all our atratamna bad fail'dy) 
By this we *flr thy tewpYate youth prevailed. 
Poor, splash aoull below oiuf envy now, * 
For wha| a toy cWst thou a? heav'a forego? , 

tinman Spirit. . ■.,/. 

O teU me iwfroui what feirhopwt fell! , 
Jwt mtssbg heaven but aggravates my bell. 
- < FaUmJjqeU* 

Thou know'st oot what- thou'st^at* tntf i*e too 
weU 
The glories of that happy pbc* can tell.. 
There endless heights of ecstacy they prove, 
Theresa lasting beauty apd immertai low, 
There flowing pleasures in full oserems roil ; 
Por pleasure^ formed* fbis lost most racfe thy soul. 
HuHwmSfink* 
With bow much cruel art you aggravate 
My misery's intolerable weight! 
Fallen Angels. 
Our envy once, thoo'rt now become our scorn, 
In vain for thee the Son of God was born ; 
That mighty favour, that peculiar grace, „ •• 
Too glorious for the fall'n angelic race, 
Serves only to exasperate thy doom, 
And give tbe infernal shades a darker gloom* j 
Human Spirit* 
Ob ! that's the wpundiag.circumstance of all, 
To lower depths ofwoe 1 cannot fall ; 
21 ■ • 
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Ye curst tormentors, now yoar rage is spent* , 
Your fury can no further hell invent ; 
A Saviour's title, a Redeemer's blood,, ut . . 

Their worth, till now, I little understood.. - v 

Hymn for the, fourth tf July* - - . ■ ? s 

* ZION rejoice and Judah sing,. 
The Lord assumes his throne; % 

Columbia* own the heavenly king, 
And make his glories known* ^ - . V -], *. 

% The haughty despots, and the proud, ; 
From thetf high scats are hurl'd, 
Jehovah rides upon a cloud, 
And thunders thro* the> world. 

5 He reigns on everlasting hills, 
Eclipses mortal crowns ; . / 

, Republics grow beneath his smiles, 
Or totter at his frowns. 

4 Navies that rule the ocean wide, c , . • 
Are vanquish'd by bis breath ; 

And legions armd with power andpridfy .. ., - 
Descend to" wat'ry. deatlu ., , ; 

5 Let tyrants make no tnore pretence, . v ' . 
To vex our happy land ; 

Jehovah's name is our defence, 
Our buckler is his hand. 

* This'liymn which was originally in favour of despot{s mgL 
I- have met*morphosMi.ao as to vindicate not oj>jjoee the ciu sc 
of republicanism, £ ' T-? B.;~'* " ' 

V "'.... ,„„:_._ ..... 
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6 May independence be pur boast, ; \ . * 
And virtue bear the sway ; 

May liberty defend our coast, • 

And role the watery way. ^ 

7 Long may the sov'reign people live, 
A pattern to afford ; 

May all the honours they can giv*, . 

Be offered to the Lord* . , 

8 O may the sons of Europe see, 

And imitate our laws, ; ; / > 

' Shake off the chain* of tyranny,' 
• ' _ And vindicate our cause* 

9t Tremendous, as a host th*t moves, 
• Majestically slow \ 
With banners wide display 'd, all armed, 
: And afdent for the foe. 

ANECDOTES- 

Antidote vtf an jtrchbishop and an Actor,— The 
archbishop of Canterberry happening, to be in the 
year 1675, in company with Mr* Better ton, a cele- 
brated player of that period, said, " pray inform 
me, Mr. Betterton, wh&t is the reason you actors, 
on the stage, can affect your audience, when you 
only speak, of thin^ imaginary ; while we, in the 
pulpit, speak of things real, which our congrega- 
tions only receive as if they were imaginary ? a Why 
my lord," pays. Betterton, ." the reason is very db- 
. vious* We actors, on the stage, speak of things 

i j 



imagmery, as if they weve «df; hut$09 r** **** 
pulpit, apeak of things reel* aaif tbey were »pig£» 
wry." Serious useful tint to die mkwers 4? reli- 
gion ! exceedingly profitable may it fcathenv 

jhpecdote of the celebrated Mr. Hervey — This truly 
great ma& happened once to travel in company with 
a lady, who chose to introduce, as the topic of con- 
versation, the advantages and the pieasjue which, 
she said, theatrical e nte r t a i n m ents, m|>iTApett and 
recollection, as well as daring the time of perform- 
ance, afforded her* After sSe had fpr spnie time 
expatiated on the subject, wlthjpreat fluency, the 
good nan acoteed her to this effect. Ma4w* you 
Save enumerated many of the advantages and plea- 
sures you recehfefrom tbje^icaUmo^WMiol? ^hic 
one material thing has escape^ you- JPjw *fr, re- 
plied she, what is jthat ? U *, macta**, «wM*# the 
exquisite pleasure that your reflections <jn tfc* thea- 
tre will afford you on a death-bed, and .in your de- 
parting moments. . This well-meant .sarcasm, under 
the direction of Providence* *nd through the agency 
of the divine Spirit, bad a most happy effect It 
toiade an immediate and lasting impression on the 
4ady*e jaind, and proved the messed occasion: and 
mean of her conversion to rehgipn, and infinitely 
superior pleasures % to which, amidst aH her gaities, 
amusements, and jovs, she had, ttH then, been an 
utter stranger. This interesting incident has been 
heauttfully versified in the foflowtng lines, which ap- 
•pearod in an early number of the Evangeligd maga- 
zine. '*••.. 

" How great my pleasures at the play ! 
A lady once was heard to say- 



* * -Aftusetitetit surety all divines ! v ; ' " ' ' "' ' * ! 

B«stichamds^rtietit always niiri^. 

^irst, there's* the joy t always kftbtir, 
. Before the hour arrives to gq % 

And when Phi thcJffe— bdt who cari kfy 

What af e my raptures at tbfe play ? , ' ' 

Betfide*, the recollected joy ' 
" Nttf day affohfe rafc sweet employ." n 
: , * That ttiay be tt Ue," a friend rej>ty*d, , ; 
; «*Btit is there not one joy feeautt ? 
- .You have not irienti6nfed--tell mrf why, 

The joys of plays* when call'd^—to die I 
' f^rtiaps a thunder 6olt frorri heav'h ' 

!Stight then hav* tes confusion giy'ri. 

Tfhe gay young lady felt? the sVhart, 
" 'Cbtivictioh siez'd hef'wbutidid hfcart 1 ' ' v 
1 ~No toort 6hfe boasts her fitaiftf joyfc, * 

* * Religion now her thought! employs. >f ; 
1 * Falsfe pleasures can no m6re amuse, ^ 

' ' ' Superior bli^s $he now pursues. . 
\ u O happy change I'* she says, and tells you why, 

* Hdigion's joys wHl last, when calPd to die."*' 

* The prince of Orange, afterwards king Witliam 

the* third, preparing for an expedition, one of his 

officers begged to know what his intention was? Can 

you keep a secret ? said the prince. I can, sir, said 

' the officer ; land ao can I, replied the prince* 

'" Ah English gentleman travelling to Prance riiade 
choice of an abbot as wicked as himself, for the com- 
panion off hisfitasum: Que of his countrymen told 

^ ■/ Z ft 
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him, that though the abbot and be. differed- about 
the way to heaven, they were in a fair way of going 
& the devil together. 

A gentleman going to take boat a$ Whitehall 
stairs, cried out who can swim? I, master, said fprty 
bawling taouths, when the gentleman observing one 
slinking away v catted afar hinv but the fellow topt- 
ing about, said, sit, J pannot swim, ThW you 
are my man, said the gentleman for you wUl at lea&t 
take care of me, for your owd sake? 

Frederick rung his bell one day and nobody, an- 
swered. He opened the door, and found the page 
asleep on a sofa* He washing to wake him wfea 
hepercieved the end of a billet, sticking out of- his 
pocket* . He had, the curiosity to know the. consents ; 
he took and read it* It was a letter from his mother, 
who thanked him for having sent her a part of his 
wages, to assist her in distress; and besought God 
to bless him for his filial goodness* The king re- 
turned to his room, took a roller of ducats, and slid 
them with the letter into the page's pocket* Re- 
turning to his apartment, he rang «o violently that 
the page awaked and entered- '* You have slept 
well/ said the king* The page made an apology, 
and in his embarrassment happened to put his hand 
into his pocket, and felt with astonishment the paper 
of money* He drew it out, turned pale, and look- I 
ed at the king, burst into tears without being able to i 
speak a word* " What is the matter?" said the 
king* " What ails you >» " Ah 1 sir," said the I 
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yotiftg man, throwing himself at his feet, "some 
bbdy *'OuUj wish to ruin roe. I know not bow this 
money came into my po&et." H My friend," said 
the ting, " God often sends us good in our sleep. 
Give it to thy mother* Salute herein my name, and 
tell her that I will take care of h™ nd you." 

iEsop's master -having one day given him a 
sour apple to eat, he devoured it without reluc- 
tWefc. < Astonished at this act of obedientfe,' his 
roaster asked him how he could eat a fruit so disa- 
greeable to the taste ? you have givefc me many 
&w*et», replied iEsop, and it would be surprising 
rfl< could not eat the only sour fruit that 1 ever 
received from you. An admirable lesson similar 
to that' of Job^ \nz. shall I receive good from 
the hand of the Lord, and shall I not also receive 
evil,-- , 
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. TfJE advantages of history, civil feud *a£ted, 
pre sufficiently obvious and univmaliy adroerwirrf- 
god. It; brings into our view transactions **nd 
everts* whfcb were accomplished long before we 
bad a being, axd of which, otherwisey We mast 
hare repaaioed ignorant. To review the compact 
of Providence, especially as k is employed about 
the Church on earth, in the .earlier and latter tints, 
is an employ, at once, instructive and en*e*tain* 
i»g^ . .. •• i- - 

The term, in the Greek New Testament, Winch 
we translate Church, has been used to denote any 
public assembly v lawful, or unlawful, convened for 
a good purpose or a bad. , Waving a variety of 
definitions and distinctions, which have been used 
by writers on this subject, by Church I understand 
that part of mankind, whether greft of small, that, 
in every ,*£e of the world, imd<r both the Old 
Testament and the New r professes faith in the 
Saviour, and subjection to 'hi* government and 
laws* The ejection of the Church, from tbfe de- 
finition it is apparent, must nave been subsequent 
to the fall) and the first protnulgatkw* of ^e gos- 
pel to our fallen parents in Eden. From this ori- 
ginal discovery of the Saviour to m»n, w his 
Upscd stale, to our own times we- may easily ^r ace 



"a ^hurc^ greater or smaller, more or N let* vWWe, 
in cmc part of our world or ant oher- That ear w£» 
ginal ancestors embraced die revelation iff the Sa- 
viour, and began, immediateiv after to worship 
<Jod in a maimer unknown to them in their pri m e* 
val state, to worship him through the iatenrentioa 
of n Mediator, the scriptures positively and e*» 
pressly declares. 

Concerning the origin ^fthe world, various, dis* 
tordant, contradictory theories have been publish- 
ed* The opinion ttf the eternity of the world, 
whfeh has been held by Pagan philosophers, it 
equafly repugnant to the sacred scriptures and the 
principles of sound philosophy. Of the gwat an* 
tiquihy of the universe* the most extravagant and 
fabulous ideas hare been entertained, by the Chi* 
nese, the Babylonians end the Egyptians. Ceo. 
certieg the early existence of it, several Christian 
writers have formed a variety .of speculations— 
But; as has been observed, were we, for a moment, 
to act revelation aside, We might* on rational prin- 
ciples, with a high degree of probability though 
mot. with infallible certainty, infer the short dure- 
tiort of the world. For this we might plead the 
general tradition of the most ancient nations % the 
concurring testimony of the earliest philosopher* 
and poets ; the total deficiency of all history pre- 
ceding the Mosaic • the manifold and palpable ab- 
surdities end contradictions of those few accounts, 
which pretended to greater antiquity ; the num- 
ber of idle inhabitants of the earth ; the continued 
discoveries of new countries ; the late invention 
of many useful arts aadecieaecs, &c But, with* 
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out revelation, all speculation concerning the <*ri- 
gin of. the world is conjecture, uncertainty, fable, 
perplexity. The books of Moses are confessedly 
the most ancient in the world. Jn the&£ and the 
subsequent sacted writings alone, is an authentic, 
consistent, satisfactory account of the origin of all 
things to be found* Concerning the original pro- 
duction of the heavens and the earth, as well as the 
economy of providence and grace, .the senpttjres 
.gives us sufficient information. That God,, at. the 
time and in the manner, related by Moses,, creat- 
ed the heavens and the earth, has ever be^n an 
.article of the creed of both Jews and Christians 
Through faith says an apostle, w $mde r stand, that tlie 
worlds were framed by the v^rd of God. Often, haa 
presumptuous man arraigned the ; Omnipotent at 
Tiis bar. , Why, it has been asked, was, not creation 
accomplished before it commenced ? If one aska, 
.why it did not happen at an eariierperiod, I may, 
with equal reason, ask, why.it was delayed tilla 
later. But ever ought we to recollect, ^that the 
.Omnipotent acts not according to th$ extent of his 
power, but according to the wise determinations 
of his sovereign and uncontrollable will* . Arapng 
.many other questions on this subject, it has been 
queried, at what season of the year the world was 
created ; whether in spring or autumn* -pne 
thing is certain the fruits ofthje e^h,were produ- 
ced m a state of maturity- Nor is it unworty of 
notice, that the Jewish year commenced i^autuma- 
I speak not of the sacred, Jantnf the civil ys*t; of 
the Jews, '" ,. ./ . ..,.* 

. >s Concerning the €3|fe*t* in ^fcich the Mo^cMs* 
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tory^f creation la to be interpreted, Chrfetiaii wri. 
ters-are tiiirid*d in their sentiment* One res- 
tricts- ft to the earth * another extends it to the* 
solfrrsystefm*; and many understand it of all worlds 
viaibte and invisible; known and unknown. Not 
only the haavenly bodies, it has been pretended, 
but the eardi itself existed prior to the six days, 
to which that part of tficredhistory, we are now 
reviewing, refers ; smd was then reduced to that 
fbrm'in-irhkh we now behold it. Suffice it for 
me to say, we have no authentic, consistent, sa- 
tisfactory information concerning the origin of 
things,- but what we* collect from the sacred vol.. 
time ; : and e&neeming any world prior .to the Mo. 
saic creation, the scripture has said nothing. Of 
hypotheses; conjectures, speculations, there is no' 
end. Under the appellation of the heavens and 
the earth the scripture seems to comprehend all 
worlcla and creatures, Acts afrii, 24. 

The" chronology of the worldi which our best 
writers have almost universally adopted, is that of 
the celebrated archbishop % Usher ; a man equally 
famous for learning and piety. This computation, 
conformably to the Hebrew text, fixes the creation 
four thousand and four yearsbelbre the Christian" 
ae ra.' 

The term Creation, seems to have* in general,, 
two' "*i gnifieations in the Mosaic history ; a pri- 
mary and a secondary* According to the former 
acceptation it denotes- the production of something 
<mt of nothing, j According to the latter' it signi- 
fies the formation of creatures, of various species; 
out of #fe commh inass of pate- existent matter, "In 
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both acceptations it U exemplified i* the Jtis* of 
the two chapters before us- In the introductory 
words, Got created the beavms and tb* *wr*A, il 
seems to denote the production of th* whole ma- 
terials of which the various creatures were after- 
ward! formed i and, in the subseauea^ past oftbe 
chapter it denotes the various modification*, *fckb 
tit* different parts of the 2nass underwent, it* die 
formation of the numerous and diversified materi- 
al beiugp, with which the upper and lower Worlds 
were replenished. 

These Various kinds of creatures, inhabitants 
of die earth, of the water, and of the ate, the 
Omnipotent, no doubt, could have produced in a 
moment. But for wise and gracious purposes, he 
chose to form them, not in a moment, an hour, or 
a day, but in six days* Fanciful and groundless 
is the opinion, that by sis days the sacred histo- 
rian intends six thousand years. 

What a stupendous display of the infinite pow- 
er, of the Deity is creation ! with what facility doe* 
be accomplish it! he has ©nly to say and it jb done. 
It has been . observed, that th* word twdi m the 
account of the production of light, is elsewhere 
translated comnmnded* With the Almighty, to $ay, 
is to command; and to command is to accom- 
plish. ■'"■•'•' •• ; * 

His wisdom never was defeated, his pow<r ngver 
was, never can be resisted, his goodness knows 
no boundaries. He speaks and he acts in a rpan. 
ner peculiar to himself, and to which $o creature 
t^tn pretend. ; '•' 

In how beautiful -an order does *hfc.£hRftq>Otent 



*{"$<£<>«t *« creation ? What * beauifnl gradation, 
in it! • la creation, it has been justfy observed, 
them are no charms 5 all the parte Qtit are admi- 
rably connected to make up one universal whole : 
4hgre is qne chain of beings from the lowest up to 
*terhigh<w?t> .from an inject to an archangel. The 
&&A* of -oration does oat advance by leaps, but 
by gentle sups* One rises gradually above ano* 
tter^ xjkad patter, organized earth, minerals,, 
Megejatdej^'ijisfcts, reptiles^, jishe*, birds, .beasts, 
man, angels*. It is observed by the wisest of meo^ 
.that dm.rend of aching is better than the beginning 
thereof. In all the work* of the Deity, in the 
^vfG^&^uz the church there is a visible gradation, 
a ^>riGa% ? progression from 4 less to. a more *pcs» 
feot #*4te, Jn the works of creation: in the econo- 
my of Providepce in the world $ especially in the 
ecqaeroy, of grace in the church, is this observati- 
on illustriously exemplified. Having made a va- 
riety fd species of inferior beings, and in every 
respect fitted the world for their reception and 
accp^mo^ation^God fqrmed thait superior beipg, 
i^bor as the vice gcrept of his great Creator^ was 
to b#ve dominion over all the inferior creatures 
in tru^s lower world. 

Tlje creation of man, to every reader it onust 
have occurred, is introduced with peculiar solcify. 

Thus &aith, the sacred historian; Cod created*™** 
in bis oyjniptage; in the image of Cod created he. him,: 
7naU4fldf$n*ue untied be thqnu N The extravagant 
things; which Jewish and Mahomedan writers 
hay* fQW«is> of the,gigantic size of the first map, 
'" ' "" A a 
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i celestial beauty of the first woman, J pirn as 
gatory and trifling. That they wtere perfect, 
both corporal and mental accomplishniems, to 
legree of which ft is difficult for us to form an 
equate idea, must be admitted. . Holy, and 
erefore happy pair! in the sweet intercourse 
ey had whh each other ; happier, incomparably 
tppier still, in the ineffably sweeter . intercourse 
ley had with dieir common Creator and God. 
Every indeed, ought we to walk with God* In 
1 our undertakings and actions we ought ulti- 
mately to aim at the advancement of his glory. 
>ut human nature, and the circumstances of the 
resent state are such, as require a due proper* 
ion of bur time to be, in a special manner,- «et a- 
>art for the more solemn service of our creating 
ind redeeming God* 

Of the happy spot, which was assigned to man 
or his primeval residence, the sacred history gives 
is particular description. And the Lord God 
Wanted a garden eastward in Eden ; and there he 
iut the man whom he had formed. And out of 
he ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
hat is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; 
he tree of life also in the midst of the garden* and 
he tree of knowledge of good and evil* And a 
iver went out Of Eden to water the garden * .and 
rom thence it was parted and become into four 
leads. The name of the first is Pison ; tbait i& it 
yhich compassetlv the whole land of Ha*fUah, 
yhere there is gold ; the gold of that land is good : 
here is bdellium and the onyx stone. And- tht 
iam<? of the second river is Gihoa j the same U ii 
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thaf tQtftpasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. And 
the name of tb* third river is Hiddekel ; thflt is 
it that goeth toward the east of Assyria* And the 
fourth rivet 1 is Euphrates* And the Lord. God 
took the man, and pqt him into the. garden of 
Eden to dress it, and to keep it. Gen. ii 8—^15. 
This place is usually called paradise, which, is a 
name of Persic original, and signifies a delight- 
ful garden : the sacred history calls it Eden, 
which also denotes pleasure or delight. Concern-, 
ing this once happy, but now deserted andun* 
known spot, numerous whimsical, ludicrous spe- 
culations have been formed. - It has been prefen* 
ded, that no local paradise ever existed ; that the 
Mosaic description is not to be understood as a 
history, but as an allegory. It has<been also sup- 
posed, that, before the fall, the state of the whole, 
earth was paradisaical. Very different, doubtless, 
was the state of the earth before sin entered, from 
what it is now. Hence, when the scriptures fore- 
tels the final expulsion of sin from the world, and 
the total removal of the baneful effects of the 
curse, it describes that happy state which is, to 
socceed, by terms manifestly borrowed froin the 
Mosaic account of the primeval paradise. The 
river of the water of life, and the tree of .life, 
which the apostle John introduces intohis account 
of the celestial state, evehtualy allude to the des- 
cription of the terrestrial paradise in the Mosaic 
history. But the history of Eden naturally sug- 
gests, to Us the idea of a particular spot. In what 
particular part of the earth this distinguished place 
was situated, is a point on which the curious part 



ii mankind have been, and *t£tt are, divided in 
their opinions. For it they have explored both 
heaven- and earth. It has been, in imagination, 
found in the highest heaven, in the moon, la the 
middle regions of the air ; in Asia, in Africa* in 
Europe, in America \ in an unknown region, in 
the place now occupied bv the Caspian sea ? on 
the Ganges, on the Danube ; in Chaldea, in A- 
merica, in Mesopotamia, in Persia, in Arabia, in 
Ethiopia, in Palestine, in Syria; in the place whWe 
Damascus and Tripoli now stand ; in Tartary, in 
the island of Cejrlon in the East- Indies ; in Sire- 
den^ and even under the. arctic pole! - 
But though no spot could be found on eartfi ex- 
actly corresponding to the Mosaic description, we 
Heed not Wonder, far less call in question the au- 
thenticity of the sacred history. From inunda- 
tions, earthquakes, and various other causes, which 
f need not now enumerate, the terrestrial globe 
must have undergone very great alterations in the 
ages which are past. The opinion concerning the 
local situation of this celebrated spot, which is 
adopted by the generality of our best modern wri- 
ters, is, that it was situated on the stream, which 
is formed by the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. This great stream, below the spot, on 
which the Almighty fixed for the primary resi- 
dence of mankind, divides into two .branches ; 
which, after running a number of miles, feU into 
the Persian Gnlf, Thus, if we attend- tP the 
channels rather than the current of die rivers* * we 
shall find the number mentioned in the Mosaic 
history; the Euphrates on the West, and the Tigris 



or fficMekel on the east, above the garden • and thte 
; Ptecm pA the west, iand the. Oihon on the east, be* 
low *t. On or at least very near this honoured spot, 
the celebrated city of Babylon was afterwards built; 
a city which in reg llarity extent and beauty, never 
perhaps, has been,, nor ever will be equalled in our 
world. 

But why should we explore distant countries in 
search of a paradise, which is now. no afore ? it is a 
cernain, a melancholy truth* that paradise has 
been lost ? and is not, in the present state of things, 
to be regained. Not lobe regained did I say ! I re- 
tract • paradise, if not the terrestrial, the celestial 
has been regained. The second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven restore* vfhat he took not awty* The 
first Ada i), by one criminal act, offended his Maker 
and fu'tngd the whole human race* From the medi- 
atorial undertaking and work of the second Adam, 
results the highest glory to God, and the highest 
happiness to man. He it was that first organized, 
and he it is that now supports the church of God on 
earth. 

The essential parts of a proper covenant are two 3 
a cOnditfonary , to be performed by one contracting 
party ; and a promisory, to be accomplished by the j 
other. The sanction or penalty of any covenant is -J 
adventitious and accidental ; arising from the fallibi- 
lity of the person with whom it is made. That all- 
glorious per. *on, the second Adam, with whom the 
covenant of redemption was made, is infallible, and 
therefore, the supposition of a penalty, in the event 
of his failure, is preposterous and aosurd. Tha 
- * A a 2 
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first Adam, with ^hom the covenant of works w** 
.made, was, indeed, a perfect ; but. still, be was a 
fallible man. . , , 

it is not unsual, in scripture, to put a part for 
the whole ; or to express one thing and leave ano- 
ther to be understood- In this original 4iscovery 
of the covenant of works, two of its parts are meo* 
tioned ; the one an essential, the other an accidental 
part. Here we have a prohibition and a commuta- 
tion. The prohibition is of the tree of knovriedge 
,o/* good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it* The com- 
mination folio ws, for in the day that thou eatest there- 
of thou shalt surely die- The alUcomprehetHHng 
dUty incumbent on man then, and incumbent pi^ htm 
«$till, is to perform all known duty, and avoid all 
•known sin* One sin only is expressly mentioned ; 
others ar^ not excluded ; but included. Abstinence 
from the fruit of the prohibited tree was chosen to 
: be the grand criterion of man's obedience* Wo ne- 
cessity, no excuse, could he plead for transgressing* 
rfcaven had granted to him the richest profusion of 
all things necessary and conducive to his happiness 
in soul and body. He was, at once, allured and 
alarmed. In the fullest manner he was, apprised of 
the happy consequences of obedience, and of the 
direful effects of disobedience- Had be universal 
authority and dominion over all things below i It 
was, certainlv, fit that he should be laid under one 
small restriction ; that he might ever be reminded, 
ti»at he was a dependent being. 

Has the. new covenant visible seals annexed to each 
dispensation of it ? The old covenant may also be 



sard ft have had its seals* : Thus rnany have inter- ' 
preted thte history of the* two famous trees in Para- 
dise, the one known by the name of the tree of life, | 
the other affirmed to be the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. Concerning these cwq trees many j 
questions have been proposed, and various conjec- 
tures have been formed* 

One of these trees is called the- tree of life ? the 
other has, eventually, proved to be the tree of death* 
To that death, which, in consequence of eating it, 
has entered and pervaded the world of mankind, we 
all are subjected* The life, which was, in a condi- 
tional manner, promised, to our first father, and 
federal head, and to us in him ; is forfeited* The 
death announced, in the -event of disobedience, 
we, and him have incurred* To desttb, in : its 
fullest extent, is fallen man exposed. Wretched 
man J 

The theological compendium, we are now review- 
ing, is manifestly intended only to embrace /a sum- 
mary of facts, without recurring to their origin, or 
reasoning on their causes* Do difficulties and im- 
probabilities appear to encumber the Mosaic history 
of -the fall I Let us ever recollect, that conciseness 
necessarily occasions apparent obscurity,; and that 
the wisdom, which cannot err, was- alone competent 
to determine what was proper to be revealed to us, 
and what was proper to be, for the present,, conceal- 
ed from us 

Of the seduction of ous first parents by the ser- 
pent, Moses has transmitted to us an account, at 
once, authentic and circumstantial* This is the sub- 
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jeer of the third chapter ©f Genesis* Instead of j 
transcribing I will recommend to my readers^ she 
perusal aud consideration of that interesting portion ! 
of sacred history, with all the attention and solem- 
nity, which the importance and extent of the sub* 
ject demand from each of us* In defiance of the 
divine prohibition, chough most express and. pentrap* 
toryj thfe tempter with unusual art and address, so* 
Kcked our first parents to eat of the fruit of the 
interdicted tree ; and succeeded to the utmost of his 
malevolent wish. How artfully does he proceed ? 
In the tempt nion how Visible lits gradation ? With 
idle woman, and with her alone, he begins. That 
the divine prohibition was not so rigorous and pe- j 
remptory as she supposed, he strongly insinuates. 
That an inconceivable encrease of knowledge would 
result from a participation of the forbidden fruit, he, 
with uncommon address and energy, urges. This 
fruit he, probably, represented in some very invit* 
ing point of view, by which her imagination,' was^ 
in a manner till then unkftowri, fascinate* and en- 
chanted. Instead of reprehending her fatal curiosi- 
ty and credulity, her husband, as if bribed by her. 
ascendancy over his affections, imitated her Exam- 
ple, and became partner with her in guilt and con- 
sequent misery. Their newly acquired- knowledge, 
they now found, was such, as they had abundant 
reason to deplore. " God doth know/* saW the 
deceiver, (< that in the day ye eat thereof* then yourl 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods» know- 
ing good and evil." Presumptuous, delusory pro- 
mise? As clohim, as gods ! true ; hut such degra- 
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Bed ek&im, gods, as he himself ; who, at infinite 
bxpence, had acquired the experimental knowledge 
trf the vast difference between good and evil, happi- 
ness and misery. With this part of sacred history 
our modern pretenders to refinement and wit have 
tried' to make themselves and others exceedingly fa- 
cetious, and merry. But is it a proper subject for 
burlesque and raillery ?_ Can sneer and banter supply 
the want of argument and f easoh ? Is not the sub- 
ject of a nature truly serious ? Are not its consequen- 
ces infinitely interesting? The display of onsanctified 
wit on such a topic every person of candour and re* 
flection must reprobate- That evil, moral and penal, 
ia in, the world we all know, we all feel* At what 
period, and in what manner it entered, are inquiries, 
which to the mind of every thinking person, must 
often recur* Is the Mosaic account of the origin 
of evil in our world rejected? Is abetter substituted 
ia its place I No. To this ogr modem refiners, do 
not pretend. 

1?. there in the Mosaic history any thing ir- 
rational, inconsistant, or impossible? No, but 
this is only one of the ten thousand instances, in 
whioh things of the most serious and sacred na- 
ture Mve been treated with indignity. Of all the 
weapons, which the enemies of religion employ, 
low wit, petulent buffoonery, doubtless, is the most 
contf mpuble. At the story of Alexander dream- 
ing, < that a serpent spoke, Cicero, we are told, -i 
iau&becjv In the history under review a serpent 
is affirmed pot only to speak, but to r a^on, But 
the sequel will shew, t [rat; in this, case therje was 
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.a -seraph, though a fallen one* as well as asetpfcnt. 
. Preposterous is the suppositon, that the. Mosaic 
description of the full is an allegory. This indeed, 
is a compendious method of resolving difficulties, 
.and relieving the mind from embarrassments; but 
it opens a wide door for the most extravagant reve- 
ries, if the. ancient philosophers aifected an allego- 
rical., mystical, mode of writing, to conceal their 
fanciful, wild notions from the vulgar, this can be 
no reason for supposing that Moses intended to 
involve his meaning in mysticism and obscurity. 
' The allegorizing humour has been carried: still 
farther. "The sense of the salutary hints, m the 
testament, relative to evil spirits,' has been; criti- 
cised and tortured in a manner, that quite ener- 
vates, if not totally destroys it. To the Roman 
emperors, and their sebalterns, as the ruleri and 
governors of unenlightened and idolatrous nations, 
htfve tbey been applied. But dots not the apostel 
of the gentiles make a plain distinction between 
fle^h and blood, or men whose bodies are composed 
of these materials ; and principalities and powers, 
or. evil spirits, who are exiles from heaven, and 
work in the children of disobedience ? Of the 
nature and power of these invisible beings; their 
functions in. heaven prior to their expulsion; 'their 
destination; their employments ; it is safest to 
entertain only such se nnments as the oracles of 
inspiration sanction. lei ffecting the ruin of the 
human race the head of the angelical apostacy ap- 
pears to have been the principal agent. .His ori- ! 
ginai residence in heaven, where, like other celes- 
tial intelligences, he was holy in his itiad and 
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happy hxhis cbndition ; his commission of sfdine 
capital crime, in his exalted sphere, which to us 
is not certainly known, though, it is probable 
pride and ambition prompted him, in the most oft'* 
provoked manner, to rebel against bis almighty 
sovereign ; his consequent expulsion from the em- 
pyrean abodes to rove, it would seem, in the mid- 
dle regions of the air j the certainty of his being, 
in his now degraded and outcast state, the niost 
vile and miserable creature,— are, in the sacrVd 
volume, sufficiently intimated. The ruin of man- 
kind this arch-traitor most artfully planned, and 
speedily executed* Could he not behold the fell, 
city of man without envy ? Did he think ttf ijserv, 
when shared by many, more tolerable ? ; 

In relation to the serpent, which Moses ititrb&u-- 
ces into his history of the fall, and to.w:hich he 
attpibutcs a special concern in that tragical icetie, ■ 
a mnhiplicify of theories and conjectures have been 
formed, an enumeration of which, in this place, 
we must forbear. The opinion which possesses 
the highest degree of probability, is; that, in this 
fatal catastrophe, satan was the principal agent, 
and a material serpent the instrument, by which 
he accomplished his cruel purpose. The 'sacred 
historian, in his concise manned, mentions only the 
visible instrument,' not the latent agent. It sefems 
to be his invariable plan, in this part of sacred his-? 
toiyyto relate facts and : circumstances, as tbe'y ap- 
peared, without descending to explanationsi 'But 
is knot, with the most obvious ailusk>n "*to thv 
Mosaic account of the fall, that Satan is, in the 
iiew testament, called the old serpent, and affirmed 
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to be s tmtrdercr from the beginning? The opinion 
which totally excludes the instrumentality of a 
jnaterial serpent, and that which ascribes to it the 
Whole agency in this business, are, equally incom- 
patible with the Mosaic history. That satan had 
no concern in the taatter; that.it was effected by 
the agency of a material seij>ent ; and that this 
animal had originally the faculty of speech, and 
the power of ratiocination; that it was capable of 
over-reaching our first parents, though their intel- 
lectual powers were in their meridian.; t&at it then 
possessed malice sufficient to prompt, as well as 
ability to enable it to accomplish their ruin ; are not 
these improbabilities too marvellous to be admit- 
ted i From the description of the serpent, as the 
most subtle of all the.' beasts of the field ; from the 
# sentence, which pronounced it cursed above all cat- 
tle^ and above every beast of the field and doomed it 
to crawl on its belly, and feed on dust, it is aot suf- 
ficiently evident, that, on this occasion, satan usur- 
ped and employed the organs of this animal ? It is 
asked, why did satan, on this occasion, employ the 
organs of an irrational animal, rather than assume 
the appearance, and counterfeit the voice of a man I 
The reason is obvious* Had he appeared in the 
form, and employed rhe organs of a man, the impos- 
ture would evidently have been more liable to de- 
jection* Was the serpent, then, in subtlety and ad- 
nress, superior to all the beasts of the field I It doubt- 
less, was the most proper instrument, to subserve «r 
tan % malicious design* 
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CONSTITUTION 



UNITED STATES. 

The G02terl7Uridft framed for the United States of America, 
by a Convention of Deputies from the State* qf New* Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Nev*Tori . New^Jersey, Penn- 
jyhaflia^, Delaware, Maryland) Virginia, North 'Carolina, South' 
Carolina, .and Georgia, at a Session hegun May 25, and ended 
September 17, 1/817. 

«. ' _ ' 
WE th* people of the United States, in order to form a move 1 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic, tranquility, pro- 
vide for fbe common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure* the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do* 
ordam and establish this constitution for the United States of 
America. . v 

AJITIQLK I. 

' Section, 1'.— All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vest- 
ed in a Congress of the United States which shall consist of a 
rienaie and House of Representatives. 

Section 2.— I. The House of Representatives shall consist of 
Members chosen every second year, by the people of thfc several 
.rates': and the electors in each state, shall have the quaKfiea* 
nons requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
-he state legislature. J 

II. No person shall be a Representative, who shall not have 
.trained to the age of twenty-five years; arid bee* seveu. years a 
citizen of the United States; and who shall not when elected, 
be- an inhabitant of that *tate in which he shall be chosen. 

IH V Representatives and direct taxes, shall be apportioned 
imon^thereyeratetates, which may be included Within this union 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whele number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
j *xcd, three-filths of all other persons. The a«tual enumeration 
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shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States; and within every subsequent 
term of years, in such manner as they shall hy law direct. 
The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
* thirty thousand: but each state shall have at least one Repre- 
sentative: and, until such enumeration snail be made, the state 
of New-Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three ; Massachu- 
setts eight; Rhode-Island and Providence plantations one ; Con- 
necticut five $ New-Tor k six; New -Jersey four; Pennsylvania 
eight; Delaware one; Maryland six; Virginia ten; Nortty-Caro- 
lina five; South-Carolina five; and Georgia three. 
t IV. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies. .. 

V. The House of 'Representatives shall ohoose their Speaker 
and other officers; and shall have the sole power of iajpeacn- 
roent. 

Section 3.~I. The Senate of the United States- shall Decompos- 
ed of two Senators from each state, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof, for six years : and each Senator shall have one vote. 

II. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided, as equally as -may be, 
into three classes. The seats of the Senators of the 'first class 
shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the 
second class, at the expiration of the fourth year ; and of the 
third class, at the expiration of the sixth year : so that one third 
may be chosen every second year. And if vacancies happen, by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
tfcen fill such vacancies. 

III. No^erson shall be a Senator, who shall not have attained 
to" the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
l|nited States; and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabi- 
tant of that state^ for which he shall be chosen. * 

IV. Xbe Vice-President of the Uuiied States shall be Presi- 
dent of theSdnate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally 
divided. 

V. The Senate shall choose their other officers* and also a 
President pro-tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, 
qv when he shall exescise the office of president of the United 
States. ■; 
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VI. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments.* When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath of 
iffirmation. When the President of the United States is tried, 
he Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be con* 

dieted, without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present, . 

VII. Judgment in cases of impeachment, snail not extend 
further than to removal from office ? and disqualification to hold 
ind enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit, under the United 
States. ■ But thr party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according 
to law. *'■ t ' 

Section 4.— -I. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each. 
state by the Legislature thereof: but the Congress may, at any 
time,, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Sen/ttors. 

II. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year; 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December* 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

StctidnS. — I. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members; and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum to do business : but 'a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to 
compel the atrendance of absent members, in such manner, and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

II. Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings ; 
punish its members for disorderly behaviour; and with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

III. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings: 
and, from time to time, publish the same, excepting such part* 
as may in their judgment require secrecy : and the yeas anij 
nays, of the members of either House, on any question,, shall, 
at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on the 
Journal. 

IV. Neither House during the session of the Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other place than that in which the two Houses 
shall be sitting. 

Section 6. — I. The Senators and Representatives shall receive 
a. compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall, in all 
cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
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privileged {torn arrest, doriqg their attendance at the session of 
their respective Houses and in going to, and returning frdffi tk 
same: for any speech or debate in either House, they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. ; -•* 

H. No Senator or Repreaentajive shall; during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any- civil office, under the 
authority of the United States, which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments of which Shall have been increased, daring 
such time: and no person, holding any office under the "United 
States, shall.be a member of either Rouse, during his continu- 
ance in office. 

Section 7 — I. All bills, for raising revenue, shall originate in 
the House of Representatives: but the Senate shall propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other biUs. « -A • *■ 

II. Every bill, which shall have passed the House. o£ Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a. law, be pre- 
sented to (he President of the United States, If be approve* 
he shall sign it : but if not, he shall return it, with his objec- 
tions, to that house in which it ahall have originated, who. shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to re- 
consider it/ If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that 
House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent together with 
the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered: and, if approved by two-thirds of that House, 
it shall become ajaw. But, in all such cases, the votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays • and the names 
of the persons voting for and against tbrbill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. 1 If any bill shati »ot 
be returned by the President, within ten days (Sunday a except- 
ed) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress, by 
their adjournment, prevent Its return ; in which case it shall not 
be a law. , . .. 

III. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives may; be necessary 
(except on a question of adjournment) shaft be presented to the 
President of the United States; and, before the same shaH take 
effect, be approved by.hinv, or, being disapproved by bim, shall 
be repassed by two-thirds of both, houses, according totbe- rules 
and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. - .»..- 

Section 8. -rThe Congress shall have power-r* 
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L. To Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
say the debts and provide for the common defence, and general 
welfare of the United States: but ait duties, imposts, and excises, 
fraH be uniform throughom the United States. 

II. To. borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

HI. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
he several states, and within the Indian tribes. 

IV. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization ; and uni- 
brm laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United 
states. 

V. To coin money ; to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
oin ; and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

VI. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securir 
ies and current com of the United Stares. 

VII. To establish post offices and post roads. 

VIII. To promote the progress of Science and useful arts, by 
ecurmg for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive 
ight> to their respective writings and discoveries. ' 

IX. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 

X. To define and punish* piracies 'and felonies committed on 
he high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

XI. To declare war ; grant letters of marque and reprisal J and 
nake voles concerning captures on land and water, 

XII. To raise and support armies. But ho appropriation of 
noney for that use, shall be for a longer term than two years. 

X HI* To provide and maintain a navy. 

XIV. To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
ind and naval forces. 

XV. To pitrvide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
iwft of the union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

XVI. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
lilitia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
n the service of the United States ; reserving to the states re- 
peotivsly The appointment of the officers, and the authority of 
raining the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Jonfcress; 

XVII. To exercise- exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoe- 
ver, ofrec such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may 
y cession of particular states, and the acceptance of Congress, 
ecome the seat of the government of the United States; and 

exercise like authority overall places purchased by the consent 
' the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, /or 
B b 2 
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the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and otbet 
needful buildings; and 

XVII I. To make aU laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and, aij Dther 
powers vested by this constitution in the government «f the 
United States, or any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9.— I. The migration or importation of such* persons, 
as any of the states now- existing shah think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior to the year we 
thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax may be imposed 
on such importation, not -exceeding tea dollars for each per- 
son. - ■••'•'•...«•_ 

J[ I. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall -npt be 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
.public safety may require it. - . ; 

1X1. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall he passed. 

IV. No capitation or other direct tax shall bo laid, uaJess in 
proportion to the census or enumeration herein before directed 
to be tafcwi/*- 1 '" . "'•-.«-.- * ' ' 

V. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from an; 
state. No preference shall be given, by any regulatum of com- 
merce or revenue, to the ports of one state, over those of another : 
nor shall vessels, hound to or from *one state, be obliged ta enter, 
clear, or pay duties i « another. •*• v ' -. 

VI. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but hi con- 
sequence Of appropriations- made by law; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expenditures of . all public 
money, shall be published from time to time. 

VII. No title of nobifity shall be* grantedby the IMted States: 
And no person, 'holding any office of profit or trust under the/n, 
shall, without the consent of x Congress accept of any present, 
emolument, o$ce, or title, o£any kiiKl^whateve^from-ariyiJcmg, 
prince, or foreign state.' '■■.*. . *- * 

Section 10 — L No state shall" enter into a*y treaty, alliance, 
or confederation ; grant letters- of marque and reprisal ; coi« mo* 
rtey ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and silver coia 
a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder,. e£ post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 
an v title of nobility. 

II. No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties, on imports or exports,, except what >»ay be 
absolutely accessary for cacecatio£ its tosgtfctjo^ iwfcs u a»4 Uit 
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ar»^t produce of all duties and impost* laid by any state on imports 
or ex pons, shall be for the Use of the treasury of the United 
State&i and aH such laws shall be subject rathe revision and 
•controul of Congress. No state shall, without the consent of 
Congress, bry any duty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of 
•war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
afctually invaded, orrin such imminent danger as will not a^mif 
of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

Section, 1.— I. The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and. together with the Vice-Presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows, 

II. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, eqpai to the whole 
number of senators and representatives, to which the state may 
be entitled in the Congress, But no senator or representative, or 
person holding any office of trust or profit, under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

III. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for two persons* of whom one, at least, shall not be 
an- inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And they shaU 
make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit aealedto the seattrf thegovernment of the United States, direct- 
ed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence, of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tive^ open aft the certificates, and the votes shall then be count- 
ed. The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed; and if there be- more than one who have such 
majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them 

„ for President; and if no person have a majority, then, from the 
fcve highest on the list, the said House shall in like manner choose 
thePresident., But in choosing the President, the votes shaH be 
taken by states, the representation, from each state having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states : and a majority of all the 
states sftaM be necessary to a choice. In every case after the choice 
cf «be P/cakte&v the person haying the greatest nuinber of yotttf 
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of the elector*, shall be the Vice-President Bat if there afeevld 
remain two or more, who have equal votes, the Senate Bhail 
choose from them, by ballot, the Vice-President. 

IV. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their vote*; which 
day shall be the same throughout the United States. .'-,.• 

V. No person, except a natural bom citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States, at the time of the adoption of this constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President. Neither shall an/ per* 
:;on be eligible to that office, who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty -five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

VI. In case of the removal of the President from office*, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discbarge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on. the Vice- 
President; and the Congress may* by law*, provide for the case 
of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
or Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as Presi- 
dent ; and such officer shalfact accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected. 

VII. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices, a compensation, tf hich shall neither be increased nor di- 
minished, during the period for which he shall have been elected: 
and he shall not receive, within that period, any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them, 

VIII. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he alpfcll 
take the following oath or affirmation; * 

" Itlo solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
" the office of President of the Unite4 States, and will, to the 
" best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitu- 
tion of the United States.'* 

$ection%—l. The President shall be commander in chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several states, when called into the actual service, of the United 
States. He may require the opinion, in writing, of the princi- 
pal officers in each of the executive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of -their respective offices 5 and he shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons, for offence* against the 
United States, except in Cases 6f impeachment. . A 

II. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of tbesena- 
tors present concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and wfcb the 
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advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the supreme court, 
and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shaH be estab- 
lished by taw. Bat the Congress may, by law, vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, Sr in the beads of depart- 
ments. - \ 

III. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies thai: 
may happen, during the recess of the Senate, by granting commis* 
sions, which shall expire at the end of the nextir session. 

Section 3.— He^hall, from time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the union ; and recommend to their con* 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 
He may, on extraordinary occasions ,~ convene both Houses or 
either o¥ them* and, in case of disagreement between them, with 
respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them tosuch 
time as he shall think proper. He shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers. ' He shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed; and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Section 4.— The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office, on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
entries' and misdemeanours. 

;. ARTICLE III. 

Section 1 —The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and -establish. 
The judges, Ijotn of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behaviour ; and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services, a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished* during their continuance in office. 

Section 2 — I. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, 
in law and equity, arising under this constitution, .the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which 'shall be made 
uncfer t>eir authority; to all cases, affecting ambassadors, otheV 
public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party, to controversies between two or more 
states, between a. state and citizens of another state, between 
citizens of different states, between citizens, of the same stat* 
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claiming lands under grants of different states, and between a 
stater or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or 
subjects. * 

IX In all cases, affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters, and consuls, and those in which a state shajlbe a party, 
the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction, in all the 
other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court , shall have 
appelate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations, as the Congress shall 
make. 

111. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be oy jury and such trial shall be held in the state where 
the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when not 
committed within any state, the trial shaft be at such place or 
places, as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Section 2.— I. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

II. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work cor- 
ruption of "blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the 
person attainted. 

ARTICLE iv. 

Section 1.— Full faith and credit shall be given, in each state, 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings o£ every 
other scale' And the Congress may, by penal laws, prescribe 
the manner in which sueh acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section 2. — I. The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several . 
states. 

II. A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crimes, who shall flee from justice, and be found in ano- 
ther state, shall, on demand of the executive authority" of the 
state from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed'to 
the state, having jurisdiction of tke crime. 

III. .No person, held to service or labour in one state under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence 
-of any law air reg action therein, be discharged from such sex- 
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vice or labour ; but shall be delivered upon -claim of the party 
to wfcora such service -or labour may be due. " 

Section 3 — I. New states may be admitted by the Congress 
into this union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected 
withmthe jurisdiction of any other state — nor airy state be for- 
med by the junction of two or more states — without the con- 
sent of the Legislatures of the states concerned as well as of 
the Congress. 

II. The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all heedful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States: .and nothing in' 
this constitution shall be, so construed, as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular state. 

Section 4. — The United States shaltgvarrantee to every state 
in this Union, a republican form of governments and shall pro. 
tect each of them against invasion, and on application of the 
Legislature, or of the executive (when the Legislature cannot 
be convened) against domestic violence. 
article v. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitu- 
tion, or on the application of the Legislatures of tw^o- thirds of 
the several states, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments ; which, in either case, Bhall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this constitution," when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several states, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by Congress : Provided, that 
no amendment, which may be made prior to the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred aid eight, shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; 
and that no state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
e>qual< suffrage in the Senate: ' ' : 

.. AHTIOUE VI. ' 

I. Ail. debts contracted, and engagements -entered into, 
be fore the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States, under this constitution, as under the con. 
federation. 

II. This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
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States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and the Judges, ' 
in every state, shall be bound thereby, any thing in the con- 
stitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 
III.* The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several state Legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of 
fthe several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to 
support this constitution ; but no religious test Shall eye£ be>. 
required as a Qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 

ARTICLE Vj£ 

The ratification of the convention of nine stales snail be 
sufficient for the establishment of this constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in the convention by the unanimous consent of* the 
states present, the Seventeenth day of September, in the 
- year of our Lord one thousand seven! hundred and ejghty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the United, States of 
America, the twelfth. In witness whereof we have sub- 
scribed our names. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, president, 
and Delegate from Virginia. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 




mi aster, being a project to blow up the king and both houses of parliament, 
No^. 4th. 1698 Henry Hadson discovers the river now known by his name, 
and aetts his cliinl to the Datch, who soon after begin to Jain possession of 
- —' J - -• • » . . «. -*. j ot wow- 
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i£87 Mwjr aneem of Scots is craelly beheaded by ord^r of queen Elizabeth of 
Eii,*lkad> after 18 year* imprisonment. 1*88 Paner first manufactured in 
£ t :L*nd. The ipaaish armida destroyed «>y Drake and other English admi* 
raid Hinry IV. of France passes the celebrated Edict of Nantes, tolerating 
the Prat^SUnrs. 1589 Coaches first introduced into England. 1590 Tele- 
scopes inve.ifedby Jansou, a Dutchman. 1597 Watches first brought into 
England from Germany* 160* New Eagland discovered by Capvain Gosnoidj 
had the name of *ew England given it by Captain John smith, who drew a 
map of it. 1614. 1603 Queen Elis tbeth (£ha last of the Tudors) diet, a d is 
succeeded »y king James VI. of Scotland, who unites both kingdoms under 
the uamo >f Great Britain. 1005 Vhz g^in-powder plot discovered at West- 
minster, being a project to blow i 
No^. 4th. 1698 Henry Hudson c 

and aells his dunt to the Daich, —-j. _ _ r _ 

triat region, which nbw comprehends the states or Now* York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware ; to which they gave the appellation of the New 
Netherlands. The city, now New- York, was catted New Amsterdam. 
C inada settled by the French. Galileo of Florence first discovers the satel- 
lites aoo-tt the pltnet Saturn, by the tellescope lately invented in Holland. 
153? Sir George Somcrs. on his way to Virginia, ran ashore on one of the 
B^rqa lie Islands, which circdrmtance gives tbera the name of. die Somer Isl* 
anJU— July. 1610 Potatoes first carried from America to Ireland by Sir 
Frarftts Drake. Hudson's bay discoveredby Captain Henry Hudson, who is left 
by his men to perish on that coast. 1614 Lord Napier of M ircheston in Scoo- 
land invents the logarithms. The first <ettfoment of New-Jerser begun by 
the Dutch; afterwards a number or Swedes and Fins take possession, 1627. 
2619> The permanent ertabtishment of Virginia. 1619 Doctor William Harvey* 
an Englishman, first discovered the doctrine of the circulation of the blood, 
2620 About one hundred persons of the denomination of Puritans, who had 
fled from religions persecution in England, arrive at a place in Massachusetts* 
which in commemoration of the city in 'heir native land, which they- had last 
left, they denominated Plymouth, Dec 31st. 1623 Njva Scotia first aettledW 
b v the Scotch, under Sir William Alexander, to whom a charter had been 
granted, September 10, 1621. Carolinanrsc settled by the English from Vir- 
ginia. r5M The island of B^rbadoes, the first English settlement in the 
West Indies, planted. 1626 The barometer invented by Toricelli. 1627 The 
st *te of D A twirebe;un to be settled by the Swedes and Fins. The thermo- 
meter invented by Drebellius. 1530 The city of Boston in Massachusetts 
bounded. Peruvian bark first brought to France. 1631 Newspapers first pub> 
fished at Pirts. 1632 Maryland granted by charter to Lord Baltimore ol Ire. 
laid, by kin? Charles U. and begun to be settled in the year following.— 
IMS Shole-Island first began to be settled. Its first charter granted 1662. 
1*43 The Irish rebellion, caused by the artifice of the lords justices, in which 
the raw horrid Wbarlties are perpetrated by the Irish on the English, and 
hv the English on the Irish. 1642 Printing first set up in New-England o^ 
<: imbridge. 1644 A great massacre in Virginia, by tne Indians^ l©47 A very 
mortal epidemical sickness prevails in New-Engl u«l 1649 An association 
rn tared iiito in Naw-Fngland by the governor and council of Massachusetts 
a^aimft wearing long hair. 1652 The speaking trumpet invented by Kirchec*^ 
a jesuh. 1633 'Torn well declared lord protector of Etifdand tor life, Dec. 
I 7 th. Hi 3 The Island of Jamaica taken from the Spaniards by the English* 
\ i nder the command of admiral Penn. 1556 Transfusion of the Wood first sug« 
rested at Oxford. 1660 King Charles II of England, after «ne*Ue of 12 year* 
i u Fnuice and Holland, restored by general Monk. The king of Denmark be. 
r omes an absolute monarch. 16*2 Pendulum clocks invented by John Fra*» 
inentaLtaOutchman. Fire engines invented. 1664 South Carofinagrante4 
tri Lard Clarendon by patent. Governor Styvesant surrenders Hie New we- 
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therlands to colonel Nichols, who had been commissioned Ay king Charles to \ 
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Alexander, Jringot* Maceilaaia. conquers Barhtt, king of Persia. 343 Hie* 
at Babylon, and his empire is divided Jby his generals into foor fcMigdoxm, 
after destroying his wives, children, brother, and sisters. 285 Ifconysius, 
of Alexander, begins his astronomical aera on Monday June 26. being the first 
who found the first solar year to consist of 365 days, 5 hours and 49 minutes. 
284 Ptolemy Philadejphus, king of Egypt, employs seventy-two interpreters 
to translate the QW Testament in*o the Greek language, which is caHed th« 
SeutvMurint. 269 The first coinage of silver at Rome. 264 The first Fume 
war begins, and continues 23 years. 260 The Romans first concern them- 
selves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginiar s at sea, £18 The second 
Punic war begins and continues 17 years. Hannibal passes the Alps, and de- 
feats the Romans In several battles. 190 The first Roman army enter* A sia, 
and from the spoils of An?iochus, brings the. Asiatic luxury first to Rome. 
170 Eirhty thousand Jews massacred by* Antiochus Epiphanes. 14© Perseus 
defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom.- 1«7 The 
first library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 140 Cax- 
thaire razed to the ground by the Homans. 145 An hundred thousand inhabi. 
tantYof Antiqch mtssacred In one day by the Jews. 55 Julius Caesar makes 
his first expedition into Britain. 48 The Alexandrian Lmrarv. consisting ot 
400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident. 45 The war of Africa, in which 
C^tokMshhnself. The solar year introduced by Casar. 44 Julius C«sar 
killed in the senate-house at Rome. 42 Brutus, one of the conspirator* 
against Casar, and chief of the republicans, being vanquished in the fettle of 
Pliiippi, kffli himself. 31 The oattle of Actium fought, in wiuch Mark 
AnSSy and Cleopatra are total* defeated by Octayius, nephew of Julius 
clesar? 27 OctaviulTby a decree o/ the senate, obums the tide of Augustus 
cSar and an absolute exemption from the >ws, and is pronerly the first 
Roman Emperor. 25 Coin first used in Britain. 8 Rome at this tfrne * as fiity 
miles in circ^nference, and contains 4*3,000 men fit to bear arms. The_ tern- 
^"IriLlL. .k„,k v A n <m«tai<. ns an emblem of universal peace, and JESUS 



cordine to many, in September, aunngtne jewi&n ic«t u* muv ««».»». 
AC 12 JESUS CHRIST hears the Wtors in the Temple, andasks them 

mies'tirois 27 U baptised In the waderness. 33 ; la crucified 

55 Sr^' v Anril s at 3 o'clock P. M. His resurrection on Sunday, 

AnrH^&s A^censiOT ThSSday, Mai 14. 40 The name of Christian first 
«V£n It A^ShTt^SJirrotchrUt. 49 Loftdon founded by the 
$1Z£J£ n CaracScSTAe British king, carried, in .chains to Kome\ S9 
?hTT?ranV SSo Stshis mother andj>r|thers to death-— - -* executes 
the DraidTin Britam. 61 Boadicea, the British queen defeatt the ttoinans ; 
but is wnqoered soon after by . Suetonius, governor of Britain. 6* Su Paul 
is sent in bonds to Rome, writes his epistles between 51 and 66. 68 The 
"c?s of thVA^tles written, Christianity supposed to be introduced into 
Britain by ^faul, or some of his disciples abemt this ' tim«v 64 Rome : set 
on fi>e, a T nT burned for six days; upon which bega* i (under -Nero* die fir« 
Se«ecutioKaKa?nst the Christians. 67 St. ^eter and St. Paul put to death. 
^'t^^^S^m^hvcii is razed to theground, and the plough n,^ 
tonasswer it. 7 9Herculaneum overwhelmed by an eruption oi Mount \>. 
£wK? 135 The second Jewish war ends, when all the Jews are bam*h«! 
SSSf" 152 The emTror Antonius Pius stons the persecution against tha 
ChrUUxnf 274 luffim brought from India. 306 Constantine the great 
S^hsre&n. 313 Constantine terminates the.tenth persecutmr, favour-. 
-tbfchSJanf ? and gives fullliberty to their religion^ 325 The first general 
SouncU £? S£i 328 Constantine removes the seat of empire from Rome to 
BvSun?, which is from that time called Constantinople. 331 ' Conetan. 
tine OToVr" aJSe heathen temples tofbedestroyed 363 The Emperor Jufi anj 
suroaroed the Apostate, endeavours m vain to re-bwkl the temple of Jems . 
Uta. -ilo Rome taken and plundered by Alanc, ku^ o* ^e >isi-C,o^ 
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! 20 *f he kingdom of Prance begins muter Pharamondf. 455 . tfhe Saitoh* hav* T 
ng repulsed the Scots andPicts, invites over more of their countrymen, and? 
>egin to establish themselves in Kent, tinder *Hengis# 476 The 1 ' Western «m- 
)ire entirely destroyed. 490 Clovis, king of France, baptised, and ChristU 
uiity begins in that kingdom 510 Paris Becomes the capital of France. 516- 
Tfie computing of time by the Christian aera ft introduced by pronysitw ther 
nonk. 529 Justinian's code is published. 557 A terrible plague in Europe, 
isia, and Africa, which continues 50 years. 581 Latin ceased to be spoken, 
boat this time in Italy. 622 Mahomet flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, 
lis followers compute their time from this *ra, which in Arabic is called 
{egira. i. e. the Flights 6 17 Jet us ale in taken by the Saracens. 664 Glass 
n vented in ^England by Benalt, a monk. 685 The Britons, after a struggle 
f near 150 years, are d»*en by the Saxons, into Wales and Cornwall. 748' 
i'he computing of years from the birth of Christ begins to be used in history. 
00 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germ a uy, afterwardr 
illcd the Western empire; and endeavours in yam to restore learning In' 
Cunpe. 828 Bgbert, king of Wessex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name 
f England. 886 Juries first instituted. 896 Alfred the Great, after subduing 
he Danish invaders, composes his body of laws, divides England into coum' 
it-s. hundreds, and tythings; erects county courts, and founds the unlversi? 
y of Oxford about this tti me. 915 The university of Cambridge founded. 
ood P*per made of cotton rags is in use; that oflfnen rags in 1170; th< 
manufactory introduced intb England at Dartford, 1588 1015 Children for. 
ulden by law to be sold by th«ir parents, in England. 4017 Canute, king of 
>entfiark, gains possession of England. ' 1040 The Danes about this time* 
riven out qf Scotland. 1043 The Turks become formidable, and take pos- 
ession of Persia. 1054 Leo IX. the first Pope that kept up an army. 1057 
►f ilc aim III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant M icbeth at Dunsinane. 106* 
rhe Turkstake Jerusalem from the* Saracens. 1QG6 The battle of Hastings 
ought between Harold and William, duke of Normandy, in which Harold is 
onquered and slain, after which WiRtam becomes king of Engjand. 1070 
rVi Hi am introduces the feudal law into England. , 4091 The Saracens in Spain 
•ting haixl pressed by the Spaniards, call to their assistance Joseph, king of 
Morocco; ov which the Moors got possession of all the Saracen dominions in 
ipain. J696 The first crusade to the Holy landbegah. II 10 Good Sands for- 
ned i>y the sea overflowing 5000 acres belonging to earl Goodwin of Kent. 

1 151 Thy cannon law collected by Gracian, a monk of Bologno. ' 1152 Henry 
I. of England, invades Ireland. 1170 England is divided, by Henry, into six 
ircuits, and justice is dispensed by itinerant judges. 12W) Hurnam.es now 
x-gan to be used; first among the nobility. 1215 M»gna Charta is signed by 
: i n^ John and the barons of England ; ana the following year it is granted to 
lie Irish, 1227 The Tartars under Gin^is-Khan. emerge from the notthern 

crts of Asia over-ruh the Saracen empire; and in imitation of former jpon# 
jnerors, carry death and desolation wherever they march. 1233 The InauL 
• tioii, which began in 1204. is now intrusted to the Dominicans. 1264 Ac- 
ording to some writers, the commons of England were not summoned to 
(virliament to this period* 1293 There is a regular succession of parliaments 
rom this year, being the sad 'of Edward I. 130? The mariner's compass in- 
ented, or improved by Gioia, of Naples. 3.507 The beginning of the Swiss 
nitons. 1308 The 'popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years: 1314 
1'hc battle of Binnockburn between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which 
stiblishes the latter on the throne of Scotland. 1320 Gold first jcoined in 
'hri tt«ndom; 1344 ditto iii England. tl37 The first comet whose course is 
.escribed With astronomical exactness. 1340 Gun-powder and guns first in* 
cured by Swartz, a monk of Cologne, in Germany; 1346, Edvatd HI. had 
our pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle of Cressy ; 
^46, bouibs and mortars invented. 1356 The battle of'Poictiers, in which^ 
:ing John of France and his soa are- taken prisoners by Edgfcrd the Black 
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Island t&en by t&e British, December 6. Nine Hundred bairns' taken, hv •" ■ 
fleral Washington at Trenton. 26 Decmber. 1777 January 2d, Geneva! Washi: 
ton defeats the British at Princeton, who lose 300 on .the side, of tl*e Am*?riv.i 
the brave general Mercer is among the slain. Great devastations coojgnaitu J ■ 
the British under genera) Tryon, between Fairfield and Norwich, fUMK.at D.< 
bury in Connecticut. They are, however, attacked in their retreat by gent r 
Arnold, Wooster, and Sullivan, and defeated with the loss of 3oo men. - 
April. Tfconderoga evacuated by general St Clair, 6th July. Marquis de ."■ 
Kyette appointed major-general iu the American army* Jtuy Si. l£svt>u 
New York State, with great quantities of stores, destroyed by the British, Oc:- 
per 15th. The battle of Brandvwine, when the Americans unfler the com:u.i 
of general Washington are defeated with the loss of 12C0 men killed, wouju ' 
and prisoners, September 11th. The British torces under the command of ge 
ral Howe, take possession of Philadelphia. The battle of Germantown, woes: t. 
Americans are defeated, 4th October. Lieutenant general Burgoyhe, is obli. 
at Sarratoga, to surrender Ids whole army, consisting of 5790 men. to the A 
tfcans, under generals Gates, Lincoln, ami Arnold, 17th October. Trie Ameru ^ 
army under General Washington, retire to winter quarters at Cherry Vaii 
where they suffer severely from famine and want of cloathing December, i: 
A treaty of amity and commerce concluded at Parts between France and f 
united Spates, in which the independence' of the latter is acknowledged. 6th Y 
bruary. The Randolph, an American frigate of 30 guns and 305 men, is bio 
up in an engagement with the Yarmouth, a British 64; when erery person > 
board, is drowned, except four, 7th March. Tlie.eourt of France gives a pv-- 
' audience to the American commissioners messrs. Franklin, Dearie, and I> 
March 21, 1778. In the beginning of June, the earl of Carlisle* William Ed. - 
and George Johnson, arrive at Philadelphia, afe commissioners fhr rv-sto'. - 

Cse between Britain and America; but congress refuse to treat with them, ?r 
the independence of America is acknowledged, or the king's fleets and . 
inies withdrawn. Hostilities commence between France and Britain June. Vt. 
tadelphia evacuated by the British, J 8 th June. 'I ho battle of Monmoutli; w h- • 
the British are defa&ted by'the Americans, under pjen, Washington. astJi Jn 
Out of four hundred and seventeen Americans stationed at Wyoming, 3<:»o ; : 
w butchered by a twuty of tories and Indians commanded by colonel j«," n Bu;.\ 
Yst July. The Hancock, an American frigate, taken by Sir Georifc Collier. J;. 
8. A French squadron, consisting of 12 ships of the lira*, uudtfr tbe commaix' 
count D'Estam^, arrives in the Delaware, July 9. 1779 Savannah, »a f? t -*,rv,. 
taken by the British, tinder the command of lieutenant colonel Campbcil; wl. ■ 
the greatest part or that state again comes under British tioralnwm— Jaj>n» ^ 
Sunbnry taken by general Provost—January 9, 1779. General A*b, with i* \ 
Americans, is surprized in Georgia by general Provost, when 150 of his mra r 
slain, and 162 made prisoners, May 3d. Sir George Collier ani' general Mnth^ ». 
make a descent on Virginia; nnd burn vast quantities of property at Portsmo", • I 
?torfolk t and Suftblk, and destroy or capture 130 vessels in May. The Span; \ ■> 
unite with France and America" apruu* Britain— June. A predatory e-rcjitvi; j 
Under the command of Governor Tryon, spts out for Connecticut; fji\- i«ortv . • 
lire to Fairfield and East L'avenj plunders New Haven, aial commits many nv 
enormities, in July. Stony point taken by the Americans., under grft^Ril i. v . I 
when 50 of the British are killed and 160 made prisoiirrs— l«ih July. A i uv \ 
of American vessels r.r* d<s«royed at Penobscot, by Sir George Collier—/, Ut . j 
14th. Count d'Estafcn and gc^ral Lincoln attempt to storm Savannah «i <. . ,\. ' 
gift; but are repulsed with great loss, 1st September. A remarkable dark rim » I 
New England, May 19. Pensacola and the whole province of West Fbrn'i s n^ 
tenders to the arms of the king of Spain. May 9, 1780 Charleston. Smith C<ii.»aV 
na, surrenders to the British; and the garrison, consisting of 2*00 men. bnrt *.' 
prisoners of IVar, May 12th. Soon after. Hefttenant colonel Turtetohnii,, i 
Soo Americans at Wacbaws, North Carolina; of whom five-sixths are lulu 



ii csp«sftte?3r WMmM. 1780 «o*SH Bo<*asubeau arrives a* Rhode Island, with 
booalgmd- femes* Wfc July. Cocnwallis obtain* 4 signal victory ovei general 
Gates, near Cambea, in South Carolina; wheu the American away u totally de- 
feated, and upwards of one thousand made prisoners, August 16th. Henfy Lau- 
rens* wrweriy presiden* of cangresa, who bad been sent to perorate a treaty 
v. it bL Holland, 16 taken by die Vestal fripate, near Newfoundland, 3d September 
and on the fourth of October foUnwmg fe committed close prisoner to the tower 
of London. Drtadfol hurricanes ien the West Indies, by which great damage is 
occasioned at Jamaica, Borbaioea. and other Islands, October 3 and 11. Genera) 
Arnold* after having in rain attempted to deliver up West Point to the British, 
«k»ser*$ to their service, and k by them appointed brigadier-general September 
2*>. Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Bruiah army* is banged as a toy at Ta- 
paaA, state of New York, October 24. The battle of King's mountain. South Ca- 
rolina m which the American militia under colonel M*Dowel defeat the British, 
and take 800 prisoners, October 7. 1780 and 1781, This winter is remark ble for 
its qfrumamon. seventy: so that in January the passage between New York and 
St* ten Island is practicable for the heaviest cannon. 1782 Great devastation 
numjnittet} by the British, under Arnold, at Richmond in Virginia, January 5. 
Xbe tattle of Cowpens, in South Carolina, when the Americans, under general 
>2orgaB, defeat the flritish under Tarleton. The British lose 300 killed and 630 
prisoners, January 17. Fort Granby, in South Carolina, taken by the British, Maj 
15. The Dutch Island of St. Eustatia, taken by the British, February 3; retaken 
by t&e French, November 27. lord Cornwall^ obtains a victory over the Ame- 
ricans, under general Green, at Guilford court-house, in North Carolina, March 
15tb- 17*2 A Woody battle is fought at Camden between general Green and 
Lord Rawdon, when the Americans are repulsed, April *5. The British fleet, off 
the Doggecbank, Aug. 5. Count de Grasse with 28 sail of the Line arrives* in the 
Chesstpejfee anil lauds 3,200 forces, which join those already under La Fayette, 



September 13. Treaty of Amity and Commerce between America and Holland 
October 9th, Colonel Willet defeats the British at Mohawk river, October 24. 
Earl CornwaUis surrenders his whole army, consisting of 7000 men, to the Arae* 
ricstn and French army, under the command of general Washington, at Yoxjp 
to«-«, in "Virginia, October 19. Henry Laurens is released from his long confine* 
merit in the tower of London, December 31. Planet Herschel discovered. The, 
first impression of the bible in the United States is published by Robert Aitken. 
Philadelphia. Holland acknowledges the sovereignty of the United States, April 
IP. 



1 1 uded between the United Spates and the republic of Holland, October 8. Pro-' 
visional articles of peace signed between the American and British commission- 
era at Paris; by which the United States are declared, by tt»e king of Birtain, to 
f>e free, sovereign, and independent, November 30. 1783 Prehnunary articles 
<-,f peace between France. Spain and Britain signed at Versailles, January 20. 
Three earthquakes at Calabm, Ulterior and Sicily; which destroy a great num- 
ber of towns and inhabitants, February 5, 7 and 23. Treaty of Amity and com- 
merce between the United States and Sweden, concluded. April 1st, ratified by 
Conarrt-^s 25th September following. New York evacuated by the British troops* 
and general Washington makes a public entry into that city, November 25. Ge- 
n-nai Washia^tin resigns his commission to congress at Annapolis December 
2 1 . 1*S4 The deft liti ve treaty of peace between the United States and Britain 
ratified by Congress, January 4. NL Luaardi ascends in a balloon from London; 
\; 1 ag tha first attempt of the kind made in England September 15. Doctor Sea - 
burs) consecrated Bishop ef Couneetjeut, by four non-juring prelates, at Aber 
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subdue that cowitry. It *ai then called New*York, in honour of James-Duke 
of York and Albany, the king of England's brother. 

1965 Lord Berkeley and #ir Jamas CartereC purchase from Janes Dnke of 
York that part of his possessions, whieh is now called New-Jersey, where 
the Carteret family had a, large estate. The plague rages in London, and 
carries off 68*000 inhabitants. 1656 The great are of London begins Septem- 
2d, and continues for five days, in which are destroyed 13,000 houses and400 
streets. 1667 Tea first used in England. . The peace of Breda, which confirms 
to the British the New Netherlands, now known by the name of New-York, 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania. 1671 Charleston, South-Carolina, founded. 
1672 Lewis XIV. overruns a great part of Holland* when the Dutch open 
their sluices ; being determined to drown their country and to retire to their 
settlements in the East Indies, rather than > submit to the conqueror. 1677 
The Habeas corpus act passed in Britain. 1679 New Hampshire, which had 
been hitherto considered as under the same jurisdiction with Massachusetts, 
created into a separate government. 1680 A great comet which continues to 
appear in -Europe from Nov. 3d, to March 5th following, from its nearness to 
the earth, cadses great alarm* 1680 'William Penn purchases* from James 
Duke of York, that jjart of the New Netherlands, now known by the name of 
• ' the state of Delaware". Philadelphia begun to be boHt. 1665 The edict of 
r. antes infamously removed by Louis XIV. and the protestants cruelly perse- 
cuted. 1688 The revolution of Britain begins Nov. 5th.— King James abdi- 
cates die throne and retires to Prance, Dec. 3> following. 1600 The battle 
of the Boyne, In Ireland, gained by king William over his father-in-law .king 
James— 1st July. The English and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Rus- 
sel, defeat the French fleet off la Hogue. Port Royal, in Jamaica, swallowed 
up by an earthquake. 169.1 Bayonets, at the end ot loaded muskets, first«s«rd 
by the French against the confederal iets, at the battle of Turin. 1699 The 
Scots settle a colony at the isthmus of Darien, in America, and call it Cale- 
donia. 1701 Prussia is erected into a kingdom. 1706 England and Scotland 
united under the name of " the kingdom of Great-Britain," and the first Bri- 
tish parliament meet October 84th, 1707. The French invade Carolina; but 
are repulsed with gxeat loss. I708'N. Carolina fettled. Poet-offices first esta- 
blished in America by act of the British parliament. I7II Eight English fri- 
gates wrecked on Egg-Island in the river St. Lawrence, and upwards of looo 
men perish , August 23. I7l3 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Hudson's Bay, Gibraltar, and Minorca, are confirmed to Bri- 
tain. Eclipse of the sun* the greatest seen in England for 500 years past. 

1737 Inoculation for the small-pox first tried on criminals with success.— 
Hussia, formerly a dukedom, established as an empire. 1734 The first person 
executed in Britain for forgery. 1738 GEORGE WASHINGTON, tfc« father 
of his country and the friend of man, born in Virginia 22d of February. The 
state of Georgia begun to be settled by a number of pablfcf spirited gentlemen 
under general Oglethorpe, to whom a charter is granted June B>th. 174* In- 
digo discovered In South Carolina. 1746 Lima and Calloa, in Peru, swallowed 
up by an earthquake October 90th. This earthquake continues till 20th No- 
vember, during which time 50,000 persons lost their lives. 175* The New 
Style introduced into Britain ; September 3d, being accounted the I4th. Fort 
du tyiesne, now called Pittsburg, bnilton the forks of the rivers-ftfpnongahela 
and Aleghany, by the French. 1754 Kentucky discovered by James M'Bride; 
begun to be settled by colonel Daniel Boon .and others, 1773. A et>n- 
gress meets at Albany, when D& Franklin proposes a plan for the union of all 
the colonies. 1757 Identity of electric fire and lightning, discovered by Frank- 
Im, who thereupon invents a method of securing, buildings from thunder 
storms by metallic conductors 1758 Fort di Quesne taken by the English* 
Jebruarywth. General Wolfe is killed on * i .? ins of Abraham, near Que- 
bec, Se^fc Mth, where the French general Moutitcalm is also slain, The Mate 
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Sept. \$- Cape of Good. Hope surrendered to the English, Sept. 16. National 
etuivei^aoa oW>l ved and 9 directory of 500 appointed, Oct. 26. The king of Great 
^Britain assaulted in his coach, Oct. 29 and Feb. 1, following. 1796 First telc- 
&rapU in England, ereeted Jan. 28. Piedmont conquered by the French, April 2^ 
Uutchuitett at the Cupe taken by the English, Augmt 17. Bloody battle* in Italy 
— Mauouua blockaded, Wuriuser took refuge in Mantua, Aug. Jourdan defeated in 
Germany, Sept, 3— : Moreau retreated Sept. 11. French expedition to Bantry 
Bay, JDec 24. Spain declared war against Great Britain, Oct. 18. Empress Ca- 
tharine of Russia dit-d, Nov. 17. Lord Malmsbury failed of effecting a peace 
yvitkk. ^France and returned December 29. 1797 Action of Rivoii. January 14— 
Mantua surrendered to the French February 2. Victory of Sir John Jervu over 
the S^BO*mh fleet off Cape St. Vincent, Feb* 13. The French landed a body of 
j^alltty slave*. in Wales, Feb. 22. Armistice between the French and Austrian* hi 
Italy,. April 7. Preliminaries of peace signed at Leoben, April 18. Mutiny in the 
lugfeh fleets, .April 15. and May il. Lord Mahnsbury's second negotiation fur 
])L >uce iailed and he returned Sept.. 18. Dutch fleet defeated by Admiral Duncan, 
Oct. Vkm Treaty of peace between France and Austria, signed at Campo Foi-mio, 
Oct. 17. Gen. Duphot killed by the mob in Rome, Dec 28. 1799 Congress of Ras- 
tarit, Tor settling general peace, Jan. 1. Bonaparte sailed for Egypt, May 20— 
took Malta Juue 9— arrived at Alexandria, June 3D. Alexandria taken July 3 r 
niul Cairo 23. Battle of the tiile— French fleet taken or destroyed by Admiral 
^JFelsuttH Aug. i. French, under Gen. Humbert, landed hi Ireland, Aug. 22. Ring 
of Kapte* took possesion of Rome, Nov. 29. Abdication of the king of Sardinia, 
Dec 9- The Neapolitans defeated by the French and Rome again taken, Dec 15. 
Treaty between Great Britain and Ru«ia for carrying on the war against 
Kranee? Dec 18. Jaftk taken by assault, Mareh 0. Siege of Acre began March 20 

raised May 20. Suwarrow arrived at Verona— defeated the French in several 

i jatiles and recovered most of Italy from April to July. French deputies, Bonnier 

u uti H.oberjot, assassinated near Rastadt by the Szeckhv Hussars, April 28. Se- 

viufr» papain, capital of the Mysore, in India, taken by the English, by assault. 

April 28. Chansje in the directory of Paris, June 19. Convention between Great 

nritttitt *ud Russia for invading Holland, June 22. Mantua re-taken by the Al- 

\\.^ m July 28. Bonaparte sailed for Europe, August 24. English and Russians 

landed in Holland; August 27. Dutch fleet surrendered to the English, August 

.^o. Jiufrlbh and Russians defeated in Holland, compelled to retire—treaty for 

1 1 »o purpose* Oct. 18. A revolution in Paris— the directory dissolved—a new con- 

, t itutson of gqvf rnraeut, with an executive of three consuls; Bonaparte made 

> ii-st Consul for ten years, Nov. 9 and 10. 1800 Bonaparte crossed the St. Ber- 

tuu-dl with an array, May 14. Severe and decisive battle at Maringo— the French 

* ietorious, Gen. Dessai* slain— the Austrians lost 10^000 men shin, and the 

V j-oneTU nearlv tlte same number, June 14. General Kleber assassinated in Egypt, 

> (1> -«; 14. Prefiminari« s of peace signed at Paris, June 29. Malta surrendered to 

• e ifin^" n » ^V u *• PreUmmaries of peace not being ratified by the Emperor.* 

\\^ ww continued— the French sieae on Tuscany, October 15. Severe battle of • 

« i r hen linden, in whicli the French under Moreau took 80 jrieces of cannon and 

: 4/000 prisoners, Dec. 3. The French advance within 17 leagues of Vienna.— 

V-io-Mtuse sigued December 25. Convention of Russia, Sweden, Prussia and Den- 

,ark t<i protect neutral rights, December 16. 1301 Convention of JLunevilk? 

rj,ed January 26. Definitive treaty between France and Anstria, signed Febru- 

. VV 9. Union of Ireland with Great Britain. English expedition against Egypt-. 

1 .-rived at Aboukir, March 7. Battle of Aboukir, French defeated, March 21. The 

rianeror Paul of Russia, foo'nddead in his bed, March 22. Battle of Copenhagen; 

s\ mil 2. Convention between the English, Turks* and French'army at Cairo, for 

, >;iJ evacuation of Egypt by the French, signed June 27. Treaty between the 

v ,eueh and the Popo» recognizing the catholic religion in France, September K>. 

Vrtatfot Madrid between France and Portugal, September 29. Preliminaries 

ct peace bet wet-n France and Great Britain, October 1. 180ft Treaty of Amiens 

h- i*uk Ftftace n~d Great Britain, March 27. A French away under Le Clerc, 
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Island {afcen by the British, December 6. Nine Hundred Efces&tns taken, by- <Z n- 
peral Washington at Trenton. 36 rJecmber. 1777 January ftd. General WautUi^- 
fon defeats the British at Princeton, who low 300 on .the side, of the Americas i*. 
the brave general Mercer is among the skua. Great devastations commuted bx 
the British under genera) Tryon, oetween Fairfield and Norwich, and., at OaL- 
bury in Connecticut. They are, however, attacked in their retreat by geae^aK 
Arnold, Wooster, and Sullivan, and defeated with the loss of 300 men, ;2<5i>t 
April. Tkonderog* evacuated by general St. Clair, 6th July. Marquis d-e ia 
Fayette appointed major-general in the American army* Jft/y 31. Esvpus, in 

£ew York State, with great quantities of stores, destroyed by the British, Oe to- 
st 15th. The battle of Brandy wine, when the Americans under the coutn>xu*d 
of reneral Washington are defeated with the loss of 12C0 men lulled, wottncl^d 
andfprisoners, September Uth. The British forces under the command of gt: soc- 
ial Howe, take possession of Philadelphia. The battle of Germantown, wfceh tiie 
Americans are defeated, 4th Octolier. Lieutenant general Burgoyi%e,is obt&ti't?. 
at Sarratoga, to surrender his whole army, consisting of 5706 men, to the Ame- 
ricans, under generals Gate*, Lincoln, ana Arnold, 17th October. The Ameritean. 
fcrmy under General Washington, retire to winter quarters at Cherry Vails* y; 
where they suifer severely from famine and want of eloathing December. 177 1> 
A treaty of amity and commerce concluded at Para between France And th*» 
United States, in which the independence of the latter is acknowledge <^th Fe- 
bruary. The Randolph, an American frigate of 36 guns and 305 men, w bio\* n 
up in an engagement with the Yarmouth, a British 64; when every person <m 
hoard, is drowned, except four, 7th March. The court of France give* a pnbli<- 

* audience to the American commissioners messrs. Franklin, Dearie, and L*-«~. 
March 21, 177B. In the beginning of June, the earl of Carlisle* William Eden. 
pnd George Johnson, arrive at Philadelphia, a% cofnnussionen for rfcatorine: 
peace between Britain and America; but congress refuse to treat with them, um- 
less the independence of America is acknowledged, or the king's fleet* and si- 
mies withdrawn. Hostilities commence between France and Britaih," Jnne. Phi 
ladehphia evacuated by the British, 18th June. The battle of Monmouth;, when 
Che British are defeated by 'the Americans, under ran. Washington, 29th Jim*;. , 
Out of four hundred and seventeen Americans stationed at Wyoming, 360 Are 

>- butchered by a party of tories and Indians commanded by colonel Jon Butlvc, | 
1st July. The Hancock, an American frigate, taken by Sir George Collier. .Tul ^ 
8. A French squadron, consisting of IS ships of the lure, under the command tjf I 
count D'Estamg, arrives in the Delaware, July 9. 1779 Savannah, ia Oeocsi i» i 
taken by tlie British, under the command of lkntcnant colonel Campbell; win n I 
the greatest part of that state again comes under British dominwm— - January 
Sunbury taken by general Pi-ovost-*January 9, 1779. General Asft, with J 500 
Americans, is surprized in Georgia by general Provost, when ispoF Ms men ju-t?' 
slain, and 162 maae prisoners, May 3a. sir George Collier am* general Math^u 1, 
make a descent on Virginia; and burn vast quantities of property at Portsrom^.fc, 
^forfblkj and Suftblk, and destroy or capture 130 vessels in May. Tlte Spani <<v.| 
unite with Trance and America' aRnin* Britain— June. A prouatorv exp««dit:a;| 
tinder tlie command of Governor Tryon, s.°ts out fur Connecticut; tJiV i*arO- ? .. ■•% 
lire to Fairfield and £a*t 1 Tavcnj plunders New Haven, ami eoninttis many rn> . i 
enormities, in July- # Stony point taken b\ the Americana, under general I 

liier— Autuii 
„ . .. as-antuitiin u-.rf 

Sa; hut are repulsed with great loss, 1st September. A remarkable dark d:n i| 
ew England, May 19. Pensacola and the whole province of West Florida "si it 
renders to the arm* of the king of Spain. May 9. 1780 Cliarleston. Sjouth Cm 
na, surrenders to the British; and the garrison, consisting of 2500 men, brco> 
prisoners of War, May l»h. Soon after, Hentenant cohWl TOfetofct >urin 
soo Americans at Wacbaws, North Carolina; of whom five-sixths are kilUi 
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desperate?? wanadei. 1780 «(*** BeaJmbeatt awives a* Rhode Island, with 
6©0tt lend ferae*, lOtfc July. Cocnwaliia obtains 4 signal victory ovei genera} 
Gates, lie** Camben. In South Carolina; when the American ajaay U totally de- 
feated, and Upwards of one thousand made prisoners, August loth. Henty Lau- 
vens, Hmnerij ttrewden* of ceagresa, who bad been sent to negotiate a treaty 
with Holland, is taken by. the Vestal feipnte, near Newfotwidland, 3d September 
and on the fenitk of October folh>wing fe committed close prisoner to the tower 
of London. Brtadfel hurricane* w the West Indies, by which gnat damage is 
occasioned at Jamaica, Borbadoes. and other islands, October 3 and 11. General 
Arnold, after having in rain attempted to deliver up West Point to the British, 
deaerts to their service, and k by them appointed brigadier-general September 
2a. Major Andre, adjutant-general to the British army. is hanged as a spy at Ta- 
pes*, state of New York, October ad. The battle of King's mountain, Sonth Ca- 
rolina m which the American militia under colonel MTJoweJ defeat the British, 
nod take soo prisoners, October 7. 1780 and 1781, This winter is remarkable for 
Its ttaensnavm, seventy: so that in January the passage between New York and 
State) Island is praetaeaale for the heaviest cannon. 1782 Great devastation 
oummiited by the British, under Arnold, at Richmond in Virginia, January 5. 
The battle of Cowpens, in South Carolina, when the Amtricans, under general, 
Morgan, defeat the British under Tarleton. The British lose 300 killed and 630 
prisoners, January 17. Fort Granby, In South Carolina, tftken by the British, Mag 
IS, The Bute*. Island of St. Ewstatia, taken by the British, February 3; retaken 
by the French, November 37. Lord CornwalUs obtains a victory over the Ame- 
ricans, under general Green, at Guilford court-house, in North Carolina, March 
;5th. 17#* A bloody battle is fought at Camden between general Green ana 
Loud Bawenn, when the Americans are repulsed* April 25. The British fleet, off 
the Dogge&bank, Aug. 5. Count de Grasse with 28 sail of the. Line arrives* in the 
Chesapeake and lands 3,200 forces, which join those already under La Fayette, 
August 30th. The battle of the Eutaw springs, in South Carolina, when the 
British are defeated by the Americans, under general Green with the loss of 1100 
men, September 9* New London burnt by the British, under General Arnold, 
September 13. Treaty of Amity and Commerce between America and Holland 
October 8th. Colonel Willet defeats the British at Mohawk river, October 24. 
Earl CornwaJUs surrenders his whole army, consisting of 7000 men, to the Ame* 
rican and French army, under the command of general Washington, at York; 
town, in Virginia, October 19. Henry Laurens is released from Ids long confine* 
ment in the tower of London, December 31. Planet Herschel discovered. The 
first impression of the bible in the United States is published by Robert Aitken. 
Philadelphia, Holland acknowledges the sovereignty of the United States, April 
19. Sir Guy C ark ton arrives ajt New York, with powers to treat of peace with 
t2te Americans, May 5. 1782 The Spaniards defeated in their grand attack on 
Gtbvaiter; when then* floating batteries are destroyed, September 13. Treaty eon* 
cludfdbctween the United States and the republic of Holland, October 8. Prc-r 
visional articles of peace signed between the American and British commission- 
ers at Paris; by which the United States are declared by the king of Birtain, to 
be free, sovereign, and independent, November 30. 1783 Preliminary articles 
Af peace between France. Sjuin and Britain signed at Versailles, January 20. 
Three earthquakes at Calahan, Ulterior and Sicily; which destroy a great num- 
ber of towns and inhabitants, February 5, 7 and 23. Treaty of Amity and com* 
XHtTce between the United Sutes and Sweden, concluded April 1st, ratified by 
Congress 25th September following. New York evacuated by the British troops, 
*nd $en to) Washington makes a publk entry into that city, November 25. Ge- 
rvnal Wathia^t >n resigns his commission to congress at Annapolis Oeaembec 
%l. 1784 The deiiitivre treaty of p^aee between the United States and Britain 
ratified by Congress, January 4. M. Luaardt ascends in a balloon from London; 
Moir the first attempt of the kind made in England September 15. Doetor Sea- 
bury eonseeraled Bishop ef Connecticut, by four non-juring prelates, at Aber 
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Arrived at Cape Frwicois, February 2. Cape Francois burnt by the binder. Botr- j 
parte constituted by the conservative senate first Consul for a second weriuu o 
ten years to commence from the expiration wf the fie* period, Majr A. Bet on a i 
proposkion of the tribunate, a decree fbr constituting him ftrttw«»W for fyl 
was offered to the pttmle for signature, and being signed by 3^68*48* «Uue»s 
Bonaparte solemnly declared first Comal fbr Ufe, Augusta. Nfew eeantiisttion of 
» France declaring all the CotishIs for life, August *. 1803 Egypt .e«aoft*ted hv 
the British, February 29. Bonaparte proposed to the heir of the French throne 
to renounce hb pretensions to the throne, February 26. The proportion iqected 
February 88— The rejection approved by the princes Apr!! 23. Wrench exped:- 
tion intended fbr Louisiana suspended April. Great Britain declared war again * 



France, May 10. French entered Hanover, June -3. Bonaparte n*tjfie4 .Use eora- 
rneneement of way with Great Britain June 7. Great preparations fbr tt*e inva- 
sion or England. 1904 Hchegrue, Mireau, fee. arrested In Paris, g eWu nry 17. 
Bonaparte declared emperor of the French, May 3. 180*. War between France. 
Austria and Russia eotnmvnced in September. Battle of Wertfaigcai October f, 
Austrian* defeated.— Battle of Gnnsburg October 9, Austria™ defea*^K-^7vOC0 
Austrian* under general Mack surrendered to Bonaparte at Ulm, October 17. I\ 
the whole more than 00,000 prisoners were taken in two weeks. Gfeentcatnavai 
action on record between the combined fleets of France and Spain, of 33 mil ui 
der VUIpneuveand Gravina, and the English fleet of 27 sail under I*Q«d Seizor. 
Lord Nelson killed, but the English obtained a splendid victory, by <tak*»gW de- 
stroying 19 sail, October 21. 

The brevity of the historical department of our work, perhaps will be .object*! 
to, by superficial readers, who cannot, or rather will not recollect, that our 
primary object is to compress the most interesting matter in the smallest pos- 
sible compass. Of course* brief sketch is all that can be reasonably expect*!. 
Yet as compendious as we have been Sn our historical epitome, no doui»t niany 
fwrsont will rather continue in total, ignorance relative to the history of tk 
world than take die trouble to penis*, that compendium. Others wiQ insinuate 
that the several parts of our hfetnrical sketch ait* not pfoperly connected wiffc 
each other, in answer to this insinuation I would say, that the variety and vtr- 
satiKtv of the matte* we have introduced, precluded us from methodically con- 
necting it in such small limits. That the render however may see the connect- 
ing links in universal history in one compendious view, we wTl subjoin to ou: 
chronological table a recapitulation of our historical department, that the con- 
nection of the successive events with each other may more easily be. acquuvd 
tad retained when aosaiired. 
. We have already asserted, that " The earliest information we have of the action* 
wf mankind is from the Holy Scriptures. We have there an account of the creat ioa 
of the world, the destruction ofitby tht»tiood,the renewal of mankind by the family 
%f Xoah, who were preserved in the Ark. and their increase and, dispersibn over 
<he whole face of the earth. The Scriptures then proceed principally with the 
history of the descendants of Abraham, whose great grandson Joseph settling m 
Egypt with his eleven brothers* they became, with their progeny, slaves to that 
powerful people. But increasing in process of time, they migrated from theucr. 
and settled in Fak-stine, after *nany wars, expelling the old inhabitants, who are 
called in oar translation of the Bible, Philistines. The descendants of Abraham 
atf led themselves Israelites, or children of Iaret I, from Jacob, the father of Joseph, 
who was alto named Israel. They divided the country a.mong their twelve 
tribes, distinguished by the names of the twelve sons of Jacob, from whom they 
W*tre severally descended. At first they were governed by magistrates callid 
Judges; and afterwards by Kings. In the reign of Hehoboam. their fourth Kint?, 
con to Solomon, and grandson to David, ten of the tribes revolted, under a 1 1 -uh-r 
hakaed Jeroboam, leaving two tribes only, viz. Juda and Benjamin, under Relw- 
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hoam, whose descendants were called Kings of Juda, from whence the name of 
Jews was derived; and the successors of Jeroboam were called King* of Israel. 

Several powerful nations arose in their neighbourhood, which all became in 
time subject to the empire of Assyrfe. To sueb a formidable enemy the offspring 
of Abraham were an easy conquest; the ten tribes of Israel were earned into 
captivity, and their name no more heard of among the nation* the chief persons 
among the Jews were also carried to Babylon, the capital of Assyria; but the 
people were permitted to remain at home under the dominion of their conquer- 
ors. 

Soon after this a new power arose. The King of Assyria turned his arms against 
the Medes and Pesnans. Cambyses, King of Persia, had married Maadane, 
daughter of Astyages, King of Media. The first attack of the -Assyrians was 
agafint Media; The Persians sent Cyrus, son of Cambyses and Mandane, at the 
head of an army, to the assistance of his uncle Cyaxares, who was then King. 
The invader was repelled, invaded in his turn, the King of Assyria killed at the 
taking of Babylon, and the whole empire reduced under the dominion of the 
Mectes and Persians; over both of whom Cyrus reigned, by marrying the only 
daughter of his -uncle Cvaxares. Thus was the Persian empire (bunded. 

The Persian empire extended over all the known parts of Asia: and the ambi- 
tion of Darius, a successor though not a descendant of Cyrus, induced him to at- 
tempt the conquest of port of Europe; but here he met with a severe repulse 
from the Grecian republics. 

This small people, who inhabited a country of narrow extent, were not only 
able by their courage and military skill to* cheek this powerful invader, but they 
had made such a proficiency in wisdom and arts, that we may now say. every 
attainment modern Europe has made in both is principally, if not solely, derived 
from them. The origin of this singular people is very uncertain. The first time 
they. made any conspicuous figure in the annals of mankinoVwas in the Trojan 
war, which has been renderediromortal by the poems of Homer. At that time 
they 11 ere divided into small kingdoms, under limited monarchs; all of which, be- 
fore the Persian invasion, were formed into republics. 

The Persian King Darius despised such feeble antagonists; hem lie and his 
son Xerxes soon learned, by fatal experience, the advantage of valour and dis- 
cipline over timid multitudes. After the loss of immense armies, the Kings of 
Persia contented themselves with fomenting the differences which began to 
arise ataon^ the Grecian republics, in which Athens and Sparta took the lead; 
and remaining anxious spectators of the bloody wars which they made with each 
other, when freed from the apprehensions of a foreign enemy. 

While Greece was thus wasting her strength in wars at home, great jealousy 
was still entertained lest the common enemy (for so the King of Persia was 
esteemed), should take advantage of her weakness to accomplish his ambitious 
designs, when a storm unexpectedly burst on them from another quarter. 

There was a country to the north of Greece, called Macedonia, which, though 
in many respects congeni.d with it, was looked on as barbarous (for the Greeks 
called ail nations but themselves barbarians.) Macedonia was governed by an 
absolute Khig. Philip. Prince of Macedonia, happening, on some occasion, to be 
an hostage among the Greeks, had the advantage, at the same time, of learning 
their art of war, and seeing their internal distentions. Profiting by this know- 
ledge, when he succeeded to the throne of 'Macedonia, he so contrived to embroil 
the afrafrs of Greece by corruption and intrigue, and by taking part, sometimes 
with one party, and sometimes with another, so to weaken the whole, that having 
bribed the chiefs of some of the republics to hb interest, and totally defeated the 
Athenians and their allies at the battle of Chaerpnea,he rendered Greece entirely 
dependent on himself. 

Knowing, however, the difficulty .of keeping such a people in peaceable sub 
jection, he planned the popular scheme of an invasion of Persia; assembling for 
(Ms purpose the whole force of Greece, and causing himself to be acknowledged 
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u The barbarous tribes who overtimed the Roman empire, having rery ob- 
scure notions of any religion, eastty adopted that of the people they conquered; 
and as the Saracens, and after them the Turks, who ravaged the East, ejuVact d 
the errors of Mahomet, which they found established in Arabia, so tike northern 
barbarians who conquered Gaul, Germany, and Italy, were easily converted to 
the faith of Christ: and the Bishop of Rome, who assumed the title of Pope, and 
Patriarch of the Roman church, soon obtained the same influence over the He- 
ruli, and the Lombards, who succeeded them, as he had over the Romans under 
their Christiun Emperors. But Desiderius, the Lombard King of Italy* opposing 
the ambition of Pope Stephen lit the Pope called Charlemagne, King of Frai ee, 
to his aid, who dethroned Desiderius and conquered Italy: as a reward lor w hich, 
the Pope crowned him Emperor at Rome; and Charlemagne becoming afu-r- 
wards master of Germany and dividing his dominions bt tween Lis sou*, that to 
whom Germany fell retauw-d the titlqjof Roman Emperor, which hu successors 
still continue to assume: and the htaa of a limited elective monarchy, whore- 
sides at Vienna, how calls himself Emperor of the Romans, and takes the names 
of Caesar and Augustus. 

u About the same time that Charlemagne made these conquests on the conti- 
nent of Europe, Egbert united the seveSi provinces into which the Saxons had 
divided all the southern part of Britain (e/cept Waks) into one kingdom, by the 
name of England. 

u These barbarians were no sooner settled in thtir conquests, and in some de- 
gree civilized, than a fresh iuundation poured in from the north, under the name 
of Danes and Normans, and, committing the same ravages on the new posses- 
sors which they had committed on the old inhabitants, at last fixed themselves, 
part in Germany, part in England, and part in that province of France which 
yet retains the name of Normandy ; and, as their predecessors had dotts^ soon as* 
sumed the religion and manners of the vanquished. 

** As these northern nations settled over alf the western parts of Europe, which 
Were divided by them into many states, so the same form of government, 4t riv- 
ed Aom the same origin, was established in them all. The leader of each, army 
of invaders was considered as King, and in soaie measure as proprietor of the 
conquered territory. But as it was necessary to have an army ready at all times 
to repel new invaders, and guard against the encroachment of neighbours, the 
King, or General, parceled out hU land among the superior officers, who, by way 
of acknowledgment, were bound to furnish hi it with a proportionable assistance 
of men and arms in time o; war, and to atte id his councils ia time of peace. 
And these leaders, to enable themselves to enm-and the requisite number of 
troops which they were to furnish, allotted part ut their lands agaiu to the infe- 
rior officers and soldiers, on condition that they should attend then* to the wars 
when summoned by tlie King or the Lord Paramount. And this, which is called 
the feudal system, js the origin of that limited monarchy, wliiuh, till within these 
two centuries, was established throughout the greatest part of &ovope»jajid which 
Great Britain 1 has preserved to this time;. 

" Civilization; had as yet made but a small progress: the writing* of the ancient | 
Greeks and Romans, which are now the models of every thiug great and ele- 
gant, were confined to the hands of a bigoted clergy; and war was the sole de- j 
light of princes and nobles too ignorant even to write their names. 

■* This warlike spirit, however, was attended by some good consequences: for J 
the Saracens, who had over-run the eastern parts of Europe, began to turn their j 
arms aerainst the southern parts of western Fusope: they threatened Italy, in- 
vaded tme south part of France, their African colonu s had madotfwotaelvei I 
masters of the best part of Spam, and nothing Jess than? the warlike turn of its I 
inhabitants could have prevented all Europe from becoming a prey to these ' 
fierce barbarians, and the consequent rudeness and despotism which, ever hate 
attended the religion of Mahomet wherever ft prevans. ■ . 
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f sir * 

( "TJbeCfeiiRin Doctrine, corrupted a* ft **u fay .t^ 

I ft tendency to polish and soften the maimers of its professors; and even <Uc 

ji power of the Pope, whose iupremacy *as a cknowkdged by so many indepv iid- 

eut and turbulent princes, though often u*ed;for the purpose* o superstition, 

was sometimes also instrumental in stopping the progress, or mitigating tnc hor- 

' rots ot war. 

u A new spirit of enterprise now took place in Europe. As the zeal for '"hriji 
tianfry increased, the warlike privet* aira nobles who professed il beheld with 
indignation the scene of all the miracles, recorded both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, in the hands of it.i\dels. The Po|»e encouraged this rtHgious fervour? 
and vast armies were poured ibrth to resettc these consecrated seats^fvom the 
Mahometans. But, after del u{;i.»g the plants of Palestine with Christian blood, 
and .nuking a conquest of Jerusalem, which could not be retained, Che votaries 
of Mahomet remained, and still r* main, possessors of that country which is conk' 
raonry called the Hoh Land. 

M Sonn- advantage, however, was dt rived from these enterprises. Part of the 
immense armies that passed from Europe to Asia, took their rout by Constant!* 
noplej and though to their shame it n.vmt be owned,. that While their end was u» 
resetle part of Asia from the power of infidels, they themselves committed de- 
vastation in the dominions of the only Christian Pnnct in the cast pf Europe, 
jet they were struck with the magnificence of the court of Constantinople, 
where some relics of the spteudovr of the Roman ein|>ire were still preserved. 
This Introduced a tfcte for the arts among .the Princes of western Europe; and 
on the Turks putting an end-to the Eastern t mpire by the capture of Constan- 
tinople, the learned men of that city migrated into France, Italy, Germany, and 
Britain, and introduced there a knowledge of Grecian literature. 

•* Happily for the revival of learning, Leo X. who was then Pope, war as de* 
sirous or extending literature as some of his predecessors had been of spreading 
ignorance; he therefore entertained the Grecian exiles, and encouraged letters 
among the clergy. At this tinu* Europe was fax a more pacific state: England 
breathed after the long wars between Ynrk and Lancaster: France, from bring 
divided among a number of independent nobles, each able to awe the titular 
King, became one powerful monarchy: the Moors were driven out of Spain, and 
that whole country, which had formed many .* pas-ate k;i: /Joins, was united by 
the marriage of Ferdinand of Castile and Isabella of Arragon: Germany was one 
i*rgo republic of Princes, of whom the Empuor was the head; and Italy was 
divided mto many small states, the chief of which wt re the kingdom of Naples, 
and the commonwealth of Verier, 

The Pope now found hu authority shaken. As literature advanced, a spirit of 
inquiry took place, am! the monstrous c nxn-s grain d by the church of Rome on 
the 'pure religion of Christ began to be* perci iv«.d. Luther and Calvin published 
their opinions mi this subject, and had mam followers, who, from protesting 
against the errors of the church of Rome, obtained the nnmeuf Protestants; and 
their opinions prevailed in England, the northern countries. and part of Germa- 
ny and Switz* rland. ^ ; 

** About this time the ori of navigation being greatly improved!, a large conti- 
nent was discovered in the west, culled Anievi a. Many colon'.j* were soon form- 
ed there by the English, French, and Spaniards, wh'.ch Lave occasioned frequent 
\rort Isniong those nauuis. From this period, as commerce, has increased, man- 
kind have heeomcimoj* civilized. Religion and politics .Ufc a time filled 'both 
Frigfend and France with intestine commotions. Charles 1. of England was 
brought to the ftcatfokl hj liis subjects, and He,nry*IV.'of flrance was stabtted hy 
an enthusiast. By the arts of Lewis XIV. Fran >.e was^brojtrght ,to be an absolute 
montrehy, withnut any h?gal restraint, indeed, on tbenbwer of the crown. 

* The hist king of thfcpotent empire, was Lewis XjvL who WjrS bom August 
33, 176*4, tttttiedto Maria Antonietee of Austria, Mfcy 16, 17TO; ascended to UkV : 

••• • .'•'•■ •.•■"•..E-e.srt.^?- ;•'.";,. ;".,,• i 
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mne upon the death of his grandfather Lewis XV. M?y 10, 1774; and*** 

owned at Rheims, June 12. 1775. 

u About this period Great Britain, through a mistaken poIicy,di#reretf with 1 

lonies b> North America, now, the United States; and .after a ftokless a_ 

)«idy contest for some years, was compelled to acknowledge them free and m- 

l>eiident. * ' «' 

•* A revolution commences in Trance July I4thi 1789— Royalty abolished KM* 

ugust 1792— Lewis XVI. ordered for trial to the bar of tbe eon vention llta £>e- 

mher— Sentence of death decreed him, 1 9th January 1793, and guillotined 2 Ut 

nuary. His Queen, Mack Antoinette tried and executed lttth October 

" The history of France arid Great Britnm,'etetnal rivals in glory ar«lintm??f, 
r the two latt centuries, is in feet the history. of the world, During that period, 
pre has been no war of any consequence between European powers in «ny 
rt of the work! in which they have not acted a principal part; and a war be- 
fen them extends its influence from the shores of America to the tanks ef 
e Ganges. They have been constantly ready to attack estch other on the m*«t 
vial orcasions, and even then- treaties of peace haye seemed rather cessations 
hostilities for the purpose of renewing them with, greater, vigour, than any 
rmanent reconciliation. When and how the present fruitless a-nfl wanton quar- 
I (on the part of Great Britain) may terminate, time must developed for the 
ke of humanity we wish it at an end, and that the future contests of alt man- 
id may be, who shall excel most in arts of peace and the pursuits of fiterja- 
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CONCLUSION. 

7 haw in *he 'Antecedent pace*, used my best endeavours to entertain as well 
instruct my rentiers, by exhibiting the most interesting;,, geographurnJ, InstoncaJ, 
'^miscellnneous subjects to their inspection; as I well know that religious W- 
ea *V ■ * -usands, are not onlv disagreeable but intolerable. But may J nbt wt|h 
^Prt^yv* .* only solicit .mob characters, but even .entreat them, at h*si,J» . 
a idescend to u ftd tnree -^-^ of religious matter, after perusing more than 300 f 
xm otbejr ,8iibj| cts surely I may, and t do roost fondly liope, and earnestly » 
V>\tbatmy 'Kstaiea from the press, will be more teueficial to my fellow tra- 
ilers to the gW, than those from the pulpit; aud that they may read jn tluir 
jsets with wrjEttnet, what they too often hear delivered *n the church with 



re mind when dL^ Bn d eternity appears in view! 1 anwsi-r religion? What, is i 
tliat renders the hl|man SU perior to the brutal creation? religion j Man > wKb re- I ' 
;k>u is but* little Kw r ^ r than t^ angels; and without it, is inBjrwr to item \ 
at perish. Can we J^ wt > r the er) ^ for which we wereew atrf.vithaut renaon.' i 
»s impossible. To Jj^ f the state we are at present in, lhalask assigned w* I 
d the solemnities ov ^ Jviii g hour, and a judgment day. frniniigh to; rnaRf* f 
»ic philosopher tremt*. ffor we arfall interested in the solenw. busing/* tl» ■ 
adftil.day. If we are m* sto eJcs and. atones, devoid of t4tltt*n.hopc;or K»^de- 
p of happiness, ©rhorrorV^t the thought of future niircry;w*Jto«*t.b£iuiprf »«P 
ih the most reveEantwl ^ sa twus. If God according to hi* owTV^ecJarnGon 
1 reward every man according to his works, how shall we appear in his, pre- 
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j if our works .are vicious «md abominable* If the righteous are scarcely 
_ j, where mint the ungodly and the sinner appear, when consternation, 
turns evun the good man pale. Sorely no man possessed, with common sense, 
can imagine that the present transient probationary period of our existence, 
ought to be trifled with, Or spent in vanity and dissipation; reader! if thou art 
unconcerned with respect to thy eternal interest, if thy mysterious and immortal 
soul ia not the object of thy care, and the Almighty the object of thy adoration: 
thou art the character that it standing on a broken precipice, while fiery billows 
roll below you! I beseech you by all that is sacred, and in the name of' the eter- ' 
ual judge! to turn from your sins, and live, for him' who died for you; live words 
v/ell understood will shew the way, "to repent, believe, hope, love, and obey the 
gosjieL* Remember if you refuse; this solemn warning, though you never had 
another, will be sufficient to leave yon without excuse in the great day of ac- 
counts! now your conscience tells you these sentiments are correct, and at that 
awfoj period, this good 'monitor will witness against yon; that you have literally 
murdered your own soul. A thousand volumes would not contain what might be 
said on this important subject., v 

I wouk most affectionately entreat my fellow mortals, to recollect, that this 
life is only the dawning of our existence; a million times less than a monuMtt, 
■when compared to eternity. And will you forego an eternity of celestial delist, 
for a momentary gratihcalion; I hope not. Remember the parable of the foolish 
virgins and tremble! It is generally supposed, that every minute 60 mortal* 
launch into eternity, therefore while you read these lines, think, ami let the 
thought sink deep, diat your fellow creatures are appearing in the presence 
of God, and that the awful summons may next come to you. Yes, perad ven- 
ture this will be the last offer of mercy, the last expostulation you wiH hear, till 
arrained at the awful bar of God, Christ has declared,! hut on less you are con- 
verted, and become a new creature, yon can . in no ease enter heaven. And do 
you hope he will make himself a liar, to save yon from hell! if so, be assured the ' 
hope of the wicked shall perish. - - • ' 

Were men to remember their latter end, is it possible they could spend their 
precious but fleeting moments, in pursuit of vanity, solicitous for wayward i'is- 
tinc.tianyKke ante upon their mole Ml; it is impossible. 1 would ask my uncon- 
verted reader, is it not raffleient that you have spent so much of your time al- 
ready in the service of the devil. Will you! can you! continue to obey your worst 
enemy, and disol*-y your best friend? forbid it justice, forbid it generosity. 

Can that man hpve a drop of generous blood* in his veins, who treats with silent 
and sovereign contempt, thar'good God, who died that he might live, and liv^s 
that he may never die. It is impossible. Header the time for refjcnfartce it nea. «j 
gone! Awake!! Awake!!! before it be eternally too late* As surely as Sleep is in 
miniature, m hat death is in magnitude; so surely, your present spiritual slumber, 
is in minority, what eternal death is h\i maturity. 

The 7no*t hateful, the most horrible, the rmrt-wfter-inftuinan trhne^ a man can 
commit, ir ingratitude to God. Ask thy own conscience and common sense, if thou 
art not guilty of this crime, in all hs diversified operations. 

Remember! God will not be trifled with, neither by the self-deceived, or devil - 
deceived; by the candid sinner, or the hypocritical sinner. Think reader, think' I 
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sure, you mete, it shall be measured to yoti again. The unmerciful shall not find 
merey. Jhe unforgiving shall not be forgiven. Where will the riehuonld-be saint 
appear In that dread moment, when called to give an aceonnt of his stewardship. 
wWfc wsh i» to get all he can and keep all he gets! Without ever recollecting, 
that lii* property » merely lent 'him, for benpvolent purposes, by God, to whom 
be must give a strict account of hh stewardship.; This brings to mv mind, an 
anecjlpw relative to ft very rich preacher and pirafesso^ofiaebf Mnv on Vhom I 
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Called one day, to entree him to contrHmt« tom«thktffi>r&e rehef of a pooi- 
distressed widow, and three small children, fbr whose benefit I mat collecting o 
small subscription. I entreated most earnestly, this matt, to' give even a quarter 
dollar, but he would not even save me a ctiit, alledgiHg>fer*ooth,th*t i«t r.itd 
previously relieved an object of distress. Yet this professor is now, and was then, 
worth at least 100,000 dollars. Now if God shows no more mercy to him -aeseaJ'ttr, 
than he did to that poor * id jv, who is a dear saint of God, what will become ot Lis 
poor soul. There is anothrr saint and popular preacher, I could point to, worth an 
independent fortune, without any family, exceedingly parsimonious, whose motto 
also, is to get all he can, and keep all he gets. I knew another great saint, 
worth about 800.000 dollars, with one child, and the worst deiit on earth I would 
sooner ask relief fron than him. I could point to the place, and particularise die 
time, when a man of a similar disposition pot an end to his own life, for to 
avoid coming to uovertj , yet he died worth 80.000 dollars, and had no lkii.il v. 
Thus we see such penurious wretches are judicially infatuated,and sooaetiuies 
are punished, even in this Hie, for hoarding up the eyes of tlie blind, the feet of 
the lame, the widows solace and the strangers friend; or what is tantamount to 
.them, I mean money. 

That God who has commanded his servants, not to commit adultery, has also 
commanded us not to lay up for ourselves treasures upon earth. Yet alas -who is 
*t that attends practically to this injunction; not the rich, for if they would obey 
Christ, they would not be such. But it will be asked, should not. the rich r in com* 
mon with the poor, provide decent! v and comfortably for their families; I answer 
in the affirmative, with this addition, give to God the thing* that are GorfV, and to 
rjourfarmtiej the things that appertain thereunto* A. man roost throw away his 
cumbersome riches, as well as his self righteous robe, or he never will be able to 
enter the straight gate, and narrow way! Reader I beseech you to remember, 
when yon contemplate the glories of eternity, to meditate five minutes, upon 
these important words of Christ, to wit: * Many a*e called* bub fero are ehMen." 
Few, very few, enter the narrow way, that leads to lifr everlasting. To such ai 
doubt the authenticity of this declaration of our precious Redeemer; I would 
ask, how many were saved in the antedeJuvian flood? I answer few, eight souk. 
How many were saved in the overthrow of Sodom; I still answer FEW! naonly 
Lot and hts two daughters. How many of the chosen people of God, amounting 
to 635,507, entered the promised land* only a FEW, via. Caleb and Joshua. 

In like manner, but few will enter the heavenly Cannaaiu principally owing 
to the pride and unbelief of the human heart, and its attachment to earth and 
earthly things. What important matter is here Suggested, for the consideration 
of men, who are solicitous to make their calling and election sure. I appeal to 
every man of common candour, tor say; if virtue b not even in this Kfe its o»n 
reward, and vice its own tormentor. Does the contemplation of his iron: clu-it 
of gold, render the miser peaceful! does lawless hut, and virgin innocence be- 
trayed, yield to the linertine's mind pleasurable reflections. Does die murderer, 
the slanderer, or he who grinds the face of the poor; I say do these characters en- 
joy the calm sunshine of uninterrupted peace. By no means. They are ofaU nv-n 
the most miserable; and many of them commit* suicide, to escape the lashes of a 
guilty conscience. - „ 

There is more intellectual pleasure, in even repenting 1 of and forsaking vice; 
than enjoying the pleasures of sin fbr a season. The richest blood that ev<*r 
flowed, and the most beautiful person the sun ever beheld, bowed his head and 
died, that you might live. And he now entreats you, to return to your own hap- 
piness; it is the voice of a friend that calls, oh obey the smalt still voice which now 
whispers to your conscience, that this k the sacred truth, and that it fertxrtbyour 
interest and duty to obey without procrastination the divine catt. How caa*fou re- 
concile the idea, with your reason and common sense, to live and die without 
God in the world. How can that man feel, when he recollects, that sonn and 
shortly he will he compeJlesl to leave few riches for others to enjoy, and appear in 
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presence of his slighted Redeemer, who ought to be the soul of his soul, and 



upon a 
* The heaven* from his presence fresh beauties imbibe, 
r * And earth is made rfcft with his smile." 

p I say if he thus prefers the creature to the creator, how can he appear in his 
presence, when ever)- drop of the Saviour's blood, will impeach him with ingraV 
ti tudi*, and cry like harsh thunder, *• Jwlgt tfyeurgtalt by mp svjfirmgt.* from 
• this dreadloi end quod Lord deliver us. Ainen. 

The awftii though, still recurs to my mind, relative to -the- eternal happiness' 
the degenerate ious of men fbikgo, for the imaginary pleasures of a moment. 
DiJ I say eternal! But who can paraphrase upon that word, and display the 
length *&' eternity! O eternity! eternity! whaean tell the length ofe^j iiityl In the 
language of a {rreat and good n»an,--gladly would 1 inculcate ou my read* n mindf, 
the valve of hw immortal soul, by dwelling a few moments upon this awful * Sub* 
ject ETERNI I Y!! But how can we grasp it in our. thought? It is >o va.t, that 
the narrow mind of man is utterly Unable to comprehend it. But does it not bear 



It is boundless Duration. 
Eternity has generally, been considered, as divisible into two parts; which have 



Gwlfrwn cverkuting. Here is an expression of that Eternity which is pa*t— to 
evcrfntteng. Here is an expression of that Eternity which is to come. Perhaps 
indeed some may think it is not strictly proper to say, There is an Eternity that 
is past. But the meaning is easily understood! we mean thereby, Duration which 
had no beginning; a* by Eternity to ooiAe we mean that Duration which will 
have no end. 

But still we would enquire^ what is this eternity?,How shall we pour any light 
upon this abstruse- subjeet? It cannot be the object of our understanding. Ami 
with what comparison shall we compare it? How infinitely does it transcend alt 
these? What are any temporal things placed in comparison with those that are 
» tt mat? What is the duration of the long-Hied oak, of the ancient castle, of 
Trajan's POtar, of Pompey't Amphitheatre? What is the antiquity of the Tus- 
can Urois, though probably older than Hut foundation of BjOme; yea of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, suppose they have remained upwards of three thousand > ears; 
when kii.1 fat the balance with Eternity? Jt vanishes into nothing. Nay, what if 
the duration of ** the everlasting hill*,'' figuratively so called, which have remain* 
'■d ever since the General Deluge, if not ixoiu the foundation of the world, in 
comparison of Eternity? No more than an insignificant cypher. Go farther 
yet. Consider the durr.uon, from the creation of the first-born sons of God, of 
Michael the -Archangel in particulate to the hour when he shall be commissioned < 
to sound his trumpet, and to utttr his mighty voice through the vault of heaven, 
" Arise, ye dead, and come, to judgment!* Is it not a moment, a point, a nothing 
in comparison of unfathomable Eternity? Add to tliis a thousand, a million of ; 
years, add a milium of mi (don of a^eys, before the mountains were brought forth, '» 
■>r the earth and the round world were made; what is al) this in comparison of I 
that Eternity ivbith. b post? Is knot lesa, infinitely less, than a single drop of • 
water to th^'vlioUfooran? Yea, immeasurably less, than a day, an hour, a mo* ' 
rnent,tn a million or ngt*. Go back a thousand millions still. Yet you are no 
nearer the beginning of Eternity* - 
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Are we able to form* more adequate conception of Eternity to came: In <"■ 
-«kr to this, let us compare it with the several degrees of duratuw, whicn we a 
acquainted with. An Ephemeron fl* live* six hours, from six iu the t- vfiiiu- • 
twelve. This is a . short lift compared to that of a man, which continues tl»«-. 
score or fourscore years. And this itself is short, if it hie compared fo the uh 
hundred and sixty-oine years of Methuselah, Yet what are these years, yea, 
' that have succeeded each other from the time that the heaven* and tht ear 
■ were erected, to -the time when the heavens shall pass away, ami the earth v> i 
the works of it shall be burnt up, if we compare it to the length of that duratio: 
which, never shall bavean end! 
In order to illustrate this, a late- Author hat repeated that striking though' ,.• 



St. Cyprian. tapnose there were a hall of sand, as large as the giobe of t 
suppose a grain of this sand were to be annihilated, redweed to liotbin*. u> » t! " ' 
sand years: yet that whose space of duration* wherein this ball would be aian' 

• latiiig, at the rate of one grain in a thousand years, would bear infinitely Us- j.r 
portion to Etemky, Pontoon wjthoutead, than a single grain of sand would l* , 
to all the BMW. . t , 

But if naked Eternity, so to speak, be so vast so. astonishing an object, as evr 
to overwhelm your thoughVhow does it still enlarge the idea to behold it cloth. > ; 
with either happiness or misery! Sternal bliss or pain! Everlasting misery? Oi 
would.tbink it would swallow up every other thought, ki every na&onable rn 
ture. Allow me only this, " thou art on the brink of cither a liappy or misemt 
eternity:" thv Creator bids thee now stretch out thy hand, either to the-om »-.• 
the other: and one -would imagine no rational creature could think on any Un:- 
else. One would suppose, that this sipgte paint would engross. his Mholc an • . • j 
lion. CtrUink it ought so to do: certainly jf these things are so, there can be !►■ ■ ' 
one thing needful. (Met you and I at least, whatever others do, cbuse that ix , 
ter part which shall never be taken away from usT 

. u I would now intreat the reader, who has candidly perused the forgoing n li- 

• rious strictures, to ask hkown,A*art, theJbllowiijg important question, viz. Sha: 
X can I, plunge into this awful gulph, without bottom or shore, with my o 
open, and with all nay unpardoned crimson crimes irons my guilty head; or ih. 
J spend my probationary moments, without ever making any preparation for u> 
awful journey. View the bulk of mankind how tta of them profess religion, a- 
how wry few ©T them few, possess what they profess- Even the historical cii 
tome we have displayed in the antecedent pages, will tend to demonstrate tli 
great degeneracy of mankind in every age of the world, especially ihtir ii igr-»t ' 

• tude to God, and their consequent destruction. In what a condition, is the wo; V 

• at present' How does darkness, intellectual darkness, ignorance, with vice a> <' 

• misery attendant upon it, cover t»se Jftice of the earth! From the accurate enqu 
" ry made with indefatigable paint by Mr-Brerewood, (who travelled himself <»» r 

a rreatpart of the known world, in order to form the more exact judgment.) suj>- 

' poMnar the world to be divided into thirty parts, nineteen of them are pxnfiW 

Itrathriu.aJtogether as ignorant of Christ, as if he had never come into theworfc. 

• -Sh of the remaining parts are professed Mahometans: so that only five in tbim 
ore so much us nomlnaUy christians! 

A Httle, and but a little, above the heathens in religion are {he Mahometan*. 
Jmt how ftr and wide has this miserable delusion spread over the fece of tht 
earth? Insomuch that the Mahometans are considerably more in number, (as si\ 
«o five) than christians. And by all the accounts which have any pretence to a»: 
tbentieSty. these are also in .general, as utter strangers to all true religion, as tht ir 

• four-footed brethren* As raid of mercy as lions and tygers, as much.given up to 

• brutal kists as bulls or goats: so that they are in truth a disgrace to human nature, 
and a plague to all that are under their iron-yoke. . ., . 

• It is true, a celebrated writer (Lady Mary Wortly M.) gives a, very differ- 
ent character of them, "With the finprt flow of words, in, the most elegant Ian- 
£*age, she labours to wash the dEthiop wlule. She represents them as many de 
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tiose mtma about ner naa jwst as mucn reugaon as tnetr aomver nae, 
,vus xdoutted into the interior part* of the Gfand Siguier's Seraglio. 
, tandhn? therefore all tfiat such a witness does or can My in then* ftkv 
I icve the Turks in general are little, if at all, better than the genemlj 



C*-ees above the christian*, as tome of the most amiable people in the world, a> 
>osie4tof&H the social virtues, as some of the most accomplished of men; Bat 

I can in no wise receive her report, I cannot rely upon her authority* I before 
hose round about ber had iwst as much religion as their admiver had, when she 

. .... , , . .. . ._, ^ __ _„^_ «_. -*_* __*. zsntfto. Notwith- 

i then* Jkvoor, I be~ 
s.geaemlityef toe 
lieathfns. 

And fictle,if atall, better than die Turks, are the Christian* in the Turkish 
.Ion unions, even the best of them, those that five in the Moreno? are scattered 

I I p and down in Asia. The more numerous bodies of Georgian; Circassian, Mea- 
gre Uan Christians, are a proverb oT reproach to the Turk*' themselves: not only . 
lor their deplorable ignorance, but for their total, stupid, Uiibaious irreligion. 

From the most authentic accounts we can obtain of the- Southern Christians, 
those to Abyssinia, and of the Northern Churches, wider the iurhdicriottof the 
Patriarch of Moscow, we have reason to fear they are ranch in the same ©ondi- 
* ion, both* with regard to knowledge and religion, a» those in Turkey. Or if 
t hose in Abyssinia, are more eivHized and have a laager stare of knowledge, yet 
t hey do not appear to .have any more religion, than* either the Mahometans or. 
rutins. ' " " 

The Western Churches seem to have the pre-esninenoe ©vet all these in many 



vospeets. They have abundantly more knowledge: they have more scriptural 
: , i id more rational modes of worship. Yet two-thirds of them are still involved in 
1 1 ie Corruptions of the Church of Rome: and moat of these entirely nnacqoaint - 
« (1 with either the theory or practice of religion. And a* tirthose who are called 
l » rotesfants or Reformed, whist acquaintance with it-have they? Pat Papist* and 
l'rotest&nts, French and English together, the bulk of one. and of the other na- 
tion; and what manner of Christians are they! Are they '♦holy a* he that hath 
called them is holy?** Are they filled with "nghteoasaess, and- peace, andjoy in 
i he Holy Ghost? Is there that mind in them which was also in Christ Jesus,** And 
(to they 7*0% or Christ also walked? Nay, they are as -far from it as hell is from 
heaver*. ' • 

Such is the present state of mankind, In all parts of the world? But how as- 
tonishing is this, if there is ft God in heaven' And if ma eyes are over all the 
» arthl Can he despise the work of his own hand? Sorely this is one of the groat- 
(vst -mysteries under heaven? How is it possible to reconcile this with either the 
v. istlom or goodness of God? And what can give ease to a thoughtful mind, un- 
der to melancholy a prospect? What bat the consideration, that things will not 
■ 1 1 ways be so; that another scene wffl soon be opened. God will be jealous of hi* 
honour: he will arise and maintain his owiruause. He will judge the prince of 
ihis world, and spoil him or his usurped dominion. He will M ci*e his Son the 
htfttluft for his inheritance* and the uttermost parts of the earth for bis posses- 
Mon. The earth shaM be Ailed with the knowledge of the Lord as the w*te» 
cover the sea.*' The loving knowledge of God producing uniform, uninterrupt- 
ed ! olmess and hnppinew, shaft-cover the cards, shaH flit every- soul of man. 
' Impossible! will some men say. Tea, the greatest of all impossibilities! Thau* 
• should see a chriHian world! Yea, a christian nation, or city! Hosroan these. 




w*ts light.* But then, man would be man no longer: I 

v onW be changed. He would no longer he a moral agent, any more man the. 
mi n or the wind, as he would m> longer he endued with liberty, a power of 
diming or setfcieternunation. Consequently, he would no longer be eapatde of 
v iitue or vice, of reward or punishment. 

Hut netting aside this clumsy way of cutting the knot, which we are not able 
to uatie: how can all men by made holy*tjpd happy, while they continue men? 
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While they stiB enjoy both <he «nderstanding, the affection*, and the libertr 
Which STJSdSZ a moml agent? There seems to .be a pUuu simple way o; 
ren^ng^difflealtv, witi»«eiita^ngoar^vcsm aiiy^bde.metapysical 
^uS&m. As God b One, to the work ot God is uniform m all ages. May we 
^SS^SiJS^Smtf. he Sk work on the souls of men in times to come, by 
w^ThwteSZ* woriT! J™ And hX he has wrought m tunes past? 

TakeTmetasttmee of this, and sueh an iastaace as you <»uiot eady be dc 
«1vM in. Youtoow how Ood wrought in yourwn seuV when he fart. enabled 
Sou to sky, -ThTufelilowUve,IUve'byfeith in the Son of God, who loved m„ 
lad rave^imsetf ftw nse." He did not take away your understanding but en- 
U^nSedand^ttJSth^nedlt, He did not destroy any ^of your aflfectiom; rather 
thev were n^^rSousdiai. before.. L«ast of aft dkf he takeaway your liberty, 

S3r ^rTchSmg good or evil: he did not/or« you; but being ««rted by 
g^oTyon likJ VryT3«* the better part. («* J|^* "«?* **• » ^ 
'ufTto make that happy***** fift v w five hundred «" «5* cltv * *? d . man > 
tho^s™ n ^„ a don,w?b^tdeprivuiganyoftbemofthathberty,wh.cl. is «■ 

"S&Va^! of manU» well as the power of God. Them that eome hum- 
■ftotlftftU of Chrbt, and ask U, shall not ask, in vain. Them who wly upon 
Si merits wanting criminals, who do as well M.tay and watch aa well a, pray, 
S^Sl awurSly in the :,arrow w* r to heaven, but atasMittle of Uhs tauh 
■wWohwX T Ibve and purifies the heart, ■ * to be seen either in church or 
*5e? Gwf m the plenitude^ his goodaeas, has aeewnmodated us with a para, 
SseVFmay so speak) to dwell in, carpeted with roses beneath, and »pnnkletl 
M«tfta fton above us? hut we havrmetaraorphosed it to a slaughter bouse. 
3^™ tf ^human aid billing of the brutal creation are tortured and 
SnXereil everv vear, especially young children. The view we have grven o. 
^Iruolty fn y Sr historical cVmpSndiam, when compared to what Go 
▼tew^everydlv, £lik* comparing* one to one thousand. But will he always sun 
^llata7thw * prosper; the San who says, yes, must be either a knave or » 
fool "have nrrnof^dou^ that the#e witf bb soon a twmmation, to tbe wesHit 
Mrte ofthe world- than I ha?* of my «*tm» And 1 am eouaUv confide,, r, 
- rew - --■ '• - —- i — ' — *t sufferers, both animal and human foe 



thaf God will arnuW recompense innocent sufferers, ooui anuuai ■«•« 
SJfr?o*rin^TifAi^w13d7 Reader do not smile at the novelty or thu .notion, 
which you ™ay cUsWe?pZ*^uw. Surely i' you could see the thousandth pan 
J the s^e^lwof the Site creation, and a throb of p»ty palpitated m your 
treast TS if in vo*r power, Meeospett* them yourself. And are you 
SoreiiSt wftSSaN than riil? 3«re I am, innocent babe. and brutes had .a 
ver^ntewdtfm work?, to suffer, had there. not been a recompense m reservation 
When ^kft it A%w days ego* with ineffable delight, I recognized the senn 
£^ «riw*» ImvmXi and raous divine, the He v. John Wesley, which tally wuh 
S^^lS^S^iSSS^ of Virtue." I will teke the liberty, to 
Sanscrihe\ ^w^is thoughts, hoping they may prove a blessing to the phi 
SntWc^r. They read thusr ^Awa? with yulgar prejudices, andlet the 
plain woid^ God tato place. They "shall be deiiverea froift the bondapeot 
coSffi hito^orious fibeSr:« even a i.^easlire, according as they are capa- 

^t^^^^^^ ^e°t^ brute-creation witt nndoubtedl, 
he wsto^STnMtSy ff SSSfeow, atrenffth, and swiften, which th^v had at 
SeSSo^bum afer Sghlr degree of eich than they ever emovei They 
wH b^storedVnoTonly Wthat meWe of understandiiMr whicht piey h«d in 
SidbeTbu^to a ^egre/of fr a» much higher flian that, as Ae understaitdu^ 
ITan laeXnt is beyond tliat of a Worn. And whatever affi^tionstlievh^ 
in ihr gaJfetfof God. will be restored with v*st increase, bexng exalted and «• 
Sned^^hne>.which wc ourselv^iare pot able to ^P^«d. |he^ liberty 
thev then had will he completely restore^ and they wfll be ftee maU thw 
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